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The Name Smokeless Changed to Arrow. 


The famous U, M. C. SMOKELESS shell is now 
branded ARROW, but the quality and color remain 










the same 
This change of name has been made to better protect 
the shooters of U. M. C. loaded shells, who have often 
been given shells of other makes loaded with smokeless 
powder when they wished U. M. C. SMOKELESS. 

eee ee ee te eee ee Specify U. M. C. when ordering ammunition. 

5 
Bristol s Patent Steel pol} Laviag. New illustrated Shot Shell Catalogue, showing spade Tournament loads. , 
Time, Belts THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


Send fer Circulars and Free Samples. 
THE BRISTOL CO., THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. Conn. 
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SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. > —______— 
ED REGULAR PATTERN. 
TURNBUCKLES,. 3 
: o | 
Z CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS: 
wW Oo £ 
mF NEW YORK, Branches: PORTLAND, ORE., > 
i e PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, 4 
lo CHICAGO, DETROIT, BALTIMORE, : 
ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS, 
i , BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER. v 
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F THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 3 
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VES 


P-rfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils, or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


Received the At the Pan-Amer-« 
Highest Award Gold Meda ican Exposition: 
Insist on having the genuine stamped with Trade- Mark. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


vanized iron—every sheet | THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING 60,, 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED Successor to sxx 144 
and part of a sheet. STRIP STEEL. The WILMOT & HOBBS MF6. CO. PAGE : 


MAGNOLIA mM ETAL. 


Fac-Simile of Bar. f word be 
Beware of 
American Sheet Steel Company, New York "as imitations. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO., . ss-ns sank st.,  19pdom, Calengo, Montrest. 
Manufacturer, (NEW YORK RTT 


APOLLO BEST BLOOM 
GALVANIZED IRON 





Guaranteéed—Apollo gal- 


To be perfect. 
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THE 


ANSONIA BRass 


p” COPPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


NEW YORK STORE, 


Nos. 122 to 130 Centre St. 


OVER ONE MILLION LBS. 


Ingot Copper. 


GOLE MANUFACTURERS 
robin Bronze 
(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Piates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 
Boiler and Condenser Tubes, 
Seamiess Tubes. 


99 John Street, - - 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 

SEAMLESS BRASS 
& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


negraph Bldg Room a=" =" @ | Bridgeport Deoxldized Bronze & Metal Co, 


Chicago (Office, 602 Fisher Bld 
Boston Office, Cor. Oliver and hase Sts. 


Copper in Sheet; 


ried in stock. 


New York. 
for the Hardware Trade, 
Coppersmiths’ 
Eyelets, Shells, 


brass wares of every description. 


Supplies, 


Deoxidized Babbitt. 
NEVER HAS BEEN BEATEN, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co.,' 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Select-1 Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Bianks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


Lea 


S68:74 West Monroe St. hicago. 
ME COIL AE UDG COCK ERE TM UTI TT TN eth RAL eam 


opewezcomer | BRASS, BRONZE and ALUMINUM CASTINGS, 


4 Wheel, $3.00 

5 Wheel, $3.25 
Guaranteed. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brazsiers’ Bolt and Sheathing 


COPPER, 


COPPER WIRE AND RIVETS. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


Founders, Finishers. 
R. A. HART, 


WATERBURY BRASS G0. 


Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. 


of Brass, German Silver, Bronze and 
Wire, Rod, Brazed 


and Seamless Tubing regularly car- 
Complete Lines Specially Carried 


Metallic 


Ferrules and small 


W. G. ROWELL & CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


THE PLUME & Atwooo Mré. Co., 


Sheet and Rol Brass 


—AND— 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chaiu, Kere- 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 


coe 


29 MURRAY ST.. NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


ROLLING MILL t 
THOMASTON, CONN. 


FACTORIES ¢ 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
CERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire 
Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Goods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 


DEPOTS: 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 





JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR 


Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur T: Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 
256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


“DearGh-Light” 


OIL and GAS 


Blcyele Lantems. 


Send for Circulars and Electrotypec. 


re BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


19 M St... Y. 17 No 7th St. P 
urray St,.N-¥- {7 No, 7th St, Philadelphia. 
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The Spuhl New Chain Making Machine. 

For some time past many attempts have been made 
to manufacture a chain making machine which will bend 
and weld effectively at a minimum cost both in time 
and money. The chain makers in the Midlands of Eng- 
land are notoriously conservative in their methods. 
When challenged as to their factory work, they have al- 
ways replied that they are waiting for a machine that 
will meet the special difficulties of the locality. They 
have found what they want in the chain bending and 
chain welding machine which has been patented in 
all countries in the name of Heinrich Spuhl of St. 
Gallen, in Switzerland. This patent is the property of 
G. von Susskind of the Maschinen-fabrik, St. Georgen, 


attachment. One bending machine No. 2 is sufficient for 
four to five welding machines. The labor, however, is 
more expensive, as it requires a man to work it. The 
Maschinen-fabrik Company make a third bending ma- 
chine in which the iren bar is first cut into pieces in a 
power shear and then put in an annealing furnace, 
wherefrom, while red hot, the pieces are transferred to a 
magazine in the bending machine, which then bends 
them into proper shape for welding. . The links are hot 
when placed in the welding furnace. One inachine No. 
2 is sufficient to supply four welding machines. The la- 
bor on this is again more expensive, as one man and one 
boy are required. 

The welding machine is not the least interesting fea- 
ture of the Spuhl patent. The links being placed with 





Link Bending Machine. 


THE SPUHL CHAIN MAKING MACHINE, 


near St. Gailen, Switzerland. A number of British chain 
makers have now adopted the Spuhl patent, and are in- 
stalling the machines in their works. The proc- 
esses necessary to the manufacture of a_ chain 
are in this machine quite simple. The smallest bend- 
ing machine, No. 1, presents the appearance of Fig. 
1, with the exception that the annealing furnace in the 
middle is not there. The coil of wire comes from the 
rolling mill, and is placed in the rear of the machine. 
One end passes through the straightening rolls into the 
shearing and bending attachment, and the machine is 
started. It straightens the wire, cuts off and bends it 
into links of requisite shape ready for welding. All is 
done cold. One of these bending machines will supply 
regularly from four to six welding machines, and all 
the labor necessary is one boy. The working method 
of bending machine No. 2 is exactly the same as in No. 
1, only that an annealing furnace is placed between the 
straightening rolls and the shear, whereby the material 
is spared and the bending made easier for the bending 


their tongues in the furnaces, having from three to six 
fires, are taken from the last fire by the operator and 
put under the welding hammer into the die. When the 
treadle is operated the dies creep round the links, leaving 
only the spot where the welding joint is to be free for 
the hammer to strike on. The workman with the treadle 
operates the dies, two blows with the hammer are 
viven, and the machine automatically stops. Then he 
turns the link and gives two blows on the other side, 
and the welding is finished. Meantime, the next link in 
the furnace is prepared for welding by the boy, is taken 
from him by the operator, put into the last link of the 
chain already welded, and so the process goes on. For 
the welding machine one boy is required to put the links 
in the tongues and move them continuously from one 
fire to the other; one man is required to do the welding. 
The welding machine is completely shown in the second 
illustration. 

With a complete installation of these machines every 
size of chain can be manufactured. No. 1 will take wire 
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from 3-16 inch to %4 inch and with four welding ma- 
chines will turn out 350 tons. No. 2 will take wire from 
4 inch to % inch, turning out 750 tons, while No. 3 will 
take bar from % inch to 1 inch, operating 3600 tons. 
Thus, with the three series of machines in constant 
work, 4700 tons per annum can be operated. With this 
output a calculation is made as to the actual cost. It 
may be noted that for series No. 1 three bending ma- 
chines are required, three pairs of dies, 12 welding ma- 
chines, and 12 tools. For No. 2, three bending machines, 
three pairs of dies, nine welding machines No, 2, and nine 
tools. For No. 3, the same as No. 2. Taking, then, the 
average prices at present obtaining, the following cal- 
culation is made as to the actual preductivity of these 
machines: 
For chains within Series 1, £23 per ton, or for 350 tons 
a year £8,050 
For chains within Series 2, £16 per ton. or for 750 tons 
12,000 
For chains within Series 3, £15 per ton, or for 3,600 
tons a year 54,000 


Turnover o Es > .. . £74,050 


Charge of 
Fracture. 
Kg. 


the 


haio 


Mm. 


sions of c 


pe and dimen- 
inks 


Kg 
Remarks. 


On the 
sq. 
Total.| mm, 


Kg 
at 
stre ching lim- 


piece, 
its. 


Quality of iron, 
Weight of tested 
Charge 


Sha 


{( Fracture in 
| |Diam., 24 | | | first link on 
Belgian iron.. { |Length,111}|83 /|11,000.0/23,400.0, 25.9; side and 
| |Width, €4.3 | | | head. Weld 
| intact. 

French iron | |Diam.. 24.6 ) \ Fracture on 
from . Tur-- |Length. 114 + {3,5 [11,800.0|29 600.0) 32 0 the side. 
bot, Anzin... {| Width. 846) (Weld intact. 
) {\Fracture on 

first link at 


. : : , head on two 
Swedish iron, ; |Diam , 23.8 | |, . 196.500.0' 29.32 : 
Length. 112! 3.8 §.800.0'26,500.0' 28.34 laces, on 


weld. Weld 
| intact. 
. Pteesere 
: i through 
Belgian iron, | Diam , 24.1] || midd leof 


hand welded } Wa Wee f 8.4 | 10,400.0/21,600.0) 24.0 || weld, Weld 


Width, 84.2 | 20th sides of 


joint not in 
| | jured, 


Fig. 2.-—Link Welding Machine. 


THE SPUHL CHAIN MAKING MACHINE. 


Material and wages, &c. : 
Series 1, 12 men and 15 boys. 
Series 2, 10 men and 11 boys. 
Series 3, 12 men and 10 boys. 
34 men and 36 boys. 

Man, 5s.; boy, 28.; <X 300 days...........£8,630 
100 horse-power eer 800 
5100 tons iron, £6 10s..... 33,150 
7000 tons coke re 
Amortization, 15 per cent of invested capital 

in machines 
General expenses, 150 per cent of wages... 
Amortization of shafting and other ma 

chines, 10 per cent. of £2000 

52,069 


Profit £21,981 

From these calculated profits must, of course, be de- 
ducted interest on capital for patents. 

Some interesting tests have been made as to the ten- 
sile strength of four kinds of chains, each of four links. 
The following certified test protocol was taken in St. Gal- 
len, and will give some idea as to the strength of the 
chains made: 


So much, then, for the strength of the chains made. 
Some experiments have also been made by the purchas- 
ers of the Swedish rights of this machine as to the time 
used in the manufacture. On No. 1 bending machine 
operations were started at 3.32 p.m. The machine was 
ready at 3.33.56. Fifty links were bent in 1 minute 50 
seconds, the dimensions of each link being 6.5 mm. diam- 
eter x 39 x 22. Thus a machine bends in one hour 1635 
links. The welding machine was started 3.38, was ready 
3.45. Fifty cf the links coming from the bending ma- 
chine as stated above were welded in 7 minutes to a 
chain 1430 mm. long. There being 36 links per meter, 
it followed that one machine welded in one hour 12,257 
m., While in weight 9.4 kg. The caleulation based 
upon these experiments is that one bending machine and 
four welding machines will produce in one year 112,800 
kg. The trials upon series Nos, 2 and » were apparent- 
ly equally satisfactory. Fifty links in No. 2 bending 


‘machine were bent in 34% minutes, the dimensions of the 


links being 10 x 60 x 34 mm., the machine therefore 
bending in one hur 857 links. The welding machine 
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took the 50 links as above and welded them in 9% min- 
utes to a chain of 2100 mm. in length. The weight was 
4 kg., the number of links per meter 24. The calculation 
thus worked out, one machine in one hour, output 315 
links, in length 13,263 m., in weight 25.3 kg.; or a 
set of one bending and three welding machines, pre- 
sumed to work the whole year, will produce 227,700 kg. 

One feature of the welding machine is that whereas 
the first patent taken out welded the link on the side, by 
a later patent issued the welding is done on the head, 
obviously a great improvement in the strength of the 
chain. The first patent also indicated a rather lightly 
built machine; the subsequent patents have allowed for 
much greater strength and rigidity in the building. The 
London agents of Gottfr. von Susskind are A. Jordan & 
Co. of 11 Idol lane, London, B. C. 


oo 
Worcester Industries. 


WORCESTER, MAss., May 12, 1902.—The pension sys- 
tem of the American Steel & Wire Company has gone 
into effect at the works of the Washburn & Moen depart- 
ment. As a beginning 31 old employees have been grant- 
ted pensions ranging from $5 to $20 a month, which 
they will receive for the remainder of their lives. This 
is in accordance with the general order issued by the 
company some months ago. Since that announcement 
the Pension Committee appointed at the time have been 
formulating a system and the mill committee on pen- 
sions of the Washburn & Moen department have been 
preparing a list of eligible employees. The rule is that 
only employees who have reached the age of 65 years 
and who have been with the company or their prede 
cessors in Worcester, the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Com- 
pany, are entitled to pensions. The amount of pensions 
is determined partly from length of service, partly by 
the amount of pay received by the pensioners while in 
the company’s employ; the larger the pay and the longer 
the service the larger the pension. One of the pensioners, 
Samuel Overend, has been with the works for 51 years, 
his service dating from the beginning of the name cf 
Washburn & Moen, when Ichabod Washburn took Philip 
L. Moen into partnership. Two others of the pension- 
ers have served 50 years and three others 45 years or 
over. All have recently left the employ of the company. 

The old Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company are still 
in existence and held their annual meeting last week, 
when these officers were elected: President, Fred. H. 
Daniels, general engineer of the American Steel & Wire 
Company; vice-president, F. E. Patterson of New York: 
clerk and treasurer, Harry G. Stoddard, manager of the 
Washburn & Moen department; directors, these officers 
and T. P. Alder and T. H. Taylor of New York. Mr. 
Stoddard takes the place of Charles Ranlet, whom he 
recently succeeded as manager of the department. 

President Charles M. Schwab of the United States 
Steel Corporation was the guest of the Worcester Board 
of Trade at their annual banquet, Friday evening, May 
2. The dinner took the form of a reception to Mr 
Schwab, although other guests were the president of 
Brown University and Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor and Statistics, who has accepted the presidency 
of the collegiate department of Clark University. 
While in Worcester Mf. Schwab made a careful inspec- 
tion of the Washburn & Moen department. He was the 
guest of Philip W. Moen, second vice-president of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, while in the city. Mr. 
Schwab expressed great admiration over what he saw 
at Washburn & Moen’s, stating that he had previously 
had no idea of the works’ size and efficiency. 

C. BE. Terry of the R. H. Wolff Company’s plant of the 
Washburn Wire Company at New York has tendered 
his resignation. This is said to be another direct result 
of the accession to power of Eugene F. Phillips of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who now controls the stock of the Wasl- 
burn Wire Company. Mr. Terry was formerly head of 
the flat wire department of the Washburn & Moen de- 
partment, and left the Worcester works to go to the 
Washburn Wire Company at the invitation of Charles 
G. Washburn, president, who until recently held control 
of the company’s business. 

The Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Company of Worces- 
ter have taken an order for 100 wire drawing machines 
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and 15 tinning machines from the Union Steel Company 
for their plant at Donora, Pa. They are now enlarging 
their wire mills and are to add a department for the’ 
manufacture of fine sizes of tinned wire. The Wright 
& Colton order is for that department. The contract 
price for the machinery is understood to be close to 
$50,000. While the Wright & Colton Company are a 
wire concern, they make considerable wire machinery 
for the market, but only where such machinery cau 
be obtained elsewhere. Some of their own special ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of wire specialties the com- 
pany keep secret. The company are about completing 
an order for three needle wire machines for the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, which will be installed in 
that company’s plant at Syracuse, N. Y., where the 
needle wire department is being enlarged. The 
Worcester concern furnished the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany with one of their needle wire machines some time 
ago, and it was so successful that three more are now 
being shipped to Syracuse. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company have begun setting up 
the engine built for the Consolidated Street Railway’s 
power station at Worcester. The engine is to operate a 
2000-kw. generator. 

Fred. H. Daniels, general engineer of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, has returned from San Fran- 
cisco, where he went to look over the new wire plant 
of the company in that city. 

The Norcross Bros. Company have been awarded the 
contract for four towers for the Marconi system of wire- 
less telegraph at South Wellfleet on Cape Cod. Each 
tower will be 210 feet in hight and 26 feet square at the 
base. The towers will be 184 feet apart. The contract 
price is about $50,000. South Wellfleet is about 10 miles 
from the tip of the cape. 

Building of all deseriptions will be hindered in 
Worcester by the strike of the carpenters, already in ef- 
fect among men in many shops, and promises to spread 
in the form of a sympathetic strike through the build- 
ing carpenters. The fear of a strike among the machin- 
ists is growing less and less each day. 

Sketches are being made for the/new foundry depart- 
ment of the Washburn shops of the Worcester Poly- 
technie Institute. The building will be 80 x 50 feet, and 
either two or three stories in hight. 

Henry G. Barr & Co. have leased one floor of the big 
Spiers Building, at East Worcester, now owned by the 
Cartwright-Borden Company, and will remove their 
plant there immediately from 51 Union street. The firm 
will have twice the room for the manufacture of their 
machine tools, including Universal tool grinders, upright 
drills and special machinery. 

The Worcester manufacturers of woolen machinery 
of all descriptions have struck one of the periods of 
good times which they say come to them about once in 
10 or 12 years. All of them have orders way ahead, and 
orders keep coming in. This is not only true of the loom 
huilders, but of the builders of other woolen machinery, 
according to reports from Johnson & Bassett, Curtis & 
Marble Machine Company, the N. A. Lombard Company 
and the Cleveland Machine Works. 

Another big fire proof building will be erected in 
Worcester by the estate of Horatio N. Slater of Web- 
ster, Mass. The building will be 140 feet square on the 
ground, and at least ten stories in hight. 

A committee of experts from the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company were in Worcester last week looking 
over sites for the proposed consolidated plant which the 
company are to build somewhere in New England. 
Property owners have offered to give 35 acres of desir- 
able land in Worcester, with ample water supply, if the 
company will locate here. But the site which pleased 
the experts most of all was at Barbers Crossing, where 
there are 50 acres of level land, with two divisions of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad on one side and a sizable 
pond on the other, and with two double track electric 
lines running into the city, the center of which is only 2 
miles away. The residential advantages of the neighbor- 
hood are all any one could ask, the land being high and 
sightly, with sewer and water connections, which would 
facilitate the United Shoe Machinery Company’s plan 
to colonize their employees, although not in the same 
way as the Pullman Company’s township. J. N. 
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The American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 


The Philadelphia Meeting. 


Wednesday was given over to a visit to the famous 
works of the Edison Portland Cement Company, at 
Stewartsville, N. J., the ultimate capacity of which is 
to be 10,000 barrels per day. ‘The most interesting fea- 
tures of the plant are the crushing machinery, the elab- 
orate conveying apparatus and the roasters, which are 
150 feet long and have a diameter of 9 feet. The crush- 
ing machinery is of the type developed by Mr. Edison 
at his ore concentrating mill at the Ogden Mines in New 
Jersey. It includes a set of giant rolls 5 feet in diam- 
eter with 5-foot face and three sets of 36-inch three-high 
crushing rolls, driven by a 500 horse-power vertical 
cross compound condensing engine. 

Wednesday Evening Session. 

The evening brought a joint session of the Institute 
and of the Franklin Institute, F. L. Garrison being in 
the chair. It was opened by a paper by Bradley 
Stoughton of Columbia University, entitled “The De- 
velopment of the Bessemer Process for Small Charges,” 
in which he reviewed the Clapp, Griffiths, Walrand, 
Robert, Tropenas and Walrand-Legenisel “ baby” con- 
verters, and referred to their increasing use in the steel 
easting industry. The special claims put forward in 
their favor as against the open hearth furnace are that 
small and frequent charges may be delivered, with the 
opportunity for producing heats of varying composi- 
tion, and that they yield an exceptionally hot steel. Mr. 
Stoughton referred to the fact that few of the plants 
seem to check their results with the aid of scales. H. 
H. Campbell, general superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, held that the claim that the 
baby Bessemer converter produces exceptionally hot 
steel is fallacious. The open hearth furnace can readily 
meet the requirements as to hot steel. The trouble is to 
keep it cool enough. John F. Wilcox of Cleveland re- 
ferred humorously to the past experience with the 
Clapp-Griffiths converters. 

The paper of the evening was that of Robert Job, 
chemist of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Com- 
pany of Reading, Pa., on “Steel Rails: Relations Be- 
tween Structure and Durability.” 

Mr. Job, whose paper was accompanied by a series 
of interesting microscopic slides and photographic 
reproductions of etched surfaces, reviews the phenom- 
ena indicative of improper conditions. He summarizes 
his results as follows: 

“To insure the most durable rail of a given composi- 
tion service tests prove that there must be: 1, Absence 
of brittleness and freedom from foreign matter; and, 2, 
presence of fine granular structure. 

“Absence of brittleness is indicated by ability to 
withstand the drop test of 2000 pounds falling 20 feet. 

‘Fine granular structure is not necessitated by speci- 
fying merely that distance between hot saws shall not 
exceed 30 feet 5% inches for a 30-foot rail, without ar- 
tificial cooling. It is, however, insured by stipulating 
that the temperature of the ingot or bloom shall be 
such that with rapid rolling, and without holding before 
or in the finishing passes or subsequently, and without 
artificial cooling after the last pass, the distance be- 
tween hot saws shall not exceed 30 feet 54% inches for a 
830-foot rail (90 pounds) or a proportionate distance for 
other lengths.” 

In the course of the discussion James E. York de- 
scribed the methods pursued in the early days in the 
manufacture of steel rails at the works of John Brown 
& Co. of Sheftield to account for the quality of the prod- 
uct as shown by the miscroscopic investigations made 
by Mr. Job. Mr. York made the point that universal 
rolling if introduced into the manufacture of rails may 
be depended upon to improve the structure, and will 
make it possible to finish in chilled rolls, at any desired 
temperature. With a discussion by letter of the paper 
by P. H. Dudley the proceedings closed. 

Thursday Morning Session. 

William R. Webster of Philadelphia opened the sés- 
sion on Thursday morning with two contributions, whose 
purpose was to introduce a debate on specifications of 
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iron and steel. These were “Specifications for Steel 
Forgings and Steel Castings” and ‘The Present Sit- 
uation as to Specifications for Steel Rails.” 

Mr. Webster reviewed the recent action of the Rail 
Committee of the American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association, a body which now 
calls for a drop test from each heat of steel and the in- 
troduction of a minimum shrinkage test, and to the 
course of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

On October 1, 1901, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany embodied in their new steel rail specifications the 
minimum shrinkage clause for a 30-foot rail, as follows: 

“The number of passes and speed of train shall be 
so regulated that on leaving the rolls at the final pass 
the temperature of the rail will not exceed that which 
requires a shrinkage allowance at the hot saws of more 
than 5% inches for 85-pound and 55¢ inches for 100- 
pound rails; and no artificial means of cooling the rails 
shall be used between the finishing pass and hot saws.’” 

They also made a new departure in the chemica) 
composition of their steel, deereasing the carbon and 
manganese when the phosphorus is over 0.07 per cent., 
in order to give steel of equivalent hardness and avoid 
getting too hard and brittle. The clause is as follows: 

“The steel of which the rails are rolled shall contain 
not less than 0.40 nor more than 0.55 of 1 per cent. of 
carbon, where the phosphorus exceeds 0.07 of 1 per cent. 
Where the phosphorus is 0.07 of 1 per cent. or less the 
carbon shall not be less than 0.45 nor more than 0.60 of 
1 per cent. The manganese in no case shall exceed 1.20: 
per cent.; and where the phosphorus exceeds 0.07 of 1 
per cent. the manganese shall not be higher than 1 per 
cent. Also, in no case shall the phosphorus exceed 0.10 
of 1 per cent.” 

In addition to the above, the company now advo- 
cate higher carbons, since their droptests show that rails 
finished at a lower temperature give a greater deflection 
than formerly, when finished at the higher temperature. 
They also find that higher carbons can be used with 
safety when the proper check is kept on the lower fin- 
ishing temperature. They specify a deflection of not 
more than 3% inches for 100-pound rails after the first 
blow. 


Mr. Webster urges that some general agreement as. 
to American practice be reached before the Interna- 
tional Railway Congress meets at Washington in 1904. 

In an appendix to his paper on “ Specifications for 
Steel Forgings and Steel Castings” Mr. Webster gives 
those prepared by the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Association for Testing Materials. 

The first contribution to the discussion was a letter 
from P. H. Dudley, in which he referred to the experi- 
ence for the last 11 years with the higher carbon rails. 
rolled under his specifications, the total quantity pro- 
duced and put into track having been upward of 700.- 
000 tons. 

H. H. Campbell of Steelton raised the question 
whether there had been made in practice under the re- 
quirement of a 5%-inch shrinkage any rails which had: 
not been held before the finishing pass. Mr. Job ad- 
mitted that there had not been, but urged that the re- 
quirement was in the direction of securing the best 
methods attainable. Mr. Campbell insisted that a 
shrinkage of 5% inches was tco small. Dr. C. B. Dud- 
ley of Altoona, chemist of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
spoke in a general way of the methods followed in 
drawing up specifications. He instanced the case of the 
now well known thermal test for car wheels as proof 
that the engineers of the consumer do not put all into 
the specifications. Before the thermal test was adopted 
200 ear wheels were submitted to it by the railroad 
testing department, and in the course of the investiga- 
tion it was found that the wheels broke under it in nine 
different ways. Of these only two were put into the 
specifications; when the wheel breaks into pieces and 
when it cracks so as to involve the tread. All other 
breaks are accepted. 

Specifications are drawn up after a study of all the 
available data and close consultation of the different 
department officers. They are then printed, and through. 
the purchasing agent are submitted to the manufactur- 
ers for criticism, at the same time going also to the di- 
vision engineers. It was found at first that the mann-- 
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facturers were loath to formulate their objections, but 
more recently the specifications have been the result of 
conference and compromise between the consumer and 
the producer. 

Dr. Dudley then described at length how new prob- 
lems have presented themselves through the rapid in- 
crease in size of the rolling stock and the effect upon 
the safety of the traffic. In recent years there have 
been breakages of lcocomctive driving axles, a source of 
accidents previously almost unknown. Dr. Dudley 
pointed out that any broken parts on the Pennsylvania 
system ultimately reach Altoona, where the causes are 
earefully studied. 

The questions which are raised are: Was the fracture 
due to the material? Was the failure due to the design? 
and, finally, was it due to workmanship? He referred 
to the occurrence of widespread and alarming failures 
like that of a lot of 300 car axles, of which seven broke 
in service during the first three weeks. 

It has been found, however, that the three ques- 
tions, even if answered, do not always furnish the rem- 
edy for failures. It has been found, for instance, that 
springs so designed that they will ride well on good track 
do not give good service on rough track. Dr. Dudley re- 
ferred also to a case of 60 driving axles put under 30 
high speed passenger engines of the Atlantic type. 
These are 10% inches finished. While the finishing cut was 
being taken a pin hole developed which opened out a cav- 
ity nearly large enough to admit of a man’s fist. When 
investigated this proyed to be a case of careless heat- 
ing. As a matter of precaution, a 2-inch hole was bored 
through the center of 20 of the axles. Since then there 
has been added to the specifications of all axles about 
6 inches in diameter the requirement that a 2-inch hole 
be put through the center, this diminishing the strength 
by only a trifle over 1 per cent. 

Julian Kennedy of Pittsburgh spoke on specifica- 
tions for boiler plate and finishing temperature, and 
was very emphatic on the necessity of annealing steel 
castings. He stated that the failures of steel castings 
were due, 5 to 1, to lack of annealing when compared 
with adequate chemical analysis or proper physica! 
qualities. 

The balance of the session was largely oceupied with 
a technical discussion of fine poifts in testing materials 
in which Gus C. Henning, Professor Lanza and William 
Kent participated. 

On Thursday afternoon lunch was served at the 
Houston Club of the University of Pennsylvania, this 
being followed by the reading of papers on precious 
metal mining, oil geology, &c. 

Conclusion. 

In the evening there was a brilliant reception at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

The whole day of Friday was devoted to an excur- 
sion on the Delaware, beginning with a visit to the busy 
shipyards of William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company. This was followed by a planked 
shad luncheon, and by a visit to the League Island 
Navy Yard and the New York Ship Building Company. 
The management of the latter having in the past 
shown a hostility to the publication of anything beyond 
the most glittering generalities, we abstain from any 
reference to their plant. 

The return to town closed what has been the most 
satisfactory meeting of the Institute for a long time, in 
all its different aspects. 

ie epesieete ta dilipceteptnaace 

The Appleton Mfg. Company, Batavia, Ill., manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, have replaced their 
plant, which was destroyed by fire over a year ago, with 
one of much larger capacity. The new plant consists of 
two parallel buildings, each 80 x 530 feet, separated by 
a court about 40 feet wide. In one building are located 
the foundry, blacksmith shop, wind mill department, 
galvanizing department and storage warehouse. Ad- 
joining the foundry a core and cupola room, 44 x 44 
feet, has been built into the main building. In the other 
building are the machine shop, wood working depart- 
ment, paint shop and offices. Adjoining the machine 
shop is an extension in which the power plant and heat- 
ing system are installed. The entire plant is equipped 
with modern machinery, and is encircled by a railroad 
siding to facilitate the handling of material. 
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The Use of Steel in Car Construction. 


At the April meeting of the St. Louis Railway Club a 
paper was presented by J. W. Stokes having the above 
title, and from which we take the following: 

The greater availability of lumber as compared with 
steel has thus far prevented the general use of steel in 
car bodies, and immense quantities of large capacity 
ears, whose bodies are composé¢d of wood, have been 
added to the equipment of the railroads during the past 
two years; and judging from the large orders already 
placed, the addition will continve for an indefinite pe- 
riod, forcing the retirement of rolling stock of smaller 
capacity or restricting its use to branch lines. 

In order to give the required additional strength to 
wooden cars of greater carrying capacity eight sills are 
now used instead of six, as was the general practice 
when 40,000 capacity marked the limit. The sills are 
made of larger section and end sills are also made of 
larger proportions: the number of truss rods has also 
been increased from four to six and sometimes eight 
in number, and from 1 to 144 inches and sometimes 1% 
inches in diameter, and the depth of the truss is usually 
increased. The chief strength of a box car built of 
wood must always be in the underframe, and the above 
additions to sills and trussing have been added and in- 
creased with this object in view. This has resulted in 
increased weight of cars, so that the proportion of dead 
weight has about kept pace with the increased tonnage 
capacity. The increased sizes and length of longitudinal 
sills of long leaf have made the selection of longer 
timber necessary and must result in a much smaller 
percentage of native lumber being available for use in 
car building; and while the present conditions of busi- 
ness have tended to prevent the general introduction 
of steel in car body construction, the conclusions clear- 
ly shown by the requirements of traffic are, both from 
increasing scarcity of timber and the development of 
steel making and its suitability, that it must soon be- 
come the exclusive material for car body and under- 
frame construction. 

Within a short time we have seen the wood body 
transom, the wood truck bolster and the spring or sand 
plank disappear and have seen steel substituted with 
the most satisfactory results possible. From the earliest 
days of railroad operation efforts have been made to 
substitute pedestal trucks composed of composite steel 
forms and many of them are in use, but there is now a 
revival of and recurrence to the original diamond frame, 
the merits of which have become so evident that they 
have passed beyond the stage of argument. 


———— ge 


The H. Wetter [ifg. Company’s New Plant. 





On January 19 last the stove plant of the H. Wetter 
Mfg. Company, at Memphis, Tenn., was destroyed by 
fire, and exactly three months from that date, on April 
19, the company so managed as to be able to start up 
the new plant. Without any loss of time after the fire 
the management at once began to make a careful inves- 
tigation of different locations in the United States, and 
many cities and towns offered tempting inducements 
in order to secure the location of the industry. After 
careful consideration it was determined that no place 
in the country presented as favorable advantages as 
did South Pittsburg, Tenn., situated in the heart of 
some of the largest iron and coal fields in the world. 
Through their agents the company purchased the plant 
at that place, which was built several years ago, dur- 
ing the “boom” times, at a cost of $250,000. Being com- 
plete in all its details, but a short time was required in 
getting it into running order. The property extends 
over an area of 10 acres, and the plant consists of five 
modern buildings, two being three-story structures, 60 
x 250 feet, and a three-story building, 50 x 150 feet, and 
two one-story buildings of 200 x 200 feet and 60 x 60 
feet, respectively. 


a 


William Hardie Leitch, general manager of the 
Jersey City Galvanizing Works of Jersey City, N. J., died 
suddenly on Friday, May 2, at his home, 373 Madison 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., as the result of heart 
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failure induced by stomach trouble. Mr. Leitch was 
born at Allegheny City, Pa., 52 years ago, but had lived 
many ycars in Brooklyn, where he was well known iu 
coinmercial circles. He had been connected with the 
Jersey City Galvanizing Works for a long period, and 
bad been treasurer of the New York Manufacturers’ 
Association since its organization. He is survived by 


his widow and daughter and one son. 
ssdeaichasateaacaiidl idieensiictaeaide 


A 300-Ton Chain Testing Machine. 


An indication of the growth of structural and engi- 
neering work may be found in the demand for large 
chain. This demand is an index of the increase in size 
of present engineering works and also of the increased 
number of such large operations. The manufacture of 
large chain is still an “infant industry ” in this country, 
and the Lebanon Chain works of Lebanon, Pa., are pio- 
neers in it. We referred a few weeks ago to their suc- 
cess in manufacturing some of the largest size chain yet 
made. We here present a brief descripticn of the testing 
machine used to prove it, and to break the triplets.. 

This machine was designed and built by the Philadel- 


A 300-TON CHAIN 


phia Machine Tool Company, 448 North Darien street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. W. Bramwell cf that company had 
some years ago enlarged the machine of the Boston 
Navy Yard to 600,000 pounds capacity, and these two 
machines are to-day probably the only successful lever 
machines of this size in this country. The Emery ma- 
chine at Watertown Arsenal is the only other machine 
that we are aware of which will weigh 300 tons. 

As shown by the engraving, both the pulling and 
weighing mechanisms are at the same end of the ma- 
chine. The ways extend to the left so as to take the 90 
feet of chain required for proving. Besides the anchor 
head at the outer end of the machine, there is a head for 
breaking the triplets. These heads are beyond the limit 
of the picture, but a portion of the ways may be seen as 
they extend past the cylinder. The pulling mechanism 
of the machine consists of a hydraulic ram with a pump 
to feed it. The cylinder is 16-inch bore, and the red has 
a stroke of 7 feet. The bore is highly polished to save 
the leather packing, and a special feature is the quick 
return of the ram. The cylinder is nicely hung from two 
arches, and the recoil. which is very great when a piece 
breaks, is most successfully taken by a careful disposi- 
tion of springs. The pump for supplying the cylinder 
has two cylinders, high pressure and low pressure, and 
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each is double acting. Its very large capacity has helped 
to greatly reduce the time heretofore lost when test- 
ing. Another feature of this pump is the adjustable 
str.ke on the high pressure cylinder. The low pressure 
pump automatically gees out of action at about 300 
pounds to the square inch. The pressure then runs up 
rapidly with only the small cylinder working, but the 
operator can control this rapidity by reducing the stroke. 

The weighing mechanism is erected immediately be- 
hind the cylinder. While this arrangement takes up a 
little more space by adding about 6 per cent. to the 
total length of the machine, its advantages over placing 
the levers above the cylinder are obvious. The weighing 
levers and beams are mounted on a trussed frame, which 
makes the weighing mechanism entirely self contained. 
The total pull of 600,000 pounds is divided between two 
bell crank levers placed one above the other. These 
ievers are very massive and cast in steel. The leverage 
is further reduced in the usual manner. The beam is of 
the micrometer screw type—that is, the poise is moved 
cut on the beam by a screw lying along its top, and the 
end of this screw has a divided head. The marking on 
the beam is only for even thousands, and the divided 
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head on the screw gives the reading for every 5 pounds 
up to 1000. The poise is divided into two equal parts, 
and as each half travels the length of the beam this 
device is equivalent to a beam twice as long fitted with 
a poise in one piece, and the delicacy of reading due to 
a long beam is thereby obtained. In use the operator 
throws into gear one poise and runs it out to the end of 
the beam. At 300,000 pounds this poise is at the end of 
the beam and is automatically thrown out of gear with 
the screw. If the specimen runs beyond 300,000 pounds 
the operator throws in the next poise without moving 
from his position and runs it out until the specimen 
breaks. 

The macnine has been subjected to very severe tests 
in operation. It has carried .considerably beyond the 
rated capacity when testing it. In use it has proved 
665 fathoms of 3 3-16 inch chain and broken 33 triplets in 
6 hours. The time for breaking the 33 triplets was 1% 
hours. They are required to exceed 510,000 pounds, 
which ali of them did, and one of them went up to 548,- 
000 pounds. It is claimed that this is by far the quick- 
est werk ever done on a testing machine, and it is nota- 
ble that on careful inspection after the continual heavy 
banging due to the recoil not the slightest ad’ ustment 
was found necessary. 
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The Jones Mixer Patent Decision. 


Summary of the Opinion of the Supreme Court. 


WASHINGTON, TD. ©., May 20, 1902.—The opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of the Car 
negie Steel Company rs. the Cambria Iron Company, in 
volving the validity and infringement of the so called 
“Jones mixer” patent, the conclusions of which were 
briefly announced by the csurt on the 5th inst., has 
been completed by Justice Brown, and comprises a very 
elaborate discussion of modern methods of steel mak- 
ing. The art is carefully traced up to the date of the 
Jones patent, and. in ¢onnection with the alleged an 
ticipation of his device a considerable number of inven 
tions alleged by the defendant to be more or less simi- 
lar to that of Captain Jones are minutely described in 
such a way as to differentiate them from the method 
pursued with the use of the ‘‘ Jones mixer.” An inter- 
esting feature of the opinion is devoted to a descrip 
tion of the exact manner in which the defendant in 
this case infringed the Jones patent, for it will be re- 
membered that in the argument in the Supreme Court 
counsel for the defendant asserted that if the use of 
the mixer made by the Cambria Iron Company was an 
infringement, then all the iron and steel makers in the 
country were open to a similar charge. 

In discussing the case the court first takes up the 
question of anticipation and describes the British patent 
to Tabbener in 1856, the object of which was to dis- 
pense with the necessity of employing large furnaces, 
using in lieu thereof several similar furnaces discharg- 
ing their contents into one reservoir; next, the Deighton 
patent, which the court said presented the common in- 
stance of a patent which attracted no attention and was 
commercially a failure; third, the American patents to 
Durfee in 1871, which the court says cover a process so 
manifestly different from that described by Jones that 
it demands no further attention; fourth, the Witherow 
patent, which “seems to have been merely to provide a 
reservoir for the storage of the large quantity of metal 
from the blast furnaces and to maintain its heat until 
the comparatively small quantities required in the con- 
verters had been drawn off for use.” All these were dis- 
posed of as having no bearing on the case. 

Referring to certain methods of handling hot metal 
which have not been covered by patents, the court says: 
What Made the Jones Process a Success, 

“To enable the Jones process to be successfully car- 
ried out it is necessary: 1, That the intermediate reser- 
voir or mixer should be of large size, ‘say 100 tons’ ca- 
pacity; 2, that it be covered to prevent the access of 
cold air from without; 3, that it be provided with a 
stop, so that it may not be tilted so far as to be emptied 
of its contents; 4, that a quantity of molten metal so 
large as to absorb all the variations of the product of the 
blast furnace received into it and thus to unify the met- 
als discharged into the converters be constantly re- 
tained in it. None of the prior patents or processes to 
which we are referred meets these requirements.  In- 
deed, it is scarcely too much to saythat none meets more 
than one of them. When we add to this that none of 
them was ever used, or was ever susceptible of being 
used, without material alteration, to carry out the Jones 
process, it is evident that the defense of anticipation by 
prior patents rests upon a slender foundation. 

“Our attention is also challenged to certain unpat- 
ented practices, among which is one known as the Whit- 
ney foundry practice for the casting of car wheels, 
wherein the metal is tapped from three cupolas into an 
open reservoir of 8 to 10 tons capacity, permitted to mix 
and even up in it, and the charges withdrawn to be cast 
into car wheels, the reservoir being maintained half full. 
The practice was to run the metal from the cupola fur- 
naces into the reservoir ladle until it was nearly full, 
then to begin pouring out charges into the casting ladles, 
while still continuing to pour metal into the ladle from 
the furnaces, the ladle being kept approximately full 
during the working day, when it was emptied and re- 
filled on the following day. Aside from the fact that 
this process has only to do with cupola metal, uniform- 
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itv in which was largely secured by a careful selection 
of the pig iron charged into the cupola furnace, and had 
no reference whatever to the direct process of charging 
eonverters with the product of blast furnaces, it appears 
that while Whitney recognized the fact that the charges 
of iron from the cupolas when run together into the 
ladle would mix, it appears that with this running to- 
gether of the different charges the mixing operation 
ended. The maintenance of a permanent pool, and the 
constant pouring in and out in ladlefuls—the essence of 
the Jones invention—had nothing to do with the proc- 
ess,” 

Coming to the final question as to the infringement 
by the defendant of the Jones patent, the court de- 
scribes in detail the so-called Bessemer intermediate 
ladle ‘used by the defendant and generally by all Amer- 
ican mills manufacturing steel by the Bessemer proc- 
ess’ pricr to the Jones invention. Continuing, the court 
Sas: 

“It appears elsewhere in the testimony that the in- 
termediate reservoir or ladle was from 15 to 18 tons ca 
pacity, and the converter from 6 to 8 tons; that the mol- 
ten metal was tapped from the cupolas into the reser- 
voir and withdrawn for the converter, and as the inter 
mediate ladle held considerably more than the amount 
of metal necessary to charge a converter, there was 
some incidental mixing; but the main and perhaps the 
only purpose of the reservoir was for storage, and if 
any quantity cf metal were left in the reservoir it was 
by accident rather than by design. It will be noticed, 
too, that the reservoir was open at the top. It does not 
appear to have been made use of in carrying out what is 
known as the direct process, the difference being that 
the cupola practice furnished a metal for the Bessemer 
converter that was uniform in composition, or practical- 
ly so, while the direct metal was largely variable in com- 
position. 

Description of the Cambria Mixer. 


“The testimony further shows that, after the in- 
stallation of the Jones mixer at the Edgar Thomson 
Works, Mr. Morgan, the defendant’s mechanical engi- 
neer; visited and inspected these works and obtained 
information as to their practical operation, and was ad- 
vised by the superintendent as to the location and prop- 
er size of the mixer and its contiguity to the conver- 
ters. Mr. Morgan does not deny this conversation, al- 
though he qualifies it by saying that he thought the 
Jones apparatus had grave defects. Shortly after this 
visit, and in the latter part of 1895, defendant installed 
an apparatus of its own for the operation of the direct 
process, which is herewith produced upon a small scale 
and in comparison with the Jones process. It consisted 
of a covered refractory lined and turtle shaped vessel 
of about 300 tons capacity, arranged to tilt, and having 
a spout at either side for receiving and pouring out the 
metal. The metal was brought to the mixer and poured 
in at one end, and through a spout on the other side was 
poured into a ladle,; which supplied the Bessemer con- 
verters. The metal was supplied both from blast fur- 
naces and cupolas, the former furnishing about two- 
thirds, the latter about one-third of the metal used; but 
the metal from the cupola system was delivered by a 
ladle to the converter direct, and not through the reser- 
voir. The metal from the blast furnace entered the res- 
ervoir in about 15-ton ladle lots, and was withdrawn in 
approximately 12-ton lots. The chief engineer of the 
company states that ‘in accordance with the natural 
way of using the reservoir, it is ordinarily kept well 
filled up.’ 

“That in the practical operation, of the mixer or res- 
ervoir a large quantity of iron was retained for mixing 
purposes is evident from the fact that a chalk mark was 
made on the side of the mixer, which was not allowed to 
run below the floor, as a guide to the men who rotated 
or tilted the mixer, since if the mark went below the 
flocr and out of sight they could not tell how much 
iron was left in the mixer. Under these instructions not 
to allow the chalk mark to go below the floor there was 
retained in the mixer about 175 tons of molten metal, 
amply sufticient for the purpose stated in the Jones pat- 
ent. Its principle of construction was similar to that of 
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the Jones mixer, and its operation identical. Indeed, de- 
fendant’s engineer himself says: ‘ With the exception of 
additions of cupola metal I do not know that there is 
any material difference between our practice and that 
described in the second claim’ of the Jones patent. We 
agree in the opinion of the Circuit Court, that ‘it is 
quite clear, in view of these facts, that infringement 
takes place. That initial mixing rather than storage is 
the purpose of the reservoir is shown by the fact that 
the cupola metal is not stored, but served direct in ladles 
to the converter plant. And that the homogeneous mix- 
ture, once obtained, is used as a dominant pool to pro- 
duce a graduated, nonabrupt product is shown by the 
chalk line minimum limit of 175 tons. With such a per- 
manent dominant pool in constant use, we are clear that 
respondent’s practice infringed the second claim of the 
Jones patent in both letter and spirit.’ ”’ 


Value of the Jones Mixer in Steel Making. 

In conclusion the court sums up the points of the 
Jones invention and its value in steel making as fol- 
lows: 

“Discarding now all that does not bear directly upon 
the validity of the Jones patent, and dropping all super- 
fluity of words, let us determine exactly what Jones has 
contributed, if anything, to the art of making steel. He 
undoubtedly found reservoirs of small size in use, in 
which was poured from receiving ladles enough molten 
metal to fill them, and from which a sufficient amount 
was discharged to supply a converter, usually about half 
the size of the reservoir. But in all these cases the fact 
whether any particular amount of metal was left in the 
reservoir was treated as a matter of indifference or ac- 
cident, although there must have been necessarily some 
incidental mixing; and prebably the metal as it ran into 
the converters approximated more nearly to uniformity 
than when it ran into the reservoir. The former meth- 
ods were adequate for cupola metal, uniformity in which 
had been largely secured by a careful selection and 
breaking up of the pigs, but it had not proved a success 
for blast furnace metal, except that it had been used to 
a very limited extent in foreign countries where the pe- 
culiar character of the iron ore had rendered it possible 
to carry on a direct process, although apparently by 
methods quite other than those employed by Jones. The 
principal step employed by Jones was to magnify the 
capacity of the reservoir about twentyfold, provide it 
with a cover, and to arrange that it should not be tilted 
beyond a certain point, in order that a ‘ considerable 
quantity ’ of molten metal might be retained in it for a 
sufficient time to accomplish a pretty thorough mixing, 
but little change having been made in the meantime in 
the size of the receiving ladles and converters. As the 
reservoir was designed to hold a large quantity of metal 
for a considerable time it must have been covered to ob- 
viate the contents being crusted over or sculled. 

“ As soon as this method had proved to be successful 
by employment at the Edgar Thomson Works, and had 
become so well knownas to attract the attention of other 
manufacturers of steel, it found a ready sale, was 
adopted by all the leading manufacturers in this coun- 
try, and was sold for use abroad for about $50,000. 

“It should be borne in mind that this process was one 
not accidentally discovered, but was the result of a long 
search for the very purpose. The surprise is that the 
manufacturers of steel, having felt the want for so many 
years, should never have discovered from the multiplic- 
ity of patents and of processes introduced into this suit, 
and well known to the manufacturers of steel, that it 
was but a step from what they already knew to that 
which they had spent years in endeavoring to find out. 
It only remains now for the wisdom which comes after 
the fact to teach us that Jones discovered nothing, in- 
vented nothing, accomplished nothing. 

“We cannot better conclude this opinion than by the 
following extract from the opinion of Justice Brad- 
ley in Loom Company vs. Higgins (105 U. S., 580,591): 
‘But it is plain from the evidence, and from the very 
fact that it was not sooner adopted and used, that it did 
not, for years, occur in this light to even the most skill- 
ful persons. It may have been under their very éyes, 
they may almost be said to have stumbled over it; but 
they certainly failed to see it, to estimate its value, and 
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to bring it into notice. . . . Now that it has suc- 
ceeded, it may seem very plain to any one that he could 
have done it as well. This is often the case with inven- 
tions of the greatest merit. It may well be laid down 
as a general rule, though perhaps not an invariable one, 
that if a new combination and arrangement of known 
elements produce a new and beneficial result, never at- 
tained before, it is evidence of invention.’ 

“The decree of the Circuit Court of Appeals is there- 
fore reversed, and the case remanded to the Circuit 
Court for the Western District of Pennsylvania for fur- 
ther proceedings consistent with this opinion.” 


W. L. C. 
Ee 


Coke Oven Temperatures. 


J. Thiry of London has brought before the Iron and 
Steel Institute the familiar modification of the Otto 
coke oven with by-product recovery as modified by G. 
Hilgenstock. The chief improvement lies in the use of 
the Bunsen burner for the combustion of the gases and 
the heating of the ovens. At the plant of Sir B. Samuel- 
son & Co. of Middlesbrough Thiry has made the fol- 
lowing tests with regard to temperature, draft and du- 
ration of the coking process, of which the following is a 
summary of the results: 

a. Combustion Flue.—Measurement taken at different 
ovens gave a temperature of 1878° C. (2510° F.), 1389° 
C. (2534° F.), 1896° C. (2545° F.), 1408° C. (2566° F.), and 
1462° C. (2664° F.), respectively. 

The pressure of the draft below that of the atmos- 
phere was equivalent to a water pressure of 1.52, 1.89, 
2.39, 1.96 and 1.16 mm., respectively. 

b. Lower Horizontal Flue——-The temperatures were 
1227° C. (2248° F.), 1254° C. (2285° F.), 1812° C. (2395° 
F.), and 1215° ©. (2200° F.), and the pressure of the 
draft was equivalent to a water pressure of 1.79, 1.53 
and 2.10 mm. below atmospheric pressure. 

c. Upper Horizontal Flue.—The temperatures measured 
at different ovens were: 1166° C. (2136° F.), 1142° C. 
(2085° F.), 1250° C. (2282° F.), 1145° C. (2092 F.), 1190° 
C. (2174° F.), 1184° C. (2160 F.), 1278° C. (2335 F.), and 
1144° C. (2090° F.). 

The pressure of the draft measured at different ovens 
was equivalent to a water pressure of 0.44, 0.66, 0.51, 
1.02, 0.29 and 1.52 mm. below the atmospheric pressure. 

d. Gas Main.—At the top of the oven and at the point 
of entry into the exhaust pipe the pressure was equal to 
a water pressure of 0.44 mm. below atmospheric pres- 
sure, and the temperature in the main was 283° to 293° 
C. (544° to 560° F.). 

e. Waste Gas Flue.—In front of the ovens the pressure 
was equal to a water pressure of 6.89 mm., which in- 
creased to 10.830 mm. before entering the boilers, the tem- 
perature being 1245° C. (22738° F.). 

f. Air for Combustion.—The temperature at the top of 
the gas burners varied between 355° C. (671° F.) and 
438° C. (820° F.). 


ee 


Drawback on Certain Steel Products. 


The United States Treasury Department has made 
the following ruling under date of May 10: 

Upon the exportation of bars, flats, rounds, U-bars, 
channels, angles, light section rails, cultivator bars, I- 
bars, tees, &c., manufactured by the Buffalo Steel Com- 
pany of Tonawanda, N. Y., wholly from imported scrap 
steel rails, a drawback will be allowed equal in amount 
to the duties paid on the imported materials so used, 
less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. The preliminary 
entry must show the quantity of the material exported, 
and, furthermore, in addition to the usual averments, 
that the exported articles were manufactured of the ma- 
terial and in the manner set forth in the manufacturers’ 
sworn statement as made from their records, which 
must be filed with the collector of customs at the port of 
exportation. In the liquidation of entries, the quantity 
of imported scrap steel which may be taken as a basis 
for the allowance of drawback may be the quantity de- 
clared in the drawback entry after official verification 
of the exported weights. 








The Barnard & Leas Magnetic Separator. 


The magnetic separator manufactured by Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Company, Moline, I1l., is designed to save iron 
which would otherwise be lost from foundry and general 
mill waste, including cupola slag. The waste after be- 
ing put through the tumbling boxes is passed through 
the magnetic separator. 

In operation the cinders and other refuse containing 
iron are crushed as is usual in a tumbling barrel, which 
has openings through which the crushed cinders and 
smaller pieces of iron pass, while the largest pieces are 
retained. These larger pieces of iron are cared for in the 
usual manner, and the crushed cinders and dust are then 
passed through the separator by being thrown or con- 
veyed into the hopper on the machine. A screw con- 
veyor in the bottom of the hopper then carries the waste 
by regular and steady flow into the revolving screen at 
the head of the machine, where the fine sand and dust 
are drawn off. The remaining iron and cinders then pass 
into the magnetic separator, where the iron is retained 
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President Chauncey H. Castle of Quincy, Ill., pre 
sented his annual report, in which he reviewed the events 
of the year, going into the history of such labor troubles 
as had occurred with the necessary detail to enable those 
present to understand what had been accomplished. 
Happily, these troubles had not been of great impor- 
tance. The annual meeting is the only occasion upon 
which the members are fully advised as to matters of 
this character, as for obvious reasons the information 
regarding these delicate questions is not widely dis- 
seminated. As this organization deals with matters per- 
taining to labor only, acting in the capacity of a com- 
mittee of inquiry, conciliation and adjustment, when- 
ever called upon to do so by any of its members, or 
by any organization of workmen with whom it may have 
agreements, its work is necessarily individual and, there- 
fore, personal and confidential. 

The president’s report of work of this character ac- 
complished during the year just past covered 33 large 
pages of close typewriting and referred to nearly 100 
“issues”’ that had been brought up for attention, all 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 


and the refuse falls out at the tail of the machine. This 
operation continues until the machine is sufficiently 
loaded with iron, when the electric current is switched 
off automatically, and the pure iron falls out into the 
receptacle provided for it. The lever controlling the 
switch also operates automatically a deflecting chute, 
which moves with the switch, and thus the refuse and 
iron are discharged in different receptacles. The entire 
operation after the waste is thrown into the hopper of 
the machine is done automatically. 


OO 


The Stove Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation, 


In accordance with time honored custom, the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association held their an- 
nual meeting on the day preceding the gathering of the 
National Association of Stove Manufacturers. It was 
the seventeenth annual convention. The meeting occu- 
pied the whole of Tuesday, and is stated to have been 
one of the most interesting in the experience of the 
organization. The attendance was the largest in the 
history of the association, numbering about 60. The 
number present was, in fact, greater than the number of 
establishments embraced in the membership, several 
companies having more than one representatiye present. 





of which were adjusted without serious trouble or ex- 
pense or are now in process of adjustment. Referring 
to the general condition of the affairs of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Castle says: 

“The membership has largely increased; its financial 
condition is shown to be entirely satisfactory; thorough 
harmony prevails among its members, and its plan of 
procedure has been demonstrated to be advantageous 
and satisfactory to employees as well as to employers, 
so that workmer in departments of the stove manu- 
facturing business, other than with whom they have 
agreements for conciliation, are now asking for such, to 
the end that the agreed-upon plans of adjustment may 
be applied.” 

The death of George H. Holland of St. Louis during 
the year left a vacancy on one of the district commit- 
tees, which President Castle filled at the time by the 
appointment of Ralph 8. Buck, also of St. Louis. Mr. 
Buck’s appointment was ratified by the association, who 
elected him to serve for the ensuing year. The district 
committees were enlarged by the addition of Stanhope 
Boal of Piqua, Ohio, and Samuel R. Baldwin of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The association added nine to its list of members 
during the year. That the affairs of the association are 
running along very satisfactorily may be inferred from 
the fact that the old officers were re-elected and a 
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hearty vote of thanks was given them for their efficient’ 
services. ‘The list of officers stands as follows: 

President, Chauncey H. Castle, Quincy, IIl.; vice- 
president, Henry Cribben, Chicago; treasurer, Abram 
C. Mott, Philadelphia; secretary, Thomas J. Hogan, Chi- 
cago; General Executive Committee: Chauncey H. Castle, 
Quincy, Ill.; Jeremiah Dwyer, Detroit, Mich.; Henry 
Cribben, Chicago; Abram C. Mott, Philadelphia; Grange 
Sard, Albany, N. Y.; N. H. Burt, Leavenworth, Kan.; 
Lazard Kahn, Hamilton, O.; John A. Roe, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and D. McAfee, Quincy, III. 


The Proposed Reform of the Draw- 
back Laws. 


Another Hearing on the Lovering Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1902.—The Ways and 
Means Con:mittee on the 14th inst. again took up the 
Lovering Drawback bill, and gave an extended hearing 
to Acting Deputy Naval Officer J. C. Sage, chief clerk of 
the drawback division of the Naval Office at New York, 
and to Col. Ira Ayer, a special agent of the Treasury De- 
partment, who has devoted much time and attention to 
the framing of drawback regulations. Mr. Sage is the 
author of the present. drawback statute as found in 
Section 30 of the Dingley act. Mr. Sage’s testimony 
constituted a, strong indorsement of the practicability 
of the Lovering bill. Because of lack of time Colonel 
Aver was unable to complete his argument before the 
committee, but the impression was gathered from that 
portion which he delivered orally that he was opposed 
to the modification of the drawback law involved in the 
Lovering bill. Colonel Ayer’s full statement, which 
will ultimately be printed in connection with the hearing, 
shows, however, that his objection to the pending bill 
was based upon points which have no bearing upon the 
proposition to relieve all manufacturers of the necessity 
of identifying their material. The bill as originally 
drawn extends its provisions only to ores, metals, hides 
or leather, and it is Colonel Ayer’s belief that manu- 
*acturers employing these classes of raw materials have 
been provided for under the existing drawback law and 
regulations rather better than other manufacturers; 
hence, he is of the opinion that if the statute is amended 
it should be so amplified as to be of benefit to manufac- 
turers in other lines of trade. Since the hearing he has 
prepared as a substitute for section 1 of the Lovering 
bill, a measure which he characterizes as “ but one step 
removed from the French drawback law, although 
clearly differentiated from that law.” 

The testimony the Ways and Means Committee 
has taken with regard to the Lovering bill has made a 
very decided impression upon Chairman Payne and his 
colleagues. who are beginning to realize that some- 
thing must be done to aid American manufacturers in 
selling their surplus products abroad, and the fear is 
expressed that, unless the drawback laws are liberalized 
in important particulars, an irresistible demand will be 
made by manufacturers for free raw materials. The 
committee is very desirous of avoiding tariff agitation 
in Congress for another year at least, and is, therefore, 
inclined to investigate the Lovering bill very carefully 
before acting upon it. 


The Opinion of J. C. Sage. 

In giving his evidence Mr. Sage stated at the outset 
that he had heard a good deal about the danger of 
frauds in the enforcement of the drawback law, but his 
attention had been called to very few irregularities and 
these had been but trifling. Referring to the Lovering 
bill, he said: “ 1 see no reason why the provisions of the 
bill now before the committee could not be safely ad- 
yninistered, if intelligently administered. I must make 
that qualification ‘if intelligently administerd,’ precise- 
ly as it is in the case of section 30 of the present law.” 

“A difficulty has been suggested,” said Chairman 
Payne, “that the importer might import material of high 
grade and valne, and then when he came to manufac- 
turing his goods use domestic material of a much lower 
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grade and value, and if he put the same quantity in 
would be able to evade the law and in that way get a 
rebate of the duties paid on the higher priced articles. 
What have you to say about that?” 

‘““As I understand the provision,’ replied Mr. Sage, 
“it requires that the materials appearing in the article 
prepared for export, or the article exported, should be 
of an equal grade and quality and should be of the 
same productive or mechanical value. The materials 
used in the manufacture of articles for certain purposes 
should be adapted to those purposes. The articles re- 
quiring spring steel should be made of material which 
would make spring steel, and the same may be said of 
cutting steei and of steel which would stand great ten- 
sion or steel that would sustain a crushing force. I 
merely mention these as illustrations.” 


Manufacturers Relied Upon to Identify Materials. 


“It has been stated,” said the chairman, “that it 
would be necessary to have a corps of expert clerks to 
examine the domestic materials used in the manufacture 
of articles as weil as the imported material on which 
they grant the drawback of the equivalent amount. 
What do you say about that?” 

“T think the story would be told by the manufac- 
tured article itself. If domestic materials were used in 
place of imported materials the quality of the article 
would indicate whether or not the material used was 
the equivalent of the imported material. The grade of 
the exported material could not be determined except 
by an expert, but it is now so determined. The grade of 
the imported material would be indicated by its identi- 
fication by the manufacturer; it would be indicated by 
the price or rate paid; and if that grade of material were 
used in the manufacture of an inferior article I think 
that fact would be manifest to an expert of ordinary in- 
telligence. We rely upon the manufacturer for the 
identification of the material used. We take his affi- 
davit of the fact; take practically the same evidence 
that would be taken in a court to prove a fact.” 

“Do you think that a mere inspection would show, 
for instance, in a casting for machinery, that an ore of 
a high grade was used in the manufacture?” 

* Well, in the matter of castings almost any grade of 
ore would make a casting unless for some specific pur- 
pose and required to be subjected to some specific test 
or strain, but I think the article itself in which it ap- 
peared would indicate the character of the material.” 

“If a manufacturer had an easy conscience,” sug- 
gested Mr. Payne, “and was able to swear readily, as 
some people who bring imported goods into this country 
are disposed to do, of course the dishonest manufac- 
turer would have an advantage under the present law 
over the honest one; would he not?” 

“Under the present law, yes, sir; or under the pro- 
posed law.” 

“What is your understanding of the application of 
the word ‘identified’ as used in the customs drawback 
law?" asked the chairman. 

“The law as construed and the regulations estab- 
lished for the carrying out of the law call upon the man- 
ufacturer to specify the material used in the manufac- 
ture of the article. He gives the name of the importer, 
the name of the vessel by which the importation was 
made, the date of the importation and the place whence 
the material was imported and then describes the ma- 
terial. If it is imported in packages he gives the marks 
and number of packages, and that gives the adminis- 
trative officer an opportunity’ to compare the identifica- 
tion which he makes with the official record of impor- 
tation, giving the character of the material so far as is 
necessary to specify that character for tariff purposes. 
In other words, the identification of the material is its 
specific description by the importer, or rather by the 
manufacturer, who may be the importer or may have 
received his material from another importer, but it is 
a specific description of the material used.” 

The chairman then asked whether section 29 of the 
Dingley act, which permits domestic materials to be sub- 
stituted for foreign in the refining of lead ores, might 
not be taken as a precedent for the Lovering bill, to 
which the witness replied. 








“TI think the point covered by that would be tne sub- 
stitution authorized by section 29 of domestic material 
in the place of foreign material, for the purpose of set- 
ting apart the products of the smelting of the metals. I 
should think that was a legal authorization of the sub- 
stituti.n of domestic material in place of foreign mate- 
rial, and would therefore have an analogy to what is con- 
templated by section 1 of the Lovering bill.” 

* As I understand this proposed bill,’ said Mr. Dalzell, 
*‘in cases where domestic material is used and is to be 
exported and drawabck claimed, such material must be 
of like character, and it must be of equal quantity and 
value. Now, suppose between the time the foreign ma 
terial is imported and the time the domestic material is 
exported there is a material change in the value so that 
the domestic material of the same quantity is very much 
less in value: would not that furnish a case where this 
act would not operate at all?” 

“That could be very readily provided fur, by not con 
sidering the commercial value of the material. ‘The 
value of the material should be considered with refer- 
ence to its kind and grade—that is, its productive value. 
Certain material will produce certain effects and the 
value of that materiai is its effective value, and the ef- 
fective value of the imported and the domestic material 
should be compared instead of the commercial value. 
That can be very easily provided for.” 

The witness was then asked by Mr. Lovering if he 
knew of any case where drawback liquidation was sus- 
pended pending investigation to determine whether the 
imported material had been properly identified, to which 
he replied: 

“There have been several instances of that kind, sev- 
eral very important cases. The liquidations of the John 
A. Roebling Sons’ Company were suspended and they 
were also called upon to refund certain moneys which 
had been paid to them by way of drawbacks because it 
was claimed that their identification was defective. 
There was another case, that of the National Lead Com- 
pany, in which they had identified lead used in the man- 
ufacture of white lead for export. Their identification 
was questioned and the liquidation of their entries was 
suspended, and I think the liquidation of quite a number 
of entries remains suspended at the present time on that 
ground, and there have been various instances where 
the competency of identification has been questioned and 


liquidation has been suspended.” 
4 


Colonel Ira Ayer Testifies, 

This concluded Mr. Sage’s testimony, and Colonel 
Ayer took the stand. He said that in his opinion the 
provisions of the proposed bill were based upon an as- 
sumed difficulty or impossibility in identifying imported 
material used under the provisions of section 30. If 
there were such a difficulty he thought there should be 
some remedy, but it seemed to him there was not, and 
therefore he had been unable to see the necessity for the 
proposed legislation. 

“In every single case, so far as I can now recall,” 
said he, ‘ the manufacturers have not only carefully and 
earnestly co-operated with the Government in getting at 
all the facts, but they have declared that they could con- 
form to all the requirements without difficulty. The rea- 
son I speak with a good deal of certainty with respect to 
those declarations is that in all difficult cases the manu- 
facturer has been very carefully consulted to know 
whether it was all in the line with his manufacturing 
methods, and whether he could comply with these regu- 
lations. 

Interesting Drawback Investigations. 


“In illustration of this point let me cite a decision 
providing for the payment of drawback on pig iron, 
spiegeleisen and ferromanganese, manufactured by the 
Maryland Steel Company of Sparrow’s Point, Md., from 
a mixture of imported and domestic ores, also of steel 
products, such as ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, rails, fish 
plates and tin plate bars, into the manufacture of which 
have entered, or may enter, every species of imported 
ores and of domestic materials used in the manufacture 
of iron or steel or their preducts. In placing this upon 
the record, gentlemen of the committee who may feel 
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disposed to do so will see the significance probably of 
every provision contained in that decision. Perhaps IL 
ought to say that in this investigaticn, as in fact in all 
others, the investigator visited the works of the com- 
pany at Baltimore, consulted most carefully with the 
representatives of the company, among whom was F. W. 
W.od, the president, and that those representatives were 
bronght together with the Collector and his representa- 
tive in the drawback division of the custom house; that 
every single point was carefully considered, the manu- 
facturers themselves giving the most patient and care- 
ful consideration to many points which do not appear in 
this regulation. It was found from the investigation 
that what is required so far as the keeping of the rec- 
ords showing every pound of every kind of material that 
entered into the manufacture of what are called in the 
regulations and by themselves ‘ blocks’ of manufacture, 
Was a niatter of business with them—that is to say, their 
records of manufacture showed every pound of all kinds 
cf material that entered into each block of manufacture. 

‘** Under the regulations a sworn statement is submit- 
ted, embracing an abstract of these manufacturing rec- 
ords which is filed with the drawback entry and which 
serves as a basis for liquidation. There may be differ- 
ent products, like No. 1 rails, No. 2 rails, and scrap. All 
the products of each block are accounted for and their 
values are declared, and the duty paid on the imported 
material used is distributed according to the relative 
quantity and value of the manufactured product, so that 
the No. 1 rail when exported gets that proportion of the 
duty paid on such imported raw material as was used. 
The No. 2 rails, which are less in value, get their pro- 
portion. Drawback cannot be paid on waste because 
waste is not regarded as a manufacture if exported. 
Now, not only is this done under this regulation, but the 
Maryland Steel Company having manufactured billets, 
and the duty paid on the export material used having 
been distributed to the several products of the block or 
blocks, if they have occasion to sell to another manufac- 
turer for the manufacture of wire nails they can trans- 
fer the drawback. Application having been duly made 
by the manufacturer of wire nails, a regulation was is- 
sued by the Department providing for a drawback on 
steel wire nails manufactured by the American Steel & 
Wire Company from steel billets produced by the Mary- 
land Steel Company. A certificate of manufacture from 
the Maryland Steel Company is furnished to the ex- 
porter, showing that the billets which they sold to him 
were manufactured under certain blocks of manufacture, 
and a certificate from the collector of customs of Balti- 
more showing the proportion of duty that belonged to 
those billets. 

“Another regulation issued last March provides a 
drawback on pig iron manufactured by the Buffalo 
Union Furnace Company of Buffalo, N. Y., from im- 
ported and domestic iron ores. That was a comparative- 
ly simple matter to investigate and to report upon. It 
was found that most exact records were kept by that 
company. Most exact weights were taken both of the 
imported and domestic material, under fixed formule. 
That is to say, either one-twelfth of imported ore and 
eleven-twelfths of domestic ore or two-twelfths of im- 
ported ore and ten-twelfths of domestic ore were used. 
In that case the records were accepted as the basis; and 
sworn abstracts from those records were required to be 
filed with the drawback entry, the same to be verified 
by a comparison of those abstracts with the records 
themselves, as the collector might deem necessary. Reg- 
ulations have also been issued regarding drawback on 
structural material, also granting a drawback on car 
wheels. 

Drawback on Structural Material. 


‘*T will say here, without dwelling more at length on 
those decisions, that an investigation is now pending 
for a rate of drawback on imported structural material 
used in the manufacture of bridges and buildings for ex- 
port by Milliken Brothers of New York, who are very 
large manufacturers of those particular articles, ship- 
ping them to all parts of the world—Hawaii, South 
Africa, South America, the West Indies, &c. The sub- 
ject was somewhat difficult, for the reason that im- 
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ported steel and domestic steel were used in some cases 
in the manufacture of trusses for bridges, for roofs of 
buildings, &c., but it was solved in this way: In cutting 
the pieces required for the manufacture of trusses a 
record was kept of those pieces, which it was found could 
be done with very little trouble; and it was found that 
the exact weight of steel and indeed the exact number 
and description of pieces, whether channels, beams, an- 
gles, or whatever the case might be, could be stated 
positively and submitted as a sworn abstract based on 
the manufacturing records. 

“There also came in the question of wastage by 
punchings, which is considerable; then the filling of 
those punchings, or apertures, with steel rivets. The 
method in which it is proposed to handle this matter is 
as follows: Take the weight of the pieces as cut off pre- 
paratory to going into the truss. There is the actual 
weight, which can always be given by schedule. Allow 
for the waste—namely, punchings; make a small al- 
lowance, also, for waste by ends cut off, which are use- 
less or comparatively useless for manufacturing, but not 
entirely worthless, and frame a regulation whick brief- 
ly shall cover those exportations. If the total weight of 
the trusses could be taken as the basis for allowance of 
drawback, at first sight it would seem as though that 
would be the more simple way; but the company very 
readily assented to the proposition that the method that 
I have described somewhat imperfectly could be 
adopted with little trouble and some expense. Some 
little additional expense was involved, of course, but 
very little compared with what the drawback would 
be worth to them on the basis of the present law. I 
assume, without having examined them particularly, 
that the two or three decisions to which I referred just 
before making this last statement are certainly not more 
intricate than those I have now mentioned. 

“I have here some eight decisions providing for 
drawbacks on locomotives manufactured from imported 
parts. All of these have been handled with readiness. 
In that connection it is proper to state that from read- 
ing the testimony already before the committee I find 
that what is regarded as a cause of complaint is that 
where cast iron, if you please, in considerable masses or 
quantities in the larger forms that may be used in loco- 
motives, has been used, purchased, perhaps, from other 
manufacturers, it is impossible to identify the imported 
materia]. The answer to that would seem to be that if 
the Allentown people can manufacture their various 
products on certificates of manufacture obtained from 
the coliector at Baltimore and from the Maryland Steel 
Company, as they are doing, and getting their draw- 
back promptly on their wire nails and wire fencing, it 
would seem natural to believe that if the locomotive 
people understood the matter and were willing to give 
it the necessary attention they might secure their draw- 
back on either cast iron or whatever else might appear 
in locomotives, such as cranks, piston rods, &c.”’ 


Complaint by Harvesting Machine Makers. 


“The complaint made by many manufacturers,” said 
Chairman Payne, “is the expense of complying with 
the regulations. For instance, the manufacturers of 
harvesting machinery say that each part of the machine 
goes through a different shop and a different set of 
hands. They use imported material and domestic ma- 
terial; and it would cost them more in delay to separate 
the imported materials for the foreign machines and 
keep the domestic material in the machines for the do- 
mestic market than the drawback amounts to, whereas 
if they could get something like this bill the drawback 
would amount to considerable to them. That is the 
complaint they make. They say they will have to revo- 
lutionize their system, and that it will cost them a good 
deal more than it will be worth to change from one to 
the other.” 

“It would seem probable,” replied Colonel Ayer, 
“that the remarks | have just made with regard to the 
wire manufacturers should apply as an answer to that 
statement. I think the gentlemen who made this com- 
plaint did not fully understand the mode by which 
drawbacks could be secured.” 

“They claim to have studied it,” said Mr. Payne. *‘ 
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“Certainly, that would involve some difficulty and 
some expense.” conceded Colonel Ayer, “but I may 
state that from such experience as I have had, many 
manufacturers, after making their application and dur- 
ing the early part of the investigation, have conceived 
that there would be a difficulty in identifying the im- 
ported material; but afterward they have found that 
they could fully, if not readily, organize their business, 
their mode of keeping records and modes of manufac- 
ture so as to meet the requirements of the law as they 
have been sought to be technically enforced.” 


Colonel Ayer’s Proposed Substitute for Section 1. 


Colonel Ayer’s oral statement concluded at this point, 
but in view of the fact that in its incomplete form his 
argument appeared to be directly in opposition to the 
proposed amendment of the drawback law, and espe- 
cially because Representative Lovering has introduced 
a new measure in which the privileges provided are ex- 
tended to all classes of materials, Colonel Ayer subse- 
quently prepared the following memorandum, which 
will appear in the official record as a part of his state- 
ment: 

“T want to say further that I do not appear before 
the committee with any bias on the main question. I 
would be glad to see any legislation enacted suggested 
by section 1 of the bill that is necessary in order to open 
more widely foreign markets to the product of Ameri- 
can labor, and which at the same time can be safely and 
equitably administered. As illustrative of my thought 
along these lines, after I received the request of the 
chairman to submit my views to the committee and be- 
fore leaving New York I made a draft of a substitute 
for section 1, which I will submit merely for your con- 
sideration, in connection with other material that may 
come before you, in case it should be decided that fur- 
ther legislation recognizing the principle of substitution 
is desirable. This draft is as follows: 

“That when imported materials on which duties have been 
paid have been used either alone or in combination with domes 
tic materials, or when domestic materials have been wholly sub- 
stituted for such imported materials in the manufacture ef 
articles for export under the provisions of section 30 of the 
Tariff act, approved July 24, 1897, or when, owing to necessary 
conditions of manufacture, the specific importations used, sep- 
arately or in combination with domestic materials, cannot be 
identified as required under the said section, drawback may be 
allowed on such articles, when exported, the same as though 
they had been manufactured wholly from such imported mate , 
rials and the identification had been complete; provided, that 
the domestic materials used wholly or in part in the manufac- 
ture of the exported articles are of like kind, and at least of 
equal value for manufacturing purposes with the imported mate 
rials herein mentioned; and provided further, that an adequate 
portion of the imported materials, which may be referred to as 
an aggregate credit for drawback purposes, shal! be in the actual 
ownership and possession of the manufacturer at the time and 
place of manufacture, and that the quantity taken, to be charged 
against the record of importations ag the basis for allowance of 
drawback, shall in no case exceed the quantity that would be al- 
lowed under existing law if the exported article had been manu- 
factured wholly from the imported materials. 

“It will be observed that this draft extends the pro- 
visions for substitution to all materials and all species 
of manufactures, and hence cannot be open to the 
charge of legislation in favor of any particular class of 
manufacturers. It also covers all possible conditions 
of manufacture—namely, cases where imported ma- 
terials have been used either alone or in combination 
with domestic materials, cases where domestic materials 
have been wholly substituted for imported materials, 
and cases when, owing to the necessary conditions of 
manufacture, the specific importations, used separately 
or in combination with domestic materials, cannot be 
identified as required under existing law, and provides 
that a drawback may be allowed the same as though 
the articles had been manufactured wholly from im- 
ported materials and the identification had been com- 
plete. Only one condition is not specified and that is 
where wholly imported materials are used and can be 
identified, the reason being that this condition is pro- 
vided for under the present law and hhence no further 
legislation is required covering this condition. 

“The provisos which Zollow, in the draft submitted, 
are such as seemed to me necessary and proper so as to 
make clear the exact meaning and intent of the law, 
and further so as to secure uniformity and safety of ad- 
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ministration throughout the entire country. As far as 
the provisions of this draft are concerned, and as far as 
I understand the working of the French system, the pro- 
visions of the draft are but one removed from that sys- 
tem, although purposely a distinct line of demarcation 
has been preserved.” 

As the result of questions by Chairman Payne and 
Mr. Dalzell, the fact was brought out that nearly all 
the regulations quoted by Colenel Ayer have been is- 
sued within the past year, and it was also developed 
that no statistics have been gathered showing the extent 
to which drawbacks have actually been secured under 
these regulations. The committee has official corre- 
spondence showing that many regulations have proved 
impracticable and that many of the manufacturers who 
have filed preliminary drawback entries have not been 
able to complete their identification and thus secure a 
return of the duties paid. The committee will probably 
take further testimony before formally considering the 


Lovering Dill. W. Bs G 
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The Keller Feed Water and Air Heater. 


In the accompanying illustration {is presented the 
Keller feed water heater, purifier, condenser and hot 
air blast apparatus combined, which is being put on 
the market by the National Steam Economizer Company 
of Springfield, Mass. It is designed to utilize the ex- 
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them. A portion of the hot air may also be used direct- 
ly under the grates of the boilers for promoting a more 
perfect combustion. 

‘intial = 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railrord. 





Three important enterprises are in course of develop- 
ment in connection with the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad. Plans long under consideration have been 
matured for an extension of the line from its present 
southern terminus at Sinnemahoning, Pa., on the Phila- 
delphia & Erie, into the bituminous coal fields of Clear- 
field County. In anticipation of this action coal proper- 
ties that experts estimate to be underlaid with upward 
of 21,000,000 tons of good steam and coking bituminous 
coal have been acquired. These lands are situated near 
Tyler, Pa., about 30 miles south of Sinnemahoning. In 
order to provide means for paying for the coal proper- 
ties, for opening mines and for building and equipping 
the new railway lines required, the directors have au- 
thorized an issue of $4,000,000 of 4 per cent. noncumula- 
tive preferred stock, of which $3,000,000 is to be sold. 
The remainder of the authorized issue will be reserved 
for future capital requirements. 

The railroad company’s present fixed charge is about 
$150,000 on $3,558,000 of bonds. 'The dividend upon the 
$3,000,000 of preferred stock will call for $120,000, mak- 


ing the tetal amount required to pay interest and pre 





THE KELLER FEED WATER AND AIR HEATER 


huust steam from power plants for heating the feed 
water to boilers, for extracting the grease from exhaust 
steam condensation, and for heating the building in 
which it may be installed by means of the hot blast sys- 
tem. As will be seen from the cut, the apparatus consists 
of a steel chamber through which a series of tubes pass 
for the double purpose of condensing the steam and 
heating the air, the claim being made that air delivered 
from the heater has a temperature of about 160 degrees. 
After the exhaust steam passes over these pipes and a 
spray of feed water has been thrown into it to effect the 
condensation of the steam it reaches the settling cham- 
ber. When the condensation reaches the settling cham- 
ber, instead of boiling, it is quiet and allows any sedi- 
ment to settle to the bottom. In passing to the settling 
chamber the exhaust steam passes over baffle plates for 
the purpose of allowing the grease and oil to become de- 
posited where it can readily be drawn off, and prevent- 
ing the return to the boiler to form scale. From this 
lower chamber the condensation is pumped through the 
superheating coils surrounded by exhaust steam into the 
upper part of the heater, and is sent to the boiler at a 
boiling temperature to aid in the quick generation of 
steam. 

The heater is made both with a hot air attachment, 
as shown, and without it. When used in connection 
with a fan the hot air can be used for heating a build- 
ing, for drying paper, lumber or other materials, for 
preventing the freezing of the ore and material going 
through rock breaking and ore crushing machinery, and 
to prevent the dirt from adhering and freezing fast to 
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ferred stock dividends in the fiscal year 1903 $270,000, 
as against net earnings conservatively estimated at over 
$425,000. 

The present northwestern terminus of the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna is at Wellsville, N. Y., on the Erie, about 
75 miles southeast of Buffalo. At an early day the line 
will be extended into Buffalo. With this in view about 
100 acres of land on Lake Erie, adjoining the properties 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, have been acquired in the interest of the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna. To build the proposed railroad 
from Wellsville to Buffalo the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Terminal Railway Company are to be organized under 
the laws of New York. 

Adjoining the Buffalo terminal of the railroad, and 
in immediate connection with it, the Buffalo & Susque 
hanna Iron Company, lately organized, purpose to erect 
two balst furnaces. 

The members of the St. Louis Railway Club and 
their friends were treated to a most enjoyable and ex- 
cellently conducted excursion by the management of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad on Friday, 
May 16. A special train left St. Louis at 9 a.m. and 
proceeded to Hannibal, Mo., for an inspection of the 
company’s new shops. New buildings have been 
erected, and the plant, which is complete in its equip- 
ment, is operated entirely by electricity. Every courtesy 
and attention was carefully studied for the reception 
and entertainment of visitors and all voted the trip a 
great success. 
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Fig. 1.—General Plan of Blooming Mill and Engine. 
A GERMAN BLOOMING MILL. 
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A German Blooming Mill. 


Stahl und Eisen, in a recent issue, publishes draw- 
ings and a description of a modern German blooming 
mill which the Maerkische Maschinenban Anstalt at 
Wetter a. d. Ruhr completed for the Roechlingsche Hisen 
und Stahlwerke at Voelklingen a. d. Saar. The mill is 
used for blooming ingots up to 17 x 18 inches in section 
and weighing 4 tons. 

The ingots are lifted from the soaking pits by elec- 
tric traveling cranes, and are deposited upon the rollers 
with the aid of a hydraulic cylinder. They are con- 
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by racks through the intervention of two single acting 
hydraulic cylinders. The teeth of the rack are inserted 
and consist of nickel steel, so that the danger of a break- 
age is avoided as much as possible. A good deal of at- 
tention has been paid to strengthening the housings. 

The valves are located on the pulpit above the roll 
table. The latter has been placed somewhat higher than 
is usual, the upper edge of the rollers being located 43.3 
inches above the general level. 

The rollers are driven by a vertical engine of 13.78 
inches in diameter, 19.7 inches stroke, these dimensions 
being made full, since the pressure often drops below 





Fig. 2.—Side Blevation of Blooming Mill. 
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Fig. 3.—End Elevation of Blooming Mill 


A GERMAN 


veyed to the rolls by 16 rollers, 17.30 inches in diameter, 
some of which are solid. The diameter of the rolls was 
fixed at 45.27 inches when the mill was designed, but 
the rolls of the older existing blooming mill, having a 
diameter of 43.3 and 108.27 inches width, are used in 
the new mill. A hydraulic tilting apparatus is pro- 
vided for turning and moving the ingots. It has four 
sets of fingers. One drawback which was noticeable 
frequently in older designs of tilting apparatus was that 
the fingers could not be removed from above when they 
were bent. The present design permits of this readily, 
and besides the apparatus is protected against scale 
dropping from above. The upper roll is counterbalanced 


by two hydraulic cylinders, while the upper spindle is 
The screws are handled 


counterbalanced by weights. 





BLOOMING MILL. 


75 pounds. The object in making the engine large, too, 
was to attain a higher speed of the roll table in spite 
of lessened speed of engine. The design has been so 
arranged that it will take very few changes to provide 
for driving by electricity. The gears were designed 
specially by the engineer of the Roechling Works, Ort 
mann. The pinions, which have a diameter of 47.2 
inches, are journaled in a casing made of one casting, 
which is converted into a closed box by placing a lid 
upon it. The gears operate entirely in oil, thus greatly 
reducing the wear. 

The rolls behind the mill, of which there are eight. 
are followed by a narrow set of rolls, at the end of 
which is located the hydraulic billet shear. An elec- 
trically driven conveyor delivers the small billets and: 
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crops to small cars. A hydraulic pusher, in connection 
with a hydraulic lifting table, serves for loading the 
billets upon cars by which they are conveyed to the 
other mills. A third arrangement provides for carrying 
the billets from the shears to an inclined plane, from 
which they are carried to the heating furnaces of the 
beam mill. 

The engine is a cross compound tandem reversing 
engine, 40 and 63 inches in diameter of cylinder and 
51.2 inches stroke. The engine works at a speed of 120 
revolutions per minute, and is geared 1 to 2%. The 
engine is coupled to a central condensation system, and 
has no trouble whatever in overcoming the resistance of 
the rolling mill. Steam pressure runs down from 112 
to 75 pounds in the boiler. 

The piston valves are operated by Allan gear and 
hydraulic arrangements. Between the receiver and the 
low pressure cylinder there is located the well-known 
Kiesselbach patent valve. The handling of the main 
supply valve and the special valve referred to is read- 
ily done by the engineer, the engine operating very 
quietly and safely, so that half revolutions can be made 
without any difficulty. The engine and mill are con- 
nected by two cranes, whose tracks lie at right angles 


Fig. 4.—Pulpit. 
A GERMAN BLOOMING MILL. 


to one another. The lower electrically driven 40-ton 
crane serves the older and the new blooming mill and 
the gearing of the reversing engine, so that changes in 
the rolls and repairs can be very rapidly made. 


The Sterling Steel Foundry Company. 


The recently organized Sterling Steel Foundry Com- 
pany have opened offices in Room 525 Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, and will build their new works at Braddock, 
Pa. The plant will consist of a steel frame main build- 
ing 120 x 400 feet, in addition to buildings for power 
plant, pattern storage, stock houses, &c. The equip- 
ment will comprise two 100 horse-power Westinghouse 
gas engines, two 15-ton open hearth furnaces, and two 
20-ton, two 10-ton and one 5-ton overhead electrical 
traveling cranes. The molding machines will be op- 
erated by compressed air and the other machinery by 
electricity and compressed air. The machine shop de- 
partment will be driven by independent motors to each 
machine. The plan and equipment are to be of the most 
modern and up to date character, the aim being to equip 
in such a manner as to finish the product with the least 
possible handling. 

The site selected for the plant at Braddock is on the 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny Railroad and 
the Monongahela River. A direct rail connection is 
made with the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, and Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie systems to all points east and west, as well as local 
points in and around Pittsburgh. Numerous other sites 
at New Castle Junction, Tarentum, Canonsburg and 
other places were offered to the company, but after due 
consideration the Braddock site was chosen on aceount 
of its admirable location, being in the heart of the 
Monongahela Valley district and adjoining the principal 
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plants of the United States Steel Corporation, from 
which the bulk of the raw material will be drawn. 

Foundations for the new buildings are being laid and 
the erection of the superstructure will be commenced 
between June 15 and July 1. The plant is expected to 
be in operation in August. The capacity will be 600 
tons per month. The officers of the Sterling Steel Ioun- 
dry Company are 8S. J. Wainwright, Jr., President; H. E. 
Wainwright, Jr., secretary, and Uriah Tinker, treasurer. 
These, with H. E. Wainwright, Sr., and H. J. Fisher, 
comprise the Board of Directors. 


oro 


Machinist Troubles at Worcester. 


WorcESTER, MAss., May 19, 1902.—If there is to be a 
machinists’ strike in Worcester it is due to have its be- 
ginning this week. The Worcester Machinists’ Union, 
whose strength is variously estimated, voted Friday 
night to call out the union men employed by the F. E. 
Reed Company, the Prentice Bros. Company, the Wood- 
ward & Powell Planer Company and the H. C. Fish 
Machine Works, unless the demands of the union for a 
nine-hour day with ten hours’ pay, and on top of that 
a general advance of 12 per cent. in wages, are granted. 
Saturday this statement was modified by omitting the 
Woodward & Poweil Company and the H. C. Fish Ma- 
chine Works from the strike of Tuesday, so that, ac- 
cording to the union threat, on Tuesday the men of two 
big shops, the Prentice Bros. Company and the F. E. 
Reed Company, will be on strike. 

The employers of machinists have organized to meet 
the union. The organization is known as the Worcester 
Metal Trades’ Association. On Friday night the asso- 
ciation gave out this statement after a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of nine: 

“In view of the agitation among the machinists of 
Worcester the Worcester Metal Trades’ Association feel 
that in justice to their members and their employees 
a declaration of their principles may, with propriety, be 
inade at the present time, sincerely hoping that as they 
have always conducted their business in the past look- 
ing to the mutual benefit of employer and employee, the 
difficulties of the present may be avoided if their posi- 
tion is absolutely and truthfully reported. They are all 
organized and in full sympathy with the following dec- 
laration of principles: 

“Inasmuch as we, as employers, are responsible for 
the work done in our shops, we, therefore, must deter- 
mine what persons are competent to perform the work, 
and the conditions under which the work shall be done. 
We will not admit of any interference with the manage- 
ment of our business or with the method of production 
of our shops. The members of this association disap- 
prove of strikes and lockouts. The number of appren- 
tices, helpers and handy men to be employed will be de- 
termined solely by the employer. Workmen will be 
hired by the hourly rate, by premium system, by piece 
work, or by contract, as the employer may elect, and 
shall be paid such wages as shal] be agreed upon be- 
tween the workinen and the employer. A fair day’s 
work will be required of every person employed. Every 
man who elects to work in our shops will be required 
to work peaceably and harmoniously with his fellow 
employees. It is the privilege of the workman to leave 
our employ whenever he chooses, and it is the privilege 
of the employer to discharge any workman whenever he 
sees fit. The above principles are essential to the suc- 
cessfu! conduct of our business and are not subject to 
arbitration.” 

Almost all the employers of machinists in Worcester 
who conduct a business of any size are members of the 
Metal Trades’ Association. The Morgan ‘Construction 
Company, the Allen Boiler Works and Henry G. Barr & 
Co. are already running on a nine-hour schedule. The 
L. W. Pond Machine Company, of which Caleb Colvin 
of Worcester is the owner, will give in to the demands 
of the machinists, it is said. Beyond these concerns, 
against whom no pressure was brought, with the possi- 
ble exception of the Pond Company, Worcester is a ten- 
hour city, and the manufacturers of machine tools and ~ 
other large eniployers of machinists are resolved not to 
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give in to the demands of the union. As a matter of 
fact, the employers do not credit the local union with 
great strength. The union men in their claims to local 
newspapers make their membership grow astonishingly. 
But at both the Prentice and Reed shops, where the 
fight is to be made, according to the union, a consider- 
able number of the best machinists are not members of 
the union and others who are members of the union are 
maightily opposed to such strenuous measures as strikes. 
It is also certain that the machinists’ union has little 
sympathy from the various branches of the Worcester 
Central Labor Union, because the officers of the latter 
association do not believe the men have one chance of 
winning, and they feel that defeat in this strike would 
injure the whole cause of unionism in Central Massa- 
chusetts, where, as a rule, unions lack prosperity. 

The first actual clash between employer and em- 
ployee occurred Saturday at the shops of Marcus Mason 
& Co., manufacturers of coffee machinery. The shop 
committee of two, representing the men, called on the 
Management and one of the committee used words 
which caused his dismissal on the spot. As a result he 
and his fellow committeeman and four other machinists 
went on strike, only a small part of the company’s force 
of men. This, huwever, was not a strike sanctioned 
by the union. J. N. 
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The Generation of Intense Heat 


Through the Combustion of Alu- 
minum. 


When the two elements, oxygen and aluminum, are 
brought together under certain conditions a chemical 
reaction is started of such an energetic nature as to 
produce a temperature hitherto obtained only by the 
electric are. Further, the action takes place almost in- 
stantaneously. The necessary oxygen is obtained from 
its chemical combinations, principally the metallic 
oxides. With ferric oxide the reaction would be 

2 Al + Fe,0, = Al,O, + 2 Fe 
and the resultant products metallic iron and alumina. 

Many years ago it was known that metallic chlorides, 
and in a less degree metallic oxides, when mixed with 
powdered aluminum under certain temperature condi- 
tions set up a vigorous chemical action. But it was 
difficult to start the reaction. As the mixture was 
placed in a crucible which was put in a suitable furnace 
any regulation of the reaction was impossible, because 
of its sudden and vigorous nature. It remained for Dr. 
Hans Goldschmidt of Essen-Ruhr, Germany, to discover 
a practicable method of applying the principle. It was 
found that while a crucible lined with magnesia pos- 
sessed a certain durability, one lined with alumina ob- 
tained from previous operations was even more so. 
This will endure some five or six heatings. 

The initial temperature must be extremely high. 
Therefore advantage was taken of the fact that certain 
superoxides part readily with their oxygen and produce 
intense heat. A small quantity of barium superoxide 
and powdered aluminum is placed upon the mixture of 
metallic oxide and aluminum contained in a crucible. 
This is ignited with an ordinary match, when the reac- 
tion at once begins, and is continued as long as desirable 
by simply adding more material. It has been estimated 
that the temperature is about 3000 degrees C. As a re- 
sult of this simple process it is now possible to apply 
an intense heat at any place without any complicated 
appliances and at a small cost. 

The process is now used for the production of pure 
metals, such as chromium and manganese; for the weld- 
ing of wrought iron gas and water pipes and rails; and 
for repairing shafting, steel castings, &c. 


Pure Chromium and Manganese. 


Commercially, these metals are now on the market 
only as ferro-chromium and ferromanganese, the for- 
mer containing from 40 to 60 per cent. of chromium and 
about 12 per cent. of carbon. Chrome steel is, therefore, 
an alloy of chromium, carbon and iron. Steel made 
with pure chromium, as produced by aluminum, is a 
different product from the ordinary chrome steel, being 





softer and less brittle. As ferro-chromium contains 
such a large proportion of carbon it is impossible to add 
more that a certain percentage in steel making; but the 
pure chromium may be used with advantage to a much 
greater extent. The reduction of the metal is very 
simple: 
Cr,0, + 2 Al = Al,O, + 2 Cr. 

The mixture is ignited as above described, and when 
cold the slag and metal can be easily separated. 

The reduction of manganese is of the same simple 
character. This metal is mainly used for the production 
of manganese bronzes, free from iron, for certain quali- 
ties of manganese steel and as a deoxidizing agent for 
nickel castings in place of magnesium or aluminum. 
Manganese produced by this process alloys readily with 
copper, tin, zinc, &c., it being possible to produce man- 
ganese copper containing up to 50 per cent. of the for- 
mer. Of special interest to steel manufacturers is the 
production of ferro-titanium, containing from 10 to 25 
per cent. of titanium and perfectly free from carbon. 
Steel having a small percentage of this material is par- 
ticularly strong and of a very fine grained structure. 

The slag obtained by the process is really an artificial 
emery or corundum, and has been named corubin. 

Welding Pipe. | 

Both large and small sizes of gas and water pipe can 
be easily and perfectly welded. The weld is perfect 
throughout, and costs less than a good flange or socket 
connection. A great advantage is the size of the pipe 
being known, the precise quantity of heating material 
needed for the weld can be readily calculated, so that 
there is no danger of over or under heating, and there is 
no waste. The two pipes to be welded are clamped to- 
gether, and on the joint is poured the slag and metal 
to bring the metal up to a welding heat. The heat 
causes the pipes to expand, but as they are prevented 
from moving by the clamps, the expansion is confined 
to a small area and acts as a welding force to press the 
pipes together. This action is further assisted by a 
screw device. 

‘6 Thermit,”’ 


The heating agent, mainly powdered aluminum and 
oxide of iron, has been patented and registered in all 
countries under the name of thermit. There is but 
very little smoke and no noxious vapors. There is no 
danger of spontaneous combustion. The only apparatus 
required for the operation is a slag lined fire clay cru- 
cible, a pair of tongs, a clamp, the right quantity of 
thermit and a match. The entire outfit weighs about 
50 pounds for pipe up to 4 inches in diameter. Repeated 
experiments have proved that the weld is stronger than 
the body of the pipe and far exceeds in strength the 
usual joint connection. The weld for a 2%-inch pipe 
costs from 60 to 75 cents, including profit, as against 
about $1.20 for a good flange. This would be reduced 
if many welds were made at once. 

When a_ horizontal weld is to be made a mold of 
sheet iron surrounded with molding sand on the out- 
side to prevent leakage of the molten material is fixed 
beneath and around the joint. The molten thermit ts 
then poured in the mold, when it surrounds the joint 
completely. The metal must be poured between the 
mold shell and pipe, as if it were poured directly on the 
pipe it would melt it. The welding heat is reached in 
about one and one-half minutes in the case of 244-inch 
pipe of 0.17 inch in thickness. 

‘rhe molten iron does not attach itself to the pipe. As 
the slag is on top it first enters the mold and forms @ 
layer over the joint, which prevents the iron adhering. 


Welding Ralls. 

By this method rails can be welded at the cost of a 
fish plate joint and bond connection. A mold is made 
around the joint. The crucible used is cone shaped, its 
pointed lower end being closed by a thin fron plate 
This plate is melted by the thermit, when the iron first 
flows into the mold, being followed by the slag. The 
mold is made of fire proof material. After casting, the 
bolts of the clamp are tightened a little. That the weld 
is perfect has been proved by many miles of rails in 
Berlin and other Continental cities. 

After what we have said the method of repairing 
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castings will be understood. The slag is first poured 
from the top of the crucible, after which the iron is 
poured into the mold surrounding the fault. Broken 
shafts from 12 to 20 inches in diameter have been re- 
paired. ‘The process has also been successfully applied 
for softening armor plate where it is desired to drill. 

The Allgemeine Thermit Gesellschaft, Limited, of 
Essen-Ruhr, Germany, now control this process. The 
American representative of the company is Clarence B. 
Schultz, care Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
149 Broadway, New York. 


The National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers. 


The thirty-first annual convention of the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers was held last week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in this city, beginning on 
Wednesday morning, May 14, and ending Thursday 
afternoon. The attendunce was the largest in the his- 
tory of the association. The feature of the opening ses- 
sion was President Parlin’s address, as follows: 


Address of President Albert N. Parlin. 

It becomes my pleasant duty to welcome you, as 
members and guests, to the thirty-first annual conven 
tion of the National] Association of Stove Manufacturers 
of the United States, an association whose age is ample 
justification for its existence, a compliment to the char- 
acter of its membership and a monument to the wisdom 
and foresight of its founders. In accepting the honor 
of presiding over your deliberations I stated that you 
could easily have made a wiser choice; not that I would 
withhold my efforts or any ability I possessed from your 
service, but I feared that such talent as I had was not 
of the kind best adapted to the requirements of the 
position. I must, therefore, ask your kind indulgence 
and forbearance during the deliberations of this body 
at this time. 

We have under close review for our future guidance 
the first year of the twentieth century. It has been a 
year of great prosperity for our country and the indus- 
try we represent has enjoyed, perhaps, its full propor- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that more heating and 
cooling apparatus was made and sold in the United 
States during the past year than ever before in the his- 
tory of our business. The margin for profit, however, 
constantly decreases. Nevertheless, we may congratu- 
late ourselves upon finding our profit and loss balance 
on the right side of the ledger. This is owing, largely, 
I believe, to the influence emanating from this body 
through the local associations it has created and 
fostered. 

OUR PRODUCING CAPACITY. 


The past few years have demonstrated that while a 
condition could exist, and did exist, that made a serious 
shortage in manufacturing capacity in many lines of in- 
dustry, our ability to produce stoves is so much in ad- 
vance of the natural demand that an abnormal require- 
ment, such as occurred in 1899. caused us no serious 
embarrassment, and the demand was readily supplied. 
We can learn but one lesson from this—namely, that 
our surplus capacity, unless intelligently handled, will 
destroy the profit under ordinary conditions, and our 
energy and capital will be inevitably wasted. 

We are now nearing, if we are not already at, the 
crest of the present wave of national prosperity. To 
change the simile we may liken the present period to 
the highest peak of a mountain range. It is our proud 
privilege to have come up from the valley of hard times 
and profitless business to our present position, an emi- 
nence never before attained, where we can look back 
upon lower peaks heretofore reached and the dark val- 
leys between that we and others have traversed; but 
the mist of uncertainty veils our forward view. Have 
we reached the top? Is there a plateau where we may 
enjoy a season of comparative rest and prosperity? 
And if so, what is its extent? Of one thing we may be 
sure. There is a valley not far ahead, and we must be 
prepared to make the descent. As a united body, work- 
ing wisely for mutual protection, we can do 80, in 
safety, but not otherwise. 
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CONSOLIDATION. 

I apprehend that no greater or more useful work can 
be done by this convention than to consider this prob- 
lem. Actual consolidation of interests by the formation 
of a so-called trust has had the attention of our mem- 
bers to a far greater degree during the past year than 
ever before. I am heartily in sympathy with any move- 
ment that aims to build up our particular industry along 
legitimate lines. Ours is a most noble calling. The 
comfort, the health, and, to a great degree, the hap- 
piness of the entire people are in our hands. It is a 
great responsibility, and he who so regards it and gives 
his life’s best efforts to making the world better for his 
having lived in it, is entitled to some more substantia! 
reward than the consciousness of having done his 
duty. 

The history of consolidations in the past has shown 
that, to be successful, a high order of talent is neces- 
sary in the management. Those conceived by greed and 
born in the home of speculation have had, as a rule, 
but a short and sickly existence and had better never 
have seen the light. I can imagine an ideal condition; a 
combination of interests that would be invincible; 
where able and earnest minds, relieved from the petty 
annoyances of competition with one another, could be 
devoted to the improvement of the methods of manu- 
facture und distribution of products, to the end that the 
consumer should procure better goods at lower prices 
than ever before, and yet capital and labor each receive 
its just reward. 


THE PROGRAMME, 


There has been placed in your hands a programme 
with subjects outlined for your consideration at this 
time, and I trust they will each receive your careful 
attention. Precedent may require me to address you 
somewhat at length on these and other subjects with 
which you are more or less familiar. I cannot hope to 
hold your attention as well, or impart the information 
that my abler predecessors have done, so shall not take 
the valuable time of the convention by attempting to 
do so, save in the briefest possible manner. 


REDUCE THE PATTERN ACCOUNT. 

Many notable successes in our trade have been 
achieved by those who have concentrated their efforts 
upon the manufacture of one article; and the conspicu- 
ous failures have been made by those who have over 
extended their lines in the foundry and pattern shop 
and sought distant markets for the distribution of their 
product. I, therefore, recommend for your considera- 
tion whether or not we cannot wisely reduce our pat- 
tern account, as well as our distributive expenses by 
confining our efforts largely to such territory as is con- 
tiguous to our foundries. We should naturally receive 
more or less business from all parts of the country 
through correspondence; but branch houses and a large 
corps of travelers attempting to sell New England goods 
in the West, and vice versa, will, in my opinion, in the 
long run, prove to be a delusion and a snare. For what 
shall it profit a man if he gain all the trade of his com- 
petitors and lose his own capital, to say nothing of his 
peace of mind ? 


THE INDUSTRY. 

We have long led the world in the manufacture of 
heating and cooking apparatus. Our industry needs no 
protective tariffs, for nowhere are stoves made so well 
or sold so cheaply as in the United States. In this re- 
spect we hold the proud position of having led all other 
industries. But, alas! for our balance sheets, we make 
our goods so well and they last so long that the volume 
of sales possible is much restricted, and a profit that 
would be considered large on an article of daily con- 
sumption is not sufficient to pay the expenses absolutely 
necessary under present conditions to produce and mar- 
ket our product. I am, perhaps, threshing old straw in 
referring to these well-known facts, but I have felt that 
it was a subject that could not be too often impressed 
upon our minds and attention. 

THE YEAR. 

Even the most casual review of the past year would 
be most incomplete if reference were not made to the 
many notable events that have occurred since we last 
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met and which have kept this country continually in 
the eye of the entire world. Ae we were leaving our 
homes to attend this convention, the greatest catas- 
trophe of modern times was visited upon an island ad- 
joining our shores. We stand aghast at the horror, and 
our minds fail to grasp its extent, but our sympathy goes 
out in fullest measure, and our means are freely offered 
to help the survivors. When we were last assem- 
bled a panic occurred which: shook the very foundation 
of the financial world and from which it has hardly 
recovered at the present time. But a few short months 
later an event took place which created a far greater 
shock because involving the entire nation and causing 
every citizen, however humble, to feel that he had 
sustained a personal loss. The tragic death of President 
McKinley, who has truly been called the best beloved 
of all the rulers of our land, cast a gloom over every 
city and village from Maine to Florida and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. Of him, as of few, it 
could truly be said, “ He has fought the good fight; he 
has finished his course; he has kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for him a crown of glory.” Abler 
pens than mine have many times written his eulogy, 
but his best memorial will ever be in the hearts of his 
countrymen, whom he served with such fidelity and 
steadfastness of purpose. 
SURVIVING NATIONAL CALAMITIES. 


It is food for serious reflection that within the brief 
space of 40 years, in this greatest republic the world has 
ever known, where equal rights and privileges are the 
heritage of all, three of our chief executive officers, each 
born in the humbler ranks of life and rising by his own 
unaided efforts to the highest place of honor and respon- 
sibility, elected thereto by the suffrages of a free peo- 
ple, should have been slain by the hand of the assassin. 
Can it be that there is too much liberty in our beloved 
land ? Is human nature too weak to be trusted beyond 
certain limits ? ‘Time alone can answer that question 
and we are not called upon to discuss it here. 

A friend, writing to me recently, so aptly referred to 
one phase of this subject that I will quote his language, 
believing it will prove of interest: 

The President died, amid sincere public mourning. 
His successor was quietly inaugurated, and the national 
life went on with scarcely a flutter of the pulse or an 
accelerated heart beat. The national prosperjty con- 
tinued unchecked, and the world looked on amazed at 
the spectacle of a nation which could pass through 
such an experience and not have a single day of un- 
controlled excitement, nor a serious attempt to unset- 
tle values. From this incident we learn more than econ- 
omists and academic students are able to teach us of 
the value of such alliances of interests as have grown 
up in this country among the master minds in finance. 
trade and industry. The New York Clearing House is 
the most conspicuous example of a beneficent “trust” 
ever known since the country was founded. Then, as 
more than once before in the history of the country, it 
held the tiller with a firm hand and guided the great 
flotilla of finance between the Scylla of popular appre- 
hension and the Charybdis of speculative interests ready 
to wreck everything in the hope of profitable salvage. 
Such an object lesson was needed to show us upon how 
solid a foundation our unprecedented national prosper- 
ity is founded, and with how much of profound wisdom 
those who organized this government laid the basis of 
our social and political institutions. 


THE SILENT MAJORITY. 


Since we last met death has visited our ranks and 
taken a larger number than usual from our member- 
ship. 

R. R. Finch of New York City; N. Brayer of Rochester, 
N. Y.; George W. Walker of Boston; G. H. Holland of 
St. Louis, Mo.; E. Emrich of Columbus, Ohio; A. T. Hen- 
derson of Reading, Pa.; W. H. Shick of Reading, Pa., 
and E. W. Fiske of Boston have joined the silent major- 
ity during the past year. I regret that, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Walker and Mr. Fiske, my acquaintance 
with these gentlemen was very limited, and I suggest 
that a committee be appointed to draft suitable me- 
morials, and that the same be inscribed on our records 
and become a part of the proceedings of this meeting. 

THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The local associations, as I said at the begin- 

ning, are the real sources of our mutual helpfulness. 
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Where a member of one association seeks trade in terri- 
tory governed by another, of which he is not a mem- 
ber, great care should be taken to learn fully the rules 
adopted by the local association governing that terri- 
tory before quoting prices or selling goods therein. 
Our secretary is always prepared and glad to impart 
this information, and simple good faith between our- 
selves requires that we rigidly observe this rule of 
conduct. 

We are glad to welcome to-day, as guests, so many 
friends whom we should be pleased to enroll in our 
ranks. Let us strive to make the advantages of mem- 
bership so evident that no manufacturer of stoves can 
afford to remain outside. In union is strength. Can we 
not easily find some common ground on which we can 
loyally and firmly stand, and so correct many of the 
abuses which have gradually crept into our business, 
and which, unless rooted out, may become fixed habits 
to control our future action? I allude to such matters 
as free blacking, freight allowances, free deliveries, ai- 
lowances for goods broken in transit, advertising for 
customers, &c. And whatever we do, let us be 


‘ true to ourselves and to each other 


The criticism has been heard in,the past, that we, in 
convention, were too much like sign posts, pointing the 
way but never going therein. Let us prove the falsity 
of such an aspersion by making this meeting one long 
to be remembered for the helpful measures adopted, and 
for its wise legislation, as well as for the good fellow- 
ship displayed, and for which all our past meetings have 
been notable. No one values more highly than myself 
the social features of our convention life, but we must 
all agree that the opportunity should not be lost to do 
some good work for our common cause, so that year by 
years these gatherings should enable each of us to take 
a long step forward and upward toward a better way of 
business life and action. 


PRICES AND FREIGHT (@HARGES. 

It seems hardly necessary for me, at this time, to im- 
press upon you the importance of maintaining the prices 
fixed by the local associations. The cost of labor and of 
all materials entering into our productions has advanced 
to a point where it is impossible to sell stoves and like 
goods to-day at the prices that prevailed during the past 
year without positive loss to the manufacturer. Those 
who have not already secured their supplies for the year 
may indeed find it impossible, in the near future, to ob- 
tain their requirements. 

The welfare of the association can be promoted by 
taking some action in reference to the present methods 
of classification of freight by the railroads. I recom- 
mend that a committee be appointed to take this matter 
up at once with the Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 
There is no good reason why, if we load and ship a full 
car of goods, we should be compelled to pay the rate for 
“less than carload”’ lots. But, under the existing rules, 
the railroad inspector is instructed to examine the con- 
tents of the cars, and, if a portion are stoves and the 
balance furnaces or any other goods carrying under 
their classification a different tariff rate, to change the 
billing and charge a “less than carload” rate for all. 
At the present time this rule does not apply to all parts 
of the country, but if we do not, as a body, protest 
against such an injustice I believe it will be but a ques- 
tion of time when it will be made to apply universally. 

In closing, I wish to express my deep sense of obliga- 
tion to our efficient secretary for his able and courteous 
assistance during the past year; to the Executive Com- 
mittee, whose services have at all times been at the com- 
mand of the members of this association; to our treas- 
urer, and to the entire membership |for the kind words 
and helpful suggestions which I have so often received, 
and which have made the honor of| serving you one of 
the most pleasurable experiences of| my life. 


Consolidation Discussed. 

For some time it has been intimated that one of 
the subjects likely to receive consideration at this meet- 
ing of the stove manufacturers was that of consolida- 
tion of certain interests in the trade. This supposition 
proved to be correct, the leading topic on the official 
programme being “ Consolidation; (an It be Success- 
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fully Applied to the Stove Business? And, if so, Upon 
What Pian or Basis?” ‘The discussion was opened by 
Lazard Kahn of Hamilton, Ohio, who, as is well known, 
has for some time past been at work upon such a 
project. It is equally well known, however, that the 
movement has not in any way been pushed under the 
auspices or by the authority of the National Associa- 
tion. The opportunity was simply given on this occa- 
sion for Mr. Kahn to present his views to a much larger 
audience of stove manufacturers than could be secured 
at any other time. A general discussion followed, but 
no action was taken. 
General Business. 

The discussion of “ Pattern Expense” was taken 
up, the general expression being that there should be 
retrenchment in this field. Discussion of methods of co- 
operation for the general good of the trade resulted in 
the appointment of a committee to draft a resolution 
for preventing the invasion by members of the territory 
of the different local associations. The committee was 
composed of Abram C. Mott, A. H. Walker, Dr. Henry, 
Wm. J. Myers, I. D. Knouss and R. G. Rennolds. A 
resolution was presented and adopted defining the terri- 
tory of the local associations. 

In discussing the advisability of sending representa- 
tives to hardware conventions, it seemed to be consid- 
ered an expensive practice that was inadvisable and un- 
necessary and one that should be discontinued. The 
discussion of the use of malleable iron in stove con- 
struction was extended, and reflected the opinion that no 
benefit was derived sufficient to warrant the increased 
cost. 

In considering the establishment of uniform selling 
prices on different types and grades of stoves it was 
suggested that the secretaries of the different associa- 
tions meet to confer for this purpose at some time to 
be arranged by the National Secretary. The discussion 
on using the names of other stoves, whether as a prefix 
for trade-mark names or otherwise, was then taken up 
with a view to remedying a matter that has become 
serious and to be overcome. It was finally decided that 
the disadvantage was not of sufficient importance to do 
any special harm. 

By a unanimous vote Cleveland was selected as the 
place for holding the next convention, 


Election of Officers. 

The old board of ofticers was re-elected unanimously 
as follows, notwithstanding the remonstrance of Fred. 
W. Gardner that an honorary member should not hold 
office. 

PRESIDENT, Albert N. Parlin, Boston, Mass. 

Vicu-PRESIDENTS, Frederic W. Gardner, Chicago, Ill.; Frederick 
Will, Rochester, N. Y. 

WREASURFR, Walter S. Stevenson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary, Thomas J. Hogan, Chicago, III. 

CENTRAL EXECUTIVE BUREAU: J. W. Van Cleave, St. Louls, Mo.; 
J. W. Boehne, Evansville, Ind.; A. W. Walker, Boston, 
Mass.: W. J. Myers, New York City; W. H. Cribben, Chi- 
cago, Ili, 


Further Consideration of Consolidation, 

On Thursday morning a fair representation of manu- 
facturers held a meeting presided over by Lazard Kahn, 
to whom the subject of consolidation had been as- 
signed in the official programme, and others speakers 
presented further views favoring the project. The pur- 
pose apparently was to ascertain who were sufficiently 
Interested before any definite proposition was outlined. 

Following the adjournment of the convention on 
Thursday afternoon an informal meeting was held, at 
which John W. Baker of Philadelphia presented his 
proposition for a consolidation of stove manufacturers. 
Mr. Baker’s scheme had no connection with that pro- 
posed by Mr. Kahn. 

Although the consolidation idea is undoubtedly fa- 
vored by quite a number of the stove manufacturers, it 
has thus far failed to inspire enthusiasm or to receive 
the substantial support necessary to its accomplishment. 
Nevertheless, in view of the persistence with which it 
is brought forward for consideration, it would be un- 
wise to make the positive prediction that a consolida- 


tion cannot be effected. 
or 


According to English reports there were shipped in 
the early part of May from Middlesbrough 14,886 tons 
of Cleveland pig iron, chiefly to Philadelphia. 
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Fuel Oil.* 


The subject “ Fuel Oil” is such a broad one that I 
shall limit myself in this brief paper to the commercial 
side of the question and the utilization of oil as fuel for 
steam purposes. 

The discovery of oil at Beaumont, Texas, in such ap- 
parently inexhaustible quantities should, and doubtless 
will, mark the opening of a new era of employment for 
Texas and the Southwest. With such a cheap fuel at 
our very doors the immense advantages to manufactur- 
ing enterprises must be clearly seen. The fuel problem 
being solved, why should the raw material which we 
produce in such vast quantities be shipped to Northerr 
manufacturing centers, to be converted into manufac- 
turer’s products? The discovery of oil in California has 
had a remarkable effect upon the growth of industries in 
that State, and there is no reason why their experience 
shoud not be repeated here, only in a larger measure. 

Fuel oil has already displaced in a large measure the 
use of coal in many sections of this State. The immense 
saving to be accomplished over the use of coal will in a 
short time pay for the investment of the fuel oil burning 
equipment, and while oil will never entirely replace the 
use of coal, its use in this section of the country will be 
very extended. 

Oil makes an ideal fuel. Aside from its low cost there 
are many other advantages to be gained by its use. In 
the first place, it is more easily handled that coal or 
wood, and its use cuts down in a large measure the 
amount of labor necessary to be employed. Probably 
one of the best equipped fuel oil burning plants in Texas 
is the one at the plant of the Houston Lighting & Power 
Company, and a brief description of the plant may be of 
interest to those who are not familiar with the use of oil 
as fuel. 

Oil is delivered on the spur track in front of the plant 
in oil tanks of from about 6000 to 9000 gallons capacity. 
It is unloaded by gravity into the storage tanks. There 
are three steel tanks of 12,000 gallons capacity each. 
These tanks are situated in an underground waterproof 
brick vault, over which is a galvanized iron roof. The 
storage tanks are provided with heating coils to heat the 
oil in cold weather, so that it will not become too viscous 
to flow freely and be handled by the pumps. The oil 
is pumped from the storage tanks into a small receiver, 
where it is heated to a high temperature by the exhaust 
steam from the pump. It is then forced to the burners 
under pressure, the pump being automatic in its 
action, maintaining a constant pressure of oil, no matter 
how much oil is being used. In the oil feed line is an 
oil meter which registers the amount of oil consumed. 
After the oil gets to the burner its action depends, of 
course, on the style of the burner. The general princi- 
ples of all oil burners are about the same. Before com- 
ing to the nozzle of the burner the oil comes into contact 
with the live steam from the boilers, the steam, of course, 
expanding and atomizing the oil. In some burners the 
atomization of the oil is accomplished in the burner it- 
self, while in others it is practically atomized in the fire 
box. The former method seems the better. 


Relative Values of Coal and Oil, 


In comparing the heat values of various fuels the 
number of heat units contained in each is, of course, the 
proper scientific method of comparison. Professor Phil- 
lips gives in his report on “ Texas Petroleum ” the fol- 
lowing values: For petroleum he gives from 17,000 to 
20,000 B.T.U., and assumes an average value of 18,500 
B.T.U.; for the Alabama coals he gives 13,500 B.T.U.; 
good McAlester coal, 13,500 B.T.U.; New Mexico coal, 
12,000 B.T.U.; and lignite, 9000 B.T.U. On this basis, 
1 barrel of crude petroleum; weighing 320 pounds net, 
would be equivalent to 438 pounds of Alabama or Mc- 
Alester coal, 492 pounds of New Mexico coal or 598 
pounds of lignite. 

From these values, then, a calculated number of bar- 
rels of oil to equal 1 ton of coal would be: 


*A paper read by W. W. Reed of Houston, Texas, at the 
fourth annual meeting of the Southwestern Gas, Electric and 
Street Railway Association. 
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Barrels oil. 


1 ton Alabama coal.. $.56 
1 ton McAlester coal. 4.56 
ee | ee ee a ere rn 4.06 
rR Ie ain swag sw hn ach aed ala a oe ore a 3.34 


In actual practice the value of oil as compared with 
coal would vary, depending on many factors, such as the 
grade of coal, efficiency of the burner or atomizer, fur- 
nace construction, &c. Results based on actual practice 
are from 2% to 4 barrels of oil to a ton of soft coal. 

In using fuel oil the cost of handling the fuel is great 
ly reduced. ‘The ojl is usually unloaded by gravity, thus 
doing away with the cost of unloading coal. The oil be- 
ing fed automatically to the furnaces, the stokers and 
coal passers may be done away with. All that is neces- 
gary is one man in the fire room to look after the water 
level and keep track of the general operation of the sys- 
tem. While no great amount of skill is required to 
operate an oil burning system, a great deal depends on 
the careful adjustment of the burners, insuring a proper 
amount of steam and air supply for the oil being con- 
sumed. What is known as a “gas flame,” a blue, or 
whitish blue, transparent flame, which completely fills 
the fire box, gives the best results. 

The use of fuel oil increases the steaming capacity 
of boilers in the neighborhood of 35 per cent. At the 
plant of the Houston Lighting & Power Company, with 
a certain load on the generators, one boiler using oil now 
does easily that which formerly required two boilers us- 
ing coal. In using fuel oil the boiler room and premises 
can be kept tidy and clean, as there is no unsightly coal 
pile, no dust, ashes or clinkers. 

Insurance companies will not allow a gravity system 
of feeding the burners, so that there is no oil above the 
level of the burners. Recent fires, so near to the oil 
tanks that this oil was heated to a very high tempera- 
ture, have shown that there is little or no danger to be 
feared on that score, as the oil did not explode, or, even 
ignite and burn. 

Other advantages that may be mentioned are these: 
The fires may be regulated from a low to an intense heat 
in a very short space of time. The fire box with proper 
use of oil will last a great deal longer than with the use 
of coal, and there are no repairs and maintenance of fire 
tools. The fire doors not having to be opened, cold air 
is not suddenly admitted into the combustion chamber 
to cool down the gases and cause unequal expansion and 
contraction of the tubes and boiler sheets, with the con- 
sequent deterioration of the same. 


Results of Tests. 


It was my intention in preparing this paper to obtain, 
if possible, the experience of some of the concerns who 
have been using fuel oil, but sickness prevented me from 
getting this data. I will have to confine myseif, there- 
fore, principally to the experience of the company with 
which I am connected. 

I know personally. of but two evaporation tests made 
with the Beaumont oil. One of these was made by the 
Houston Electric Company. The test was made on two 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers, and an evaporation of 13.48 
pounds of water per pound of oil was obtained from and 
at 212 degrees F. The oil was found to weigh 7.43 
pounds per gallon. 

The other was made at the plant of the Houston 
Water Company, where an evaporation of 14.71 pounds 
of water per pound of oil was obtained from and at 212 
degrees F. 

We have never made any evaporative tests at our 
plant, and in this connection I might say that an evapo- 
tive test is not a fair one, so far as actual results are 
concerned, unless the steam used to operate the atom- 
izers is deducted from the amount of water evaporated. 
This is particularly so where two burners are to be com- 
pared, for.manifestly if two different burners give the 
same evaporation per pound or gallon of oil, the one us- 
fing the least steam to operate it would be the best. 

From data covering a period of two months’ use of 
coal and two months’ use of oil at the plant of the Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power Company the following results 
were obtained: 

The number of kilowatt hours produced at the switch- 
board from 1 ton of Montreal “‘ mine run” coal, as com- 
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pared with the number of kilowatt hours produced from 
1 barrel of Beaumont crude oil, showed that 1 ton of coal 
wa sequal to 3.60 barrels of oil. 

A number of tests were also made to determine the 
relative efficiency of various forms of burners. Of 
course in a paper of this kind I am not at liberty to dis- 
close the names of the various burners, but will desig- 
nate them by numbers. Efficiencies were taken in gal- 
lons of oil consumed per kilowatt hours output at the 
switchboard. This method is in some respects not an 
ideal one, since it takes into consideration the efficiencies 
of the steam and electrical machinery. The conditions 
governing the tests were, however, as nearly as possible 
the same in all tests—i. e., with the same condition of 
boilers as to cleanliness, and the same load on the en- 
gines and generators, the tests all covering the same 
length of time. 

The efficiencies obtained were as follows: 


RS FR is ac ectamemascaveshes 713 gallons per Kw. H. 
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It will be seen from this that burner No. 2 effected a 
saving of 6.4 per cent. over No! 1; No. 3, a saving of 15 
per cent. over No. 1, and No. 4 a‘saving of 19.3 per cent. 
over No, 1, showing that a great deal depends upon the 
construction of the burner. 

The high efficiency of No. 4' burner is due, I believe, 
to a device in the burner whereby the oil and steam are 
very intimately mixed, and also to the fact that highly 
superheated steam is employed to atomize the oil, thus 
bringing the mixture up to a very high temperature. 
The flame produced is a very uniform gas flame, and 
the nozzle of the burner is so proportioned that the flame 
completely fills the fire box. Our experience has also 
shown that a great deal depends upon the construction 
of the fire box. Of course a construction that is suitable 
for one class of boilers would not suit another class. I 
believe that in installing a fuel oil equipment various 
arrangements of fire box construction and burners should 
be tried, and the arrangement best suited to the require- 
ments determined by experience. Where the grate bars 
as arranged for burning coal are left in place and cov- 
ered over with a layer of fire brick the furnace can be 
adapted for the use of coal again in a few minutes’ time 
in case the supply of oil runs out, or in case of any se- 
rious accident to the fuel oil burning system. By using 
this construction the air is also heated in passing through 
the hot bricks and the temperature of the gases not 
cooled down. The necessary amount of air for complete 
combustion can be regulated by opening or closing the 
ash pit doors. 

Sulphur in Fuel Oil, 

When fuel oil from the Beaumont fields first began to 
be used for steam purposes much was said about the 
destructive effects of sulphur in the oil. It was claimed 
that the large content of sulphur in the oil would in a 
short time injure and ruin the tubes and sheets of the 
boilers. The percentage of sulphur in Beaumont oil is 
placed by analysis of various parties from 1.33 per cent. 
(Dr. Redwood, Beaumont Oil Review, March 20, 1902) to 
2.04 per cent. (analysis of A. M. Smoot, chief chemist of 
Ledoux & Co.), and after using Beaumont oil for a period 
of over 10 months I have been unable to detect any inju- 
rious effects on our boilers due to the presence of sul- 
phur. 

Saving to Be Effected by the Use of Oil, 

Knowing or assuming the relative value of coal and 
oil, and knowing the cost of coal and oil delivered at the 
plant, the saving to be effected by the use of oil can be 
ealeulated. The saving found at the plant of the Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power Company was about 63 per cent. 
Oil requires less labor in handling, as the oil is usually 
unloaded from the tank cars by gravity and fed to the 
burners automatically. This does away with the labor 
of unloading the coal and the labor of coal passers. 

The deterioration of the furnaces is less with oil than 
with coal, and as with proper firing there is no smoke or 
soot as with the use of coal, the tubes of the boilers are 
cleaner, thus allowing more heat to be taken up by the 
water. The maintenance charges with a fuel oil equip- 


ment are less than with coal. 
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Crude oil has so many advantages over coal as a fuel 
that it seems destined to eventually almost displace the 
use of coal for industrial purposes in the South and 


Southwest, and in fact any section where it can compete 
with coal. Already a large number of railroad compa- 
nies are using oi] fuel on their locomotives in this sec- 
tion, with apparently the best results. 





Notes from Great Britain. 


Arrears of Government Shipbuilding. 


Lonpon, May 10, 1902.—On January 7, 1901, a com- 
mittee, consisting of H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P.; Sir 
Thomas Sutherland, managing director of the Penin- 
sular & Oriental Steamship Company; Sir Francis 
Evans, M.P., a prominent figure in the South African 
shipping trade, and Rear-Admiral A. K. ‘Wilson, whose 
place was subsequently taken by Sir William H. White, 
was appointed to inquire and report upon the amount 
of arrears outstanding on December 381, 1900, in delivery 
by contractors of hulls, armor, armament, gun mount- 
ings and machinery, causes of delay, remedy, &c. The 
committee has now reported in a blue book running to 
80 pages. A statement is given, showing the various 
shipbuilding programmes of the British Admiralty dur- 
ing the period from 1889 to 1901. The money spent on 
the work contemplated reached the enormous figure of 
£67,436,118, or an annual average of £5,619,676. On 
April 1, 1896, 49 ships were in various stages of con- 
struction, and since that date 148 ships have been com- 
menced. Out of the total of 192 ships commenced, 160 
have been completed. The work was obviously very 
large. The magnitude of the demand made upon the 
shipbuilding industries of this country may best be ap- 
preciated by comparing the capital sum of £67,000,000 to 
be spent in one period with the money spent in previous 
periods. These periods, for purposes of comparison, 
may be reckoned quinquennially. The following state- 
ment shows the actual expenditure on new construction 
for five years: 


ee ey ie) ey £6,424,666 
ots teh lh. de. woe VERE 9,367,407 
Re aD Oil's ois cecicin de ON 11,359,135 
occu oh oo eee 17,771,066 
oe DS... Serre. 22,909,890 
1896-97 to 1900-01......... posvasvee 35,565,136 


General Causes of Delay. 

On the general causes of the delay the committee 
reports as follows: “The manufacturing resources of the 
United Kingdom are very great, but a demand so heavy 
was calculated to put a strain even upon these resources. 
It is clear, however, that during recent years two other 
disturbing causes of great importance must be taken 
into consideration. In the first place, the increased de- 
mands which were made by the Admiralty were accom- 
panied by largely increased demands from the mer- 
cantile marine. According to Lloyd’s quarterly reports 
the tonnage under construction in September, 1894, was 
only 658,331 tons, while in September, 1898, it had risen 
to 1,364,250 tons, and has remained practically at that 
level down to the present time. This gratifying increase 
in the prosperity of the shipbuilding trade was naturally 
accompanied by a stringency in the labor market and 
the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of skilled 
workmen was in some cases severely felt. 

“ Directly connected with the prosperity of the trade 
and stringency of the labor market was the serious diffi- 
culty with: the engineers, which extended from July, 
1897, to February, 1898. It is difficult to overrate the 
serious and far reaching consequences of this disturb- 
ing cause. Ample evidence has been received by the 
committee to show that the effect of the engineering 
dispute was not only to retard the work actually in prog- 
ress In the engineering and armor works during the 
continuance of the dispute, but to disorganize and delay 
all work in connection with shipbuilding for years after 
the conclusion of the controversy. Tools and machines 
which were requisite for the due completion of contracts 
were either not delivered or were delivered after so 
much delay that the work on which they were to be 
utilized was often brought to a standstill, and was still 
more often delayed for long periods. It is probably no 
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exaggeration to say that the indirect effects of the en- 
gineering dispute of 1897-98 have affected the shipbuild- 
ing programme of the navy in recent years more than 
any other cause.” 

Special Causes of Delay. 


In addition to the general commercial situation as it 
affected the mercantile and naval marine, special causes 
of delay were inquired into. One of these undoubtedly 
was due to the late supply of armor. This, in its turn, 
is accounted for by the Krupp discoveries. On this point 
the committee observes: 

“In 1896 the results obtained by Messrs. Krupp, 
with modifications of the Harvey process, showed such 
superiority in resisting power that it became necessary 
to raise the standard for the armor required for His 
Majesty’s ships. The armor plate makers had only 
just completed the extensions and alterations for their 
works to fit them for making Harveyed armor when 
this new demand was made. Having already incurred 
very large capital expenditure on plant and machinery, 
still further outlay was necessary. It is satisfactory to 
note that the great establishments in the country under- 
took the new and arduous duties thrown upon them 
with alacrity and courage. Their schemes included pro- 
vision for a considerably enlarged output, as well as 
for the superior quality of armor. They were neces- 
sarily dependent to a large extent upon subcontractors 
for the machines, lifting appliances and engineering 
details of all kinds required by these changes. All 
these items of work were very seriously affected by the 
labor difficulties with the engineers in 1897-98, and the 
same difficulties prevented the full utilization of the 
available plant as the engineers engaged on armor man- 
ufacture ceased work to a great extent.” 


Boller Tubes. 


The general adoption of water tube boilers in all 
classes of warships was another predisposing cause to 
delay. It is interesting to read that the difficulty of 
obtaining tubes was increased by the simultaneous de- 
mand for large quantities of tubes needed for bicycles, 
for which purposes less stringent tests sufficed. To 
obtain the necessary strength, the Admiralty required 
that the tubes should be solid drawn, for which special 
appliances had to be made. At first no restriction was 
placed on the use of any steel for this purpose, pro- 
vided suitable tubes were delivered. This led to one 
firm delivering tubes which were believed to be Swedish 
steel of good quality, but in practice turned out unsatis- 
factory. The result was that for the future English 
steel only was allowed to be worked with. Later on 
the tube makers made representations to the Admiralty 
and gave guarantees of good quality, with the result 
that this restriction was rescinded. 


Contracts Without Tenders. 


In a recent issue of The Iron Age I pointed out that 
Lord Cromer, in his report upon American, Belgian and 
British locomotives, hinted that the time was rapidly 
approaching when greater liberty should be extended 
to officials to give out contracts without tenders. The 
same question had to be answered by the committee 
whose report we are now dealing with, and its an- 
swer is quite in the line of Lord Cromer’s previously 
expressed opinion. It says: 

“We are of opinion that the Admiralty should be at 
liberty to enter into contracts without putting the work 
out to competitive tender. It is impossible to lay down 
any general rule as to circumstances under which such 
a course should be adopted. If such private contracts 
are entered into, it would seem desirable that they 
should be made only on the basis of a fixed amount? 
equally as if the order had been given by competition 
and public tender. Two advantages would be likely to 
accrue from the adoption, occasionally, at all events, of 
this mode of procedure. In the first place, the Ad- 
miralty would be able to select the firm or firms which 
would be in the best position to carry out the work and 
to give quick delivery; and, secondly, in dealing finally 
with the specification and plans, the department and 
the contractors would derive advantage from their 
mutual experience in settling many details of impor- 
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tance, especially in reference to machinery and gun 
mountings.” 
Standardizing and Testing. 

The foregoing answers represent the united opinion 
of the committee upon the whole question, not only of 
arrears of naval contracts, but of improved methods 
for the future. There are some interesting comments 
made in supplementary individual reports by various 
members of the committee. The chairman deals with 
the question of standardizing and testing. Inter alia, he 
says: 

“It appears to me that it would be an advantage to 
the public service if the principle of standardizing were 
to be extended. Owing to the diversity of types of ma- 
chinery and appliances already introduced into the serv- 
ice, any progress in this direction must be slow. More 
over, there are obviously cases in which standardizing 
is impossible, owing to the fact that the special qualities 
of the machine or appliance depend upon its including 
some peculiar form or being of some special dimension; 
for instance, the curved tubes of the Thorneycroft boiler 
are in themselves a special article which, save in re- 
spect of diameter, cannot be made the subject of any 
standardizing rule. At the same time it is probable 
that many other parts, both of boilers and machinery, 
which are now made in slightly differing forms and 
dimension by different manufacturers, might for the 
future be so manufactured as to conform to one general 
scale, and to be interchangeable. In this connection 
the attention of the committee has been drawn to the 
advantage which would accrue if boiler tubes were 
made to a standard in respect of diameter, and though 
conformity to this standard could not be insisted upon 
in all cases, it is clear that great advantage would ac- 
crue from the adoption of such a practice in all cases 
in which it was possible; and that the amount of spare 
stores which it is now necessary to supply to meet 
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taken the repair of such ships in cases of breakdown 
could be more easily remedied than at present; those 
engaged in controlling and keeping in order the ma- 
chinery and appliances of ships would, by virtue of 
their experience on one vessel, become acquainted with 
the arrangements of every other vessel of the class; and 
lastly, the necessity for carrying spare parts or of stor- 
ing spare parts for every particular ship would be 
greatly diminished. It seems worthy of notice in this 
connection that the question of standardizing, and the 
kindred question of uniformity of tests of material, have 
long engaged the attention of men of science and manu- 
facturers on the Continent. ‘The International Associa- 
tion for Testing Materials has already introduced uni- 
form test pieces which are accepted by Continental 
manufacturers, and the system originally agreed to is 
being still further developed and perfected. The United 
States section of the association has taken up the mat- 
ter with great energy, and is dealing with it on a thor- 
oughly scientific basis adapted to American needs. The 
process of standardizing is also making far larger 
progress both in the United States and on the Continent 
than jn this country. The Institution of Civil Engineers 
has now, however, appointed four committees to deai 
specifically with the question of standardizing in vari- 
ous branches of mechanical industry, and much may 
be hoped from their labors, provided that the principal 
government departments effectually co-operate with 
them in their work, and give effect in the manufactur- 
ing processes with which they are brought in contact, to 
the conclusions arrived at.” 
Thirty-five Years of Pig Iron Production. 

A writer calling himself “ Statisticus ” has sent to the 
Commercial Intelligence, a weekly journal devoted to the 
subjects indicated in its title, a table showing the world’s 
output of pig iron during the last 35 years. As it is of 
some permanent interest, I reproduce it here: 


Output of Pig Iron in Thousands of Tons (Annual Averages of Quinquennial Periods). 


1866-70. 1871-75. 1876-80. 

United Statets . vc cavecs 1,464 2,248 2,563 
United Kingdom....... 5,133 6,458 6,658 
GE Seislacuucwes 1,226 1,913 2,142 
ods GR Code eens 322 386 421 
ED oc. ss eee ames 1,201 1,250 1,493 
ME aS Ova Vee aAwees 22% 467 411 
RT Ry er ere 500 580 , 501 
EE ks i doko 04 b RBS 264 326 351 
GH Mabe ute c 06.8 a se eae aren 13 
Other countries......... 200 220 240 
NN 20 wre oar oa: 10,533 13,848 14,793 


1881-85. 1886-90. 1891-95. 1896-1900. 1901. 

4,301 7,079 8,133 11,492 15,878 
8,098 7,759 7,245 8,876 7,750 
3,353 4,147 5,001 7,326 7,663 
482 682 1,192 2,192 3,100 
1,866 1,666 1,994 2,493 2,362 
650 794 975 1,251 1,500 
708 768 773 987 1,020 
423 439 463 512 510 
25 25 35 73 245 
270 300 330 360 380 

20,189 23,659 26,141 35,565 40,408 


Percentage of Total Contributed at Each Period. 


po ace 14.0 16.3 17.4 
United Kingdom........ 48.7 46.7 45.0 
EE ck tivbs wen es « 11.7 13.8 14.5 
0 ree er 3.0 2.7 2.8 
AS a ee ee 11.4 9.0 10.1 
Other countries......... 11.2 11.5 10.2 

thea a ves eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 


emergencies in the case of different ships on any par- 
ticular station might be largely diminished. 

“The expression ‘ standardizing,’ as generally under- 
stood, applies to the construction of all the subsidiary 
parts of a machine in conformity with some definite 
standard; thus, screws, rods, plates, &c., can be and 
are standardized, every particular specimen conforming 
to recognized conditions according to its dimensions and 
weight. I believe that standardizing of this kind might 
be resorted to to an even larger extent than at present 
in the construction of engines and appliances for the 
navy. Much has already been done by Sir William 
White in the direction of standardizing the sections of 
materials used in shipbuilding for the navy. The parts 
of gun mountings and torpedoes are now carefully 
standardized, much to the advantage of the service. It 
is probable that the system might be extended to the 
construction of engines and other appliances used in 
the navy. There is also the further question as to 
whether more care might not be taken than at present 
to secure uniformity in the design of the larger parts 
of ail ships of a particular class. If such a course were 


21.3 29.9 31.1 32.3 39.3 
40.1 32.9 27.7 25.0 19.2 
16.6 17.4 19.1 20.6 19.0 
2.4 2.9 4.5 6.2 7.7 
9.3 7.0 7.7 7.0 5.8 
10.3 9.9 9.9 8.9 9.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Two points will be noticed on studying these figures; 
first, the enormous increase in the world’s production of 
pig iron, and, secondly, the rapidly increasing output of 
the United States 8s. G. H. 

Sahel dail 

The Economy of Superheated Steam.—Some doubt 
has been cast upon the economies reported for super- 
heated steam by the fact that the indicators used with 
it have been found defective, owing to their springs 
having been affected by the heat of the steam. The 
springs are tempered in oil, and when the total heat 
of the steam reaches 750 degrees, as it has in some in- 
stances, the springs lose their elastisity and do not make 
correct diagrams. At only 100 pounds pressure the 
springs have been found 6 pounds out of the way, and 
this makes for economy when they are figured up. 
Suggestions have been made to apply the spring outside 
of the indicator cylinder, thus removing it from direct 
action of the steam, but this has not been done as yet, 
and it behooves all who are interested in the subject 
to consider the defect pointed out and calibrate their 
instruments frequently to see if they are reliable. 
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Vv The Consolidation Supplement. 


Subscribers of The Iron Age receive this week a copy 
of the supplement which we have published annually 
in recent years, entitled “ The Consolidations and Listed 
Stock Companies in the Iron and Allied Trades.” The 
favor with which this compilation has been received in 
the past has induced us to prepare a new edition. It 
presents in a convenient form a mass of information 
which is not readily accessible. The supplement this 
year gives details relative to 60 companies, including 
in the great majority of cases the latest available finan- 
cial statements. 





Improved Crop Prospects. 





The crop prospects have improved so materially dur- 
ing the past week because of weather conditions that 
the situation is worthy of further comment. In the 
winter wheat belt especially the weather has been all 
that could be expected at this season. In. Kansas and 
Nebraska the needed rains have fallen over the region 
in which there was a marked deficiency of moisture 
heretofore, and the crop has generally made satisfactory 
progress, the least favorable reports being received from 
the Ohio Valley. The northern Pacific Coast region has 
continued to experience very favorable conditions, but 
the southern portion of California reports adverse 
weatlLer. The Northwest, the spring wheat region, ex- 
perienced the needed clear weather for several days, 
but late in the week heavy rains again in the Red River 
country gave rise to renewed reports of reduced acreage. 

Early in the week in the upper portion of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, eastward, the weather was decidedly cold 
with light to heavy frosts, causing some damage to the 
fruit in the northern portions of the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

Corn planting has extended into portions of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, which previously had experienced 
excessive rains. Better conditions are also reported in 
South Dakota and northern Iowa, where work had pre- 
viously been delayed. Good stands are generally re- 
ported in the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, but cut 
worms have been doing some damage in the Ohio Valley 
and Tennessee. 

The Government’s May report of condition of 76.4 
for winter wheat is regarded as indicating a total crop 
of between 340,000,000 and 350,000,000 bushels, accord- 
ing to the most reliable commercial estimates. Should 
this be maintained the crop of 1902 will have been ex- 
ceeded only four times in the last ten years—namely, 
1891, 1892, 1898 and 1901. It should be remembered, 
however, that the Government has yet made no report 
as to the final yield of the 1901 crop, the usual estimate 
having been deferred until after the census report, and 
the Agricultural Department has thus far refused to 
accept the Census Bureau figures. The Department’s 
final estimate of grain for 1901 is now promised on 
May 23. 

Oats are being harvested in South Carolina and are 
reaching maturity in Texas, while seeding continues in 
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the northern districts. The crop has generally made 
satisfactory progress in the States of the Central Val- 
leys, but has deteriorated in the eastern Gulf region, 
where it is heading low and is now well filled. 

There has been decided improvement in the condition 
of the meadows in Missouri and in the States of the 
upper Mississippi Valley and the Lake region, but less 
favorable reports come from the Ohio Valley and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Frost has done some damage 
to apples and peaches in the Ohio Valley and Middle At- 
lantic States and in New England, being most destruc- 
tive in New York. 

As far as possible this early in the season conditions 
for the new corn crop, are quite favorable, but as the 1902 
crop will not be marketed for nearly six months this is 
of little significance. At the present time winter wheat 
and cotton are the crops upon which interest is centered. 





Modifications in Bessemer Practice and the 
Scarcity of Scrap. 


The adaptability of American works management 
to varying commercial conditions is well illustrated in 
the changes which have been going on in the conversion 
of pig iron and other raw material into steel. The latest 
development has been forced by the scarcity and high 
price of scrap suitable for the basic open hearth proe- 
ess. The rule has recently been laid down by the large 
steel making companies which practice both the Besse- 
mer and basic open hearth processes that no scrap shall 
be used in the converter. Formerly the casting pit 
serap, crop ends, &c., resulting in all steel works found 
its most economical utilization in regulating the tem- 
perature of the metal in the converter. When the silicon 
in the pig happened to run high large quantities of 
scrap were added during the blow to hold down the 
temperature. When the iron ran lower in silicon less 
quantities were used. Those steel makers who had also 
basic open hearth furnaces still found readily all the 
scrap required in this process. In fact, in many cases 
the immediate cause of the introduction of the basic 
open hearth process was the desire to provide a means 
of utilizing with profit the surplus scrap which did not 
find a ready use in the converter. 

Under present market conditions prices of scrap are 
high, and there is such a demand for steel that it is im- 
perative that the basic open hearth plants produce the 
last ton of steel possible. The output is increased by the 
use of the class of scrap of which a considerable per- 
centage formerly went into the converter. Hence the 
converting department has been required to run prac- 
tically without scrap. To do this requires a Bessemer 
iron running within very narrow limits as to silicon. 
There must be sufficient silicon to produce; by its com- 
bustion, the desired heat, and there must not be so much 
as to prolong the time of the blow. Ordinary practice 
with large converters finds the range to be close to 1.25 
per cent. silicon, and the blast furnaces, whether owned 
by the steel making company or selling iron to it, are 
required to work within very narrow limits. 

Years ago there were practically no limits laid down 
for the silicon in Bessemer iron. The actual working of 
the blast furnace was supposed to dictate the silicon. 
When very rapid driving came into vogue the tendency 
was to reduce the silicon, and some three or four years 
ago it became necessary for steel makers to require the 
silicon to be at least 1 per cent., the upper limit being 2 
per cent. Lower silicon was not permitted because 
there was not enough high silicon iron to mix with it. 
Now the practice in most cases is to require the silicon 
to run close to 1.25 per cent., which is feasible now, 
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whereas ten years ago blast furnace managers would 
have regarded it as simply impossible. It has not yet 
become customary to insert such strict requirements 
into contracts for the purchase of Bessemer iron, but a 
furnace which cannot pretty closely meet the condition 
when requested finds its iron in less demand. It will 
probably not be long until narrow restrictions will be 
introduced into contracts. 

The introduction of this new practice has caused dis- 
satisfaction on the part of some Bessemer converter 
managers. In the case of such a works as Lorain the 
scrap arising is required to be shipped to other works 
having basic open hearth furnaces. It is claimed that 
in the “ inter-company ” sliding schedule of prices of the 
United States Steel Corporation, placing values on ma- 
terial shipped from one works to another, the price on 
crop ends, &c., is not high enough, and that as a re- 
sult the cost sheet of a Besemer works not allowed to 
use scrap not show to the 
management as it should. 

How different this close adaptation of working in 
American practice to secure the best commercial re- 
sults is from the looseness of British practice and its 
adherence to old customs was well brought out, though 
altogether unintentionally, by two papers read at the 
May, 1901, meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, as 
was pointed out in these columns at the time. One of 
the papers noted at length the impossibility of running 
a blast furnace in England at the rate common in the 
United States because the management insisted on hold- 
ing the silicon up to a very high percentage. The other 
paper described with equal elaboration the impossibility 
of blowing a Bessemer heat in anything like the time 
common in this country because the metal got entirely 
too hot. 


does results as favorable 


Of course, the practical solution of such a 
dilemma is simply to decrease the silicon, increasing the 
production of the blast furnace, and at the same time 
permitting the blowing of heats more quickly in the 
converter. 

It is interesting to note that by the introduction of 
the practice of practically eliminating the scfap from 
the Bessemer converter the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration can make itself almost independent of outside 
supplies of scrap. Its total ingot production 
year ended March 31 was 9,034,580 tons. Assuming that 
the reduction of this ingot tonnage into finished prod- 
ucts involves only 12% per cent. of scrap, there results 
some 1,130,000 tons of scrap, which is a trifle over 40 per 
cent. pf the corporation’s open of 


in the 


hearth production 


2,772,378 tons in the same period. 





Air Ships and Flying Machines, 


Of air ships there is no end, but up to the present 
writing no fiying machine has been invented which has 
commercial possibilities. There are a great many me- 
chanical toys which have sustained themselves in the 
air for short periods, but their designers, who were 
doubtless well acquainted with their weaknesses, have 
never ventured beyond the experimental stage. To float 
masses of machinery in mid air by means of balloons or 
to feebly propel them in calm weather is very far from 
flying, and even these makeshifts have in several in- 
stances put their inventors in great peril. But in spite 
of this last objection to their use sanguine persons con- 
tinue to experiment along practically the same lines with 
the same devices, literally traveling in circles so far as 
any progress is the art of navigating the air is concerned. 

It is not difficult for those who have never been 
inoculated with the flying machine mania to see the rea- 
son for lack of success in the ditection indicated. An in- 
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vestigator who has been experimenting for years says: 
“The entire problem of bird flight is hedged about by 
A certain mathematical 
problem recently published is a case in point. There is 
a misconception of the problem, and it is worked out be- 
it 
but does not apply. 
be done. Inertia methods are used when there is no /"- 
The There is no starting 


point and no conclusion.” 


delusions upon every hand. 


fore is stated. The mathematical part is flawless, 


There is no clear idea of what is to 


indefinite. 
And, further, in the words 


ertia. forces are 
of the preacher: “ The wind goeth toward the south ald 
turneth about unto the north, it whirleth about contin- 
ually and the wind returneth again to his circuits.” Tak- 
ing all the conditions existing into consideration, it does 
not seem surprising that mechanical flight is as far off 
as ever. 

Sir Hiram Maxim, a most versatile and ingenious en- 
gineer, who is not without costly experience with flying 
machines, has offered $250,000 for a practicable mechan- 
ical flying machine (balloon flotation barred), and the 
proposition is entirely safe, even if ten times the sum 
were offered, for it would be literally beyond price, if it 
The most famous recent explorer in the direc- 
having exhausted 


existed. 
tion mentioned, M. Santos-Dumont, 
the financial possibilities of France, has brought himself 
and his equipment to this country, announcing his will- 
ingness to give capitalists here a chance to pay for all 
the experiments that may present themselves. Count 
Zeppelin’s famous aluminum air ship, of which Santos- 
Dumont’s is almost a replica, has been abandoned as 
hopeless, and the sole remaining vestige of its existence, 
a long shed in which it was housed, has been razed, 

Curious persons, chiefly laymen, fancy that navigating 
the air is merely an adaptation of certain existing mo- 
tors to light frame work, but it is far more than this; they 
do not yet know how birds support themselves, or are 
supported, in mid air, without the least apparent muscu- 
lar exertion: how their bodies, though heavier than the 
atmosphere, yet float in it for hours. When this has been 
discovered the inventor has also to find out how birds 
are self acting, or intuitively avoid disaster and injury 
in the event of danger, such as sudden squalls. In such 
case a lightning change of front is presented, and birds, 
instead of opposing itorce by force, double on the enemy 
and go sailing away on the gale without the loss of a 
Teather. Before any mechanical device tor flying can 
be successful and commercially safe to travel in there 
must be some knowledge of the obstacles to be encoun- 
tered, but, barring the bald fact that the substructure 
must be comparatively light, there are no precedents in 
existence for further construction, balloon floated ships 
excepted. 

The latest design of the class just named is that of a 
Dr. Barton, who is said to have a contract with the 
British Government for an air ship 180 feet long by 41 
feet maximum diameter (balloon dimensions), to carry 
seven men and achieve 20 miles per hour. This vessel 
differs in but slight degree from its predecessors. It is 
propelled by screws driven by oil motors; it has a com- 
plex device for keeping the balloon on an even keel, but 
it has no more promise of success than similar machines 
or devices which have preceded it. It is in no sense 
hazardous to predict that it will be a total failure. In 
addition to the screws it has aeroplanes designed to ren- 
der it more dirigible and exert a certain lifting power as 
well. Inasmuch as the total area of these planes is only 
1944 square feet, while the projected area of the gas 
bag is 7000 plus square feet, it would seem impossible 
that the minor area could have much effect upon the ma- 


jor one. 
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The success which has thus far attended efforts to 
conquer the air is not such as to warrant the view that 
it will be achieved speedily, and all experiments and ex- 
penditures undertaken to solve the problem will be mere- 
ly tentative for some time to come, with our present 
knowledge. The appalling disaster which befell M. Sev- 


erino in Paris but a fortnight or 


annihilation 
of the balloon and its navigators when in mid air may 
’ 


so ago, 


afford those who have similar devices a chance to reflect 
a little upon the probabilities, not possibilities, of their 
foolhardiness. There are no plans which can prevent 
leakage of gas from balloons, no matter what care may 
be used in their construction or management. By the 
side of it, in balloon-borne air ships, is an explosive en- 
gine, and sooner or later a casualty occurs. 


-————— _—S 


The United States Steel Corporation’s Statistics. 


The statistics of production recently issued by the 
United States Steel Corporation present the opportunity 
for some interesting deductions and comparisons. Con- 
sidered alone, the figures are stupendous. They are par- 
ticularly significant to those who are familiar with the 
general statistics of iron and steel production by the 
various countries of the world. Pre-eminence is espe- 
cially shown in the output of steel. The total produc- 
tion of steel ingots in the company’s fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1902, was 9,034,580 tons, which was 67 per 
cent. of the quantity turned out by all the steel works 
of this country in the calendar year 1901; over 40 per 
cent. more than the entire production of Germany in 
the same year, and over 80 per cent. more than the 
largest annual production of Great Britain. Taking 
the combined steel ingot production of Germany and 
Great Britain the figures show that the United States 
Steel Corporation turned out fully 80 per cent. as much. 
in pig iron the comparison is not so striking, as the fur- 
naces of the corporation are almost wholly operated on 
pig iron for steel making purposes, while all iron mak- 
ing countries turn out a considerable product for foun- 
dry use. Nevertheless, a very good comparative show- 
ing was made in this branch. The total furnace prod- 
uct of the corporation in the 


7,152, 


same 12 months was 
21 tons, or 45 per cent. of the quantity produced 
in the United States in the calendar year 1901; 80 per 
cent. of the largest annual output obtained in Great 
Britain and 84 per cent. of the largest annual production 
reached by Germany. If comparison could be made 
with the production of pig for steel making purposes 
alone it would undoubtedly be found that in this branch 
the corporation would display the same pre-eminence 
as in steel ingots. 

Turning to another view of this matter, it should be 
observed that these figures show that the United States 
Steel Corporation have by no means the monopoly in 
steel or pig iron with which they were credited when 
the great. project was launched. It will be remembered 
that various writers at that time estimated that the 
combined constituent companies would turn out from 80 
to 90 per cent. of the steel product of the country and 
much more than 50 per cent. of the pig iron product. 
Their product, however, falls considerably below these 
percentages and would be still lower if comparison 
could be made with the country’s output in the same 
12 months as those covered by the corporation’s sta- 
tistics. The first three months of the calendar year 
1901 were considerably less active than the first three 
months of 1902, and the product was therefore less. 
The statistics consequently show that a considerable 
part of the iron and steel production of the country \s 


turned out by independent manufacturers. Their out- 
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put is further increasing more rapidly than that of the 
United States Steel Corporation, as shown by current 
news regarding improvements in old works and the 
establishment of new ones. 





Production of Nickel and Cobalt in 
1901. 


Numerous Deposits But a Limited Output, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1902.--The United States 
Geological Survey has completed its annual report upon 
the production of nickel and cobalt in 1901, and through 
the courtesy of Dr. David T. Day of the Division of 
Mineral Resources the following advance abstract is 
presented: 

The two principal sources of nickel are the nickel- 
iferous pyrrhotite, the most widely spread of the nickel 
ores, and genthite, especially the garnierite variety. In 
this country the domestic product of nickel has been as 
a by-product from the lead ore of Mine Lamotte 
in Missouri, since the shutting down of the Gap nickel 
mine, in Lancaster County, Pa., about 50 miles west of 
Philadelphia. This mine was worked from 1863 to 1880, 
when work was discontinued because of the abundant 
supply of nickel matte from Canada. Traces and small 
amounts of the nickel minerals genthite and garniertie 
have been found in North Carolina, but not in commer- 
cially sufficient quantities, though a deposit of nickel 
ore averaging 1.5 per cent. nickel is reported near Mor- 
gantown, Burke County. Similar occurrences of nickel 
silicate are found in Oregon, where the percentage of 
nickel ore is much greater than in the North Carolina 
minerals. The Oregon deposits are on Piney Mountain, 
in Douglas County, about 3 miles a little north of 
west from Riddles, a station on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and a high grade cobalt ore deposit is being de- 
veloped in the eastern part of the State. 

Nickel ore is reported to occur in some quantity at the 
Congress Mine, in Upper Nine-Mile section, about 14 
miles north of Keller, Ferry County, Washington. This 
section was formerly worked for copper and gold, but 
was abandoned. In the latter part of 1901 the claims 
were again taken up and are now being developed for 
nickel. The Wyoming nickel ores, near Sheridan, Sheri- 
day County, do not seem to contain nickel in commercial 
quantity; at Piney Creek, also, nickel ore is reported. 
Near the northern border of Churchill County, in Cotton- 
wood Canyon, about 45 miles from Lovelock, in Hum- 
boldt County, Nevada, deposits of nicolite and gers- 
dorffite have been reported at Bunkerville, Lincoln Coun- 
ty, and near Candelaria, Esmeralda County. They have 
not yet been producers of nickel ores. It is reported that 
the Magnetic Mine, near Tucson, Ariz., contains nickel 
ores in quantity and that they are now being investi- 
gated by Eastern capitalists. Nickel ores are reported 
also to be found on Spring Creek, in the Black Hills, 
South Dakota, about 11 miles northwest of Custer, and 
at the St. Joe Mine, Blackbird, Lemhi County, Idaho. A 
recent discovery of nickeliferous pyrrhorite is reported 
near the head of Skowl Arm, near Ketchikan, in South- 
eastern Alaska, where the ore is stated to be in two par- 
allel veins. 


Canada the Main Source of Supply. 


Nearly all the nickel used in the United States is ob- 
tained from the mines in the Sudbury district, Canada, 
which produce probably one-half of the nickel used in 
the world. The other chief sources of nickel are the 
mines of New Caledonia, in the Pacific Ocean, and of 
Silesia, Austria. Nickel deposits are being developed 
satisfactorily near Hangesund, in Norway, and a sup- 
posed extensive deposit of nickel has been discovered on 
the head waters of Tulameen River, British Columbia. 

The first use of nickel was in making German silver. 
Nickel is also used extensively for coinage by the United 
States and many Buropean countries. Nickel is also 
used, when welded upon iron and rolled into sheets, for 
making culinary utensils and other objects. The most 
important use of nickel is in making nickel steel, now 
used in large quantities in the production of armor plate, 
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turrets, propeller shafts, bicycles, &c. Nickeloid, a 
nickel plated sheet of zinc, which is noncorrosive and 
does not oxidize or rust, is largely used in making bath- 
tubs, refrigerator linings, &c. A new nickel alloy of 
nickel, aluminuim, and copper, which can be rolled into 
plates and bars, has recently been introduced by a Ber- 
lin manufacturer. 

The only nickel and cobalt produced in the United 
States during 1801 were as. by-products at Mine Lamotte, 
Missouri, and the matte containing the nickel and cobalt 
was refined at Constable Hook and Camden, N. J. There 
were obtained 6700 pounds of nickel, valued at $3551, 
and 13,360 pounds of cobalt oxide, as compared with 
9715 pounds of nickel, valued at $3886, and 6471 pounds 
of cobalt oxide produced in 1900. This is a decrease of 
3015 pounds in the production of nickel, and an increase 
of 6889 pounds in the production of cobalt oxide. Elab- 
orate experiments have been made by the Canadian Cop- 
per Company to refine in Canada the nickel-copper matte 
from the Sudbury mines, but thus far in vain, the great- 
er part of this matte being refined in the United States. 

Statistics, 

The amount of nickel imported and entered for con- 
sumption in the United States in 1901 was 117,364,487 
pounds, valued at $1,847,166, as compared with 57,955,988 
pounds of nickel matte, &c., valued at $1,323,630, in 1900. 
The amount of nickel produced from matte ore imported 
into the United States was 10,497,097 pounds, worth be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. There was a decided 
increase in the production of nickel from New Caledonia 
ores in 1901. The price of nickel oxide has been about 
5 cents lower per pound than the metal, while the cobalt 
oxide has been soid at $2.25 a pound. The nickel indus- 
try is increasing rapidly, and there has been also a de- 
cided increase in the amount of nickel used in the United 
States. The export of nickel oxide and matte from the 
United States in 1901 was 5,869,655 pounds, as compared 
with 5,869,906 pounds in 1900. 

The amount of cobalt oxide imported into the United 
States in 1901 was 71,969 pounds, valued at $134,208, as 
compared with 54,073 pounds, valued at $88,651, in 1900. 

The production of nickel in Canada in 1900 was 8,729,- 
000 pounds, valued at $4,364,500; in France the produc- 
tion was 3,746,800 pounds, valued at $1,020,000; in Ger- 
many it was 4,383,765 pounds, valued at $1,999,940. 

WwW. L. C. 
————< € 


Strikes in Central Pennsylvania. 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 20, 1902.—Some of the most 
jinportant manufacturing establishments in this part of 
the State whose books are filled with orders for early 
delivery are idle because of strikes. Several of the 
largest mills in Lebanon, Lancaster and Berks counties 
have been shut down for two weeks through strikes on 
the part of puddlers and other mill workers, and there 
are fears that it may be some days before the men.are 
back at their places. 

To this trouble is added anxiety concerning the coal 
supply. Not many of the mills have much fuel on hand 
and a protracted strike would mean suspension. This 
will likely occur at some of the furnaces if the strike 
lasts uptil the end of next week. Long trains of coal 
are being rusbed to furnace plants, and some of the 
mills are laying in large stocks of soft coal for fear that 
a strike may take place in the soft coal regions. 

In this city all of the mills are running, and the 
spring has passed without a bit of trouble over wages. 
Shipments have been large, every car that can be fur- 
nished by the railroads being pressed into use. The 
short supply of material is causing annoyance. 

Columbia has had strikes to disturb its works, but 
there are hopes of settlement. Most of the works out- 
side of the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company are 
busy. : 8. 

a 

Wyman & Gordon, 30 Pear! street, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturers of drop and machine forgings, have is- 
sued a very interesting booklet giving a short story of 
George Stephenson by Dwight Goddard. Mr. Goddard 
tells the story of Mr. Stephenson’s life and achievements 
in an exceedingly instructive and entertaining manner. 
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New Publications. 


The Manual of Statistics. Stock Exchange Hand Book 
for 1902. 912 pages. Price, $5. Published by the 
Manual of Statistics Company, 220 Broadway, New 
York, 

This publication, now in its twenty-fourth year, gives 

a great deal of desirable information relative to rail- 
roads, street railways, industrials, Government securi- 
ties, mining properties, grain and provisions, cotton, 
petroleum, &c. It presents an invaluable collation of 
facts and figures concerning securities and all those 
matters which affect the worth of securities and the 
market dealings in them. Maps accompany the refer- 
ences to many of the important railroads. The railroad 
statistics include freight traffic returns of the principal 
systems. The department of industrial securities is 
more important than in previous editions. Practically 
all the companies whose securities are dealt in at the 
stock exchanges of the country are included. It is 
claimed that this is the most complete exhibition that 
has ever been given of contemporaneous industrial and 
miscellaneous corporations. The tables which have been 
added at the close of the book cover a great variety 
of details such as are needed for frequent reference by 
merchants and manufacturers. 


National Iron and Steel, Coal and Coke Blue Book. 
ddited by B. H. Morwood. Price, $7.50. R. L. Polk 

& Co., Publishers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This publication is a valuable addition to trade liter- 
ature. It comprises, first, a full list of corporations and 
firms operating plants in the United States for the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, giving the names of the officers 
or partners, purchasing and sales managers, and the su- 
perintendents or managers. The works are briefly de- 
seribed, but the description includes the railroads on 
which the plants are located. These descriptions are so 
arranged that it is easy to ascertain the special products 
manufactured by each of them. Another important di- 
vision of the book is a list of the coal and coke pro- 
ducers of the United States. This list is arranged in 
a way to facilitate reference to the names and locations 
of the various producers. An alphabetical list of coal 
and coke companies is first given, with which are print- 
ed the names of officers or partners, purchasing and 
sales managers, superintendents, &c. This is followed 
by the names of the companies arranged by States, with 
which are given particulars relating to the capacity of 
mines, methods of mining, names of individual mines, 
&e. The manufacturers of coke are named in a sepa- 
rate list from the miners of coal. The publication com- 
prises 669 pages, and includes a large number of adver- 
tisements of manufacturers in related lines. The work 
in its entirety presents a great amount of information 
of the character desired by interests connected with the 
iron, steel, coal and coke trades. 


The British Railway Position. By G. Paish. Published 
by the Statist, London, England. 

This volume of 322 pages comprises a number of ar- 
ticles which were contributed by Mr. Paish to the Statist 
during the past year. The author visited the United 
States in 1899 with the object, among others, of testing 
the claim made by certain American railroad companies 
that the enormous growth in their profits had resulted 
chiefly from the adoption of the principle of loading 
trains up to the capacity of the most powerful locomo- 
tives their bridges and their roadway would bear. Mr. 
Paish states that he was convinced that the claim put 
forward was justified. The articles contributed by him 
to the Statist, and which are reprinted in this volume, 
show that the methods employed by British railroads 
in transport accommodations are wasteful, unscientific 
and antiquated. They further show that economical and 
scientific methods have enabled American railroads to 
reduce their rates for the transportation of freight to 
one-fourth of the rates charged in Great Britain. The 
information obtained by Mr. Paish enters into compari- 
sons of this character with great detail, and his con- 
clusions are presented lucidly and very convincingly. 
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The high character of the author and the favorable 
manner in which his strictures on British railroad man- 
agement have been received are well indicated by the 
fact that the introductory note to this volume was pre- 
pared by George S. Gibb, the general manager of the 
North Eastern Railway of England. Mr. Gibb well 
states that an introduction by a railroad manager to a 
book containing severe criticisms of railroad manage- 
ment may perhaps be a novelty. It is certainly a nov- 
elty, but it shows that British managers are open to 
receive instruction relative to faulty methods and are 
therefore in a position to make improvements. 


Practical Calculations of Dynamo-Electric Machines. 
By Alfred E. Wiener, E.E., M.E. Publishers, The 
Electrical World and Engineer. New York, 1902. Price, 
e: 


po. 


This book of 750 pages, 390 illustrations and 125 ta- 
bles is intended as a manual for electrical and mechan- 
ical engineers, and as a text book for students of elec- 
trical engineering. The usefulness of the work is at- 
tested by the fact that it is now in its second edition. 
New matter has been added on the calculations of mul- 
tipolar, multiple circuit and double armature dynamos; 
also caletilations of dynamometer and double armature 
motors; dynamo specifications; wire winding data and 
remedies for sparking. 

When we say that this book is intended to be a text 
book for students of electrical engineering, we do not 
mean students who desire to get what might be called a 
“lawyel’s knowledge” of the subject, that which en- 
ables him, in conducting a cause célébre, after a few 
days’ cramming, to confuse practical experts on the wit- 
ness stand. The student for whom Mr. Wiener’s book 
will be useful is the serious worker in the field, with a 
thorough knowledge of mathematics and the ability to 
follow that close quantitative analysis of the subject 
which such knowledge presupposes. 

The aim of the work is to be practical, and in the 
make up of the book as well as in its contents, that 
point has been kept in view. Besides the heading and 
number of each page is given, in brackets, and in heavy 
figures, the number of the section which appears upon 
it. Thus [ § 28, on weight of armature winding, begins 
on page 100 and continues to page 102, though it is com- 
posed of several paragraphs,. and contains 
mathematical equations. 

We are told in the preface that the “time honored 
method of filling one-third to one-half of each and every 
treatise on dynamo design, with chapters on magnetism, 
electro magnetic induction, &c., has been departed from, 
the subject of this work being the calculation, and not 
the theory, of the dynamo.” With this frank avowal of 
purpose, the author plunges in medias res, and takes up 
in Part I the physical principles of dynamo-electric ma- 
chines, in which nine sections appear in the first chap- 
ter, beginning with definitions of dynamo-electric ma- 
chinery, and ending with the fluctuations of commu- 
tated currents. The second chapter relates to the mag- 
netic field of dynamo-electric machines, and is composed 
of eight sections. 

Part II is on the calculation of the armature, and is 
composed of seven chapters. As an example of the prac- 
tical nature of this book, in one of these chapters a ta- 
ble on average conductor velocities is given, which has 
been compiled from the data of a great many practical 
machines, the scope of which may be judged from the 
list of machines mentioned in the preface. In Chapter 
VII, § 42, on armature thrust, one of the figures is in- 
cluded in the list of those machines where the attract- 
ive force of the field manifests itself as a downward 
thrust, while the figure is similar to those whose fields 
manifest an upward thrust, and the arrow on the figure 
itself places it in the latter category, which is doubtless 
correct. 

Part LII relates to calculations of magnetic flux, and 
is made up of three chapters. Part IV is on the dimen- 
sions of the field magnet frame, and is well illustrated. 
Part V, the calculation of magnetizing force, takes up 
in Chapter XVII the theory of the magnetic circuit. 
Part VI gives the calculation of magnet winding, and 


cuts and 
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deals with coil winding calculations, series windings 
and shunt windings. 

Part VII is concerned with the efficiency of gener- 
ators and motors; designing of a number of dynamos of 
the same type; calculation of electric motors, unipolar 
dynamos, motor generators, &c., and dynamo graphics. 
Part VIII gives a large number of practical examples 
of dynamo calculation. 

There are three appendices, one on tables of dimen- 
sions of modern dynamos; another on wire tables and 
winding data; and the third a very useful series of 
notes on the localization and remedy of troubles in dy- 
namos and motors in operation. The book closes with a 
comprehensive index for ready reference. 

The endeavor to present a practical treatise on the 
subject has been adhered to all through. The designer 
of electrical machines who reads these pages will not 
have his attention engaged with the theory of the sub- 
ject, admirable and necessary as that may be. In its 
place he will have the calculations which he himself 
must make set forth very clearly, and the results in 
practice of the endeavors of workers in the same field 
who have preceded him. Based upon the practical data 
and tests of over 200 of the best modern dynamos, in- 
cluding those in the largest and most modern central 
stations, a complete and entirely practical method of dy- 
namo calculations has been developed by Mr. Wiener, 
which will be found very useful to those who are called 
upon to approach dynamo construction from what may 
be called the mathematical side of the question. 


” The Empire of Business. By Andrew Carnegie. Pub- 


lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


on 


In this volume of 350 pages a number of articles have 
been collected which had been contributed by Mr. Car- 
negie to various periodicals, together with some of the 
lectures delivered by him on sundry occasions. The con- 
tents are as follows: ‘ The Road to Business Success,” 
from an address to students of the Curry Commercial 
College, Pittsburgh, June 23, 1885; “The A B C of 
Money,” from the North American Review, June, 1891; 
“The Common Interest of Labor and Capital,” from an 
address to workmen at the dedication of Carnegie Li- 
brary, Braddock, Pa.; “ Thrift as a Duty,” from the 
Youth’s Companion, September, 1900; “‘ How to Win For- 
tune,” from the New York Tribune, April 13, 1890; 
“Wealth and Its Uses,” from a lecture delivered at 
Union College, Sehenectady, N. Y.; “ The Bugaboo of 
Trusts,” from the North American Review, February, 
1889; “ Anglo-American Trade Relations,” from a speech 
before the Chamber of Commerce, Halifax; ‘‘ Business,” 
from a lecture delivered at Cornell University, January 
11, 1896; “ Steel Manufacture in the United States in 
the Nineteenth Century,” from the “ Review of the Cen- 
tury” number of the New York Evening Post, January 
12, 1901; “‘ The Cost of Living in Britain Compared with 
the United States,” from the Contemporary Review, Sep- 
tember, 1894; “‘ The Natural Oil and Gas Wells of West- 
ern Pennsylvania,” from Macmillan’s Magazine, January, 
1885; “The Three-Legged Stool,” the triple alliance of 
labor, capital and business ability, from the New York 
Journal, 1900; “ Railroads Past and Present,’ from a 
speech to a gathering of railroad men, New York, Janu- 
ary, 1902; “Iron and Steel at Home and Abroad,” from 
The Iron Age, 1898; “The Manchester School and To- 
Day,” from the Nineteenth Century, February, 1898; 
“What Would I Do with the Tariff if I were Czar?” 
from the Forum, March, 1895. 

As one of the most successful business men the world 
has ever produced, Mr.* Carnegie is exceptionally 
equipped to discourse upon business topics. At the same 
time he possesses the rare faculty of being able to write 
fluently, forcibly and convincingly. In the various ar- 
ticles which are here collected for permanent preserva- 
tion no trace appears of self laudation and no effort is 
made to point to himself as an example to be followed. 
Whatever phase of business is touched upon, a high 
standard is set. The philosophical bent of his mind is 
apparent on every page. He lays down rules which 
should be followed by young men desiring to become 
successful in business, and often uses homely language 
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and illustrations in making a point and clinching it. 
But whether a subject is treated from a philosophical 
standpoint or is used as a vehicle for advice, a benign 
purpose is always apparent. The dominating spirit is 
to do good to his fellow men. No man can read this 
volume without feeling that Mr. Carnegie is a lover of 
humanity and that all his impulses are in favor of up- 
lifting those about him. A copy should be readily ac- 
cessible to every young man, but experienced business 
men can also read it with profit and pleasure. 


—_____~@» oe 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The American Furnace & Machine Company of Pittsburgh 
have been organized and will take over the business of James 
H. Swindell, engineer and contractor, and will control the patent 
furnaces, water seal and drop gate gas producers and tin plate 
and sheet mill labor saving machines invented by James D. and 
James H. Swindell. The offices of the new firm are in the Pub- 
lication Building, Pittsburgh, and they have a contract for in- 
stalling 22 sets of the Swindell annealing chargers in the plant 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, at Pueblo, Col. 


The new pipe mill being erected by the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Company, at Benwood, W. Va., is nearly completed and will 
be put in operation at an early date. 


The Franklin Rolling Mill & Foundry Company, Franklin, Pa., 
have been incorporated with a capital of $750,000. 


It is reported from Milwaukee that the West Allis Malleable 
Iron & Belt Company have been organized with a capital stock 
of $100,000 for the manufacture of chain belts and other mate- 
rial. There will betwofurnaces built at first, but it is expected that 
the capacity will be increased subsequently. All the stock is 
said to have been subscribed, the leading promoter being C. F. 
P. Pullen of the German-American Bank of Milwaukee. The 
new company have purchased 10 acres of land at the corner of 
Cotrill avenue and the junction of the Milwaukee road and the 


Allis Belt line, where ground will be broken within the next 30 
days. 


Phillips, Nimick & Co., operating Sligo Rolling Mills at 
Pittsburgh, have sold their property to the Panhandle Railroad 
and will move their plant to some other location. It is possible 
their works will go to West Newton, Pa., as the citizens of that 
place have raised a bonus of $10,000 to secure the plant. 


Bettendorff Axle Company, Davenport, lowa, have placed the 
contract for the building of their new works at Gilbert, 
which station has since been named _ Bettendorff. The 
excavation is already under way, and surveyors are planning for 
the switches and side tracks, which are to be laid at ohce. The 
hew car shop will be 240 x 700 feet, and one story in hight, 
and the power house will be 50 x 220 feet. Buildings will be of 
brick and are expected to be completed about July 1 and the 
machinery installed by early fall, when the railroad department 
will be transferred to the new plant. The present plant will 
then be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of their steel 
gear wagon. At the new shops the company will manufacture 
the Bettendorff Il-beam bolster as well as steel underframes for 
freight cars, and later on probably the steel railway car itself. 
The old plant is in operation and the new buildings for the 
wagon gepartment are nearing completion, so that manufactur- 
ing in this branch can soon again be commenced. 


The Liggett Spring & Axle Works, Allegheny, Pa., have in- 
creased their capital stock to $300,000, and will build a large 
addition to their plant. 


The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company, Columbia, Pa. are 
building a large lap and butt weld pipe mill. The main mill 
building will be 90 x 300 feet, while the threading shop will be 
50 x 500 feet. The power house will be 50 x 180 feet, and the 
producer house, which will contain eight water seal gas produc- 
ers, will be 30 x 140 feet. In the main building will be installed 
one lap weld mill for sizes from 2 to 10 inches, while the butt 
weld mill will produce pipe % to 2 inches. The entire plant has 
been so laid out that it can be duplicated at any time, plans for 
which have already been prepared for a site adjoining the present 
mill site. Victor Beutner, who has offices in the Westinghouse 
Building, Pittsburgh, has designed the plant. 


The Allegheny Steel & Iron Company, manufacturers of 
sheets, with offices in the Park Building, Pittsburgh, and works 
at Avenue, Pa., have started up a second 50-ton basic open 
hearth steel furnace. The greater part of the steel made in this 
furnace will be sold in the open market. 


Spang, Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, of Pittsburgh, have 
placed in operation at their Etna Iron & Tube Works a new 
lap weld pipe mill, which will produce pipe from 10 to 30 inches. 
This plant has recently been very much enlarged and the capac- 
ity increased. The new mill was installed under the direction 
of Victor Beutner, consulting engineer, Westinghouse Building, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Thomas G. Brady, Clarksburg, W. Va., has taken options on 
450 acres of land adjoining the city with the view of locating a 
large steel mill upon the site. It is understood that Eastern 
captialists are interested in the project. 


The Jackson Tin Plate & Iron Company, Clarksburg, W. Va, 
will put their plant in operation this week. 


L. C. McFatridge of Atlanta, Ind., advises us that the organ- 
ization of the Atlanta Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Company will 
be completed this week, and a charter will be applied for, with 
a capital stock of $250,000. Practically all of the stock has 
been provided for and the installation of the plant will be begun 
about June 1. As noted in these columns a few weeks ago, the 
company will re-establish the tin plate industry in the Atlanta 
Steel & Tin Plate plant recently dismantled by the American 
Tin Plate Company, installing a modern four-mill plant at first, 
which will later be increased to six mills. The product will be 
black and tin plate. The company will be ready to purchase 
entire equipment after June 1, including engine and boilers of 
from 1000 to 1200 horse-power, electric traveling crane, shears, 
&e. 

The report that the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of Pitts- 
burgh had bought additional ground at Leetsdale, Pa., is untrue. 
It is a fact, however, that a good deal of ground adjacent to 
the new works of the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company at Leetsdale 
is being bought by outside parties for speculative purposes. 


The Canton Crucible Steel Company of Canton, Ohlo, referred 
to in these columns last week, are exclusive makers in this coun- 
try of pickled wire drawing plates and wordles, used by the wire 
mills. These are now in use by the Union Steel Company, at 
Donora, Pa.; American Steel & Wire Company, South Side, 
Pittsburgh, and other large wire plants throughout the coun 
try. 

The Rockdale Iron Company have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 to operate Rockdale Furnace, at Rock- 
dale, Tenn. The incorporators are J. J. Gray, Jr., James M. 
Locke, N. C. Hopkins, F. O. Baldwin and George S. Hughes. 


The Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, are pushing work on a new plant which they expect 
to occupy late in the year. They will have their own furnace 
for the smelting of ore and the making of pig iron. 


The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $600,000. 


The accidental blowing out of the bell and hopper of the 
furnace of the South Chicago Furnace Company a few days 
since has caused the banking of that stack, and it is probable 
that it will be out for ten days or more. 


The Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, now manufacturing iron and steel sheets. black and galva- 
nized, have started to build a new skelp mill. The new tube 
mill adjoining it is almost finished and will likely be ready for 
operation in July. ‘The equipment of the new tube mill will be 
driven by electricity exclusively and about 25 electric motors 
will be located in the plant. 


Some changes have been made among officials of the Youngs- 
town Mfg. Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, makers of nuts, bolts 
and rivets, and who are now building a rolling mill to roll 
shapes used in the making of these goods. Edwin McEwen has 
been elected president, succeeding Thomas McDonald; S. B. E. 
MeVay, vice-president, in place of Hugh B. Wick, and Whitney 
Warner, secretary and treasurer, succeeding Edwin McEwen. 
The capital stock of this company was recently increased from 
$300,000 to $500,000 to provide funds for the building of the 
new rolling mill. 


The Stewart Iron Company, Limited, operating a blast fur- 
nace at Sharon, Pa., will build a plant for the manufacture of 
cement from blast furnace slag. 


The Globe Rolling Mill Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have in- 
corporated under the same name with a capital stock of $200,- 
000. The new company intend to extend the business and wil! 
probably enlarge the plant. ‘The officers are J. L. Adams, presi- 
dent; Levi D. York, vice-president ; William F. Vosner, secre- 
tary, and T. H. Carruthers, treasurer. 


The Southern Car Wheel Iron Company have been organized 
with $100,000 capital, and have purchased from the Georgia 
Vineyard Company the Tallapoosa Furnace, at Tallapoosa, 
Ga., which has a daily capacity of 40 tons. The furnace is 
now undergoing repairs and is expected to blow in early in 
July, making charcoal pig iron. Stephen N. Noble of Anniston, 
Ala., is president and manager and Harold L. Cheney of Phila- 
delphia is secretary and treasurer. 


General Machinery. 


The Lioyd Booth Works of the United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, are adding a 15-ton air fur- 
nace ,the present equipment being one 20-ton and one 15-ton fur- 
nace. A contract has also been let to the Shaw Electric Crane 
Company for a 15-ton yard crane to handle pig iron, castings 
and heavy scrap, this work being now done by a stationary 
hoist. The new crane will have a span of 38 feet and the run- 
way will be about 200 feet long. 


The Pearson Machine Company, Chicago, have increased their 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
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The Consolidated Pump Company, Toledo, Ohio, will shortly 
move into their new plant, at West Toledo, Ohio, which is about 
completed. 

The Heartiey Machine, Variety & Iron Works, Toledo, Ohio, 
have purchased the three-story brick building at Summit and 
Locust streets, also 33 feet adjoining, giving a frontage of 100 
feet, into which they will remove their present plant. The new 
quarters will provide much needed additional capacity and will 
be modern in every respect. 

The American Roller Bearing Company, Boston, Mass., are 
extending their plant at 32-40 Binford street, and are installing 
much new equipment to take care of their increasing business. 
The company have recently fitted up new offices on the third 
floor. 

The North Alabama Engineering Company, New Decatur, 
Ala., are now putting in a new cylinder for the Sheffield Rolling 
Mill, Sheffield, Ala. They have a contract for architectural 
iron work for the town of Cotton Plant, Ark., and are also figur- 
ing on a contract for similar work for a Southern city. They 
have recently shipped 122 brick dryer cars to the High Grade 
Brick Company, Sylacauga, Ala., and also 100 to the Bush Brick 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. They have a contract in hand with 
the North Alabama Brick Company, New Decatur, Ala., for 80 
brick dryer cars, and are negotiating and expect to conclude to 
build 100 brick dryer cars for Illinois. They are building two 
150 horse-power, four 100 horse-power, and six from 50 to 100 
horse-power engines, all of which they expect to place shortly. 
In addition to new work which their superior facilities enable 
them to turn out, the company do a very considerable amount of 
difficult repair work for mills and steamboats, which, until they 
began business in January, 1901, had to be sent to Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, or other cities north from them, to be done. 


W. H. Knowles, Ottawa, Ill., founder and machinst, has let 
the contract for the erection of an addition, 30 x 40 feet, to the 
machine shop. 

Baxter D. Whitney, Winchendon, Mass., manufacturer of 
Whitney’s patent smoothing machine, wood working machinery, 
&c., is building an addition, 40 x 66 feet, to his plant. 

The West Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of 
presses, dies and special machinery, have incorporated under the 
same name. 

The American Sandstone Brick Machinery Company, Saginaw, 
Mich, have incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 for the 
manufacture of machines for making sandstone brick. For the 
present the machines will be manufactured by the Jackson & 
Church Company, who are interested in the new company. The 
officers are: BE. C. Ewen, president; Franz Komnick of Elbing, 
Germany, vice-president, and John L. Jackson, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The E. R. Thomas Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
moved into their new plant at 1190-1200 Niagara street. The 
building is 115 x 120 feet, two stories, and will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of motor bicycles, automobiles and 
launch and gasoline motors. Temporarily it is the home of the 
Buffalo Automobile & Auto-Bicycle Company, who have suc- 
ceeded to the automobile and motor bicycle business of the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Company. 

The Michaelman Boiler Company, Quincy, IIl., advise us that 
they will shortly be in the market for large power bending rolls, 
a punch, splitting shears, traveler and hydraulic riveter. They 
recently purchased additional lots adjoining their plant, upon 
which a substantial addition to the plant will be built. 

Considerable new machinery is required by the Automatic 
Machine Company of Greenfield;Mass.,for the new plant they are 
to erect this summer. The building will contain 20,000 square 
feet of floor space, and will be equipped with modern machin- 
ery, operated by electricity. The company have recently in- 
creased their capita] stock to $30,000, and have purchased the 
business of the New England Machine Screw Company of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., which they will move to Greenfield. 

Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of fire- 
arms, contemplate building a large electric power plant at Bar- 
retts Junction, utilizing the water power at that point, provided 
that city and other towns will grant permission for laying the 
conduits and wires. This will mean the abandonment of the 
steam power which has been used for operating the plant. 

The International Time Recording Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y., will build an addition to their plant, 44 x 110 feet, six 
stories, to be operated by electricity. With the exception of 
several motors, no additional power equipment will be required, 
as they already have ample boiler and engine capacity. 

The Noble & Wood Company have been organized with a 
capital of $40,000 to succeed the Noble & Johnson Machine Com- 
pany of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of paper making 
machinery, whose plant was recently destroyed by fire and 
which is now being rebuilt by the new company. 


The American Vapor Stove Company are haying plans pre- 
pared for an addition to the power house of the Dangler Stove 
& Mfg. Company, recently absorbed by them. The plan is to 
install additional electrical equipment with a view to operating 
the plants of the Standard Lighting Company and the Schnei- 
der & Trenkamp Company, both of which have also een ab- 
sorbed by the American company. All machinery in the three 
plants will be driven by motors. 
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The Globe Machinery & Stampings Company of Cleveland 
have been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock with B. 
Krause, president, and A. F. Schroeder secretary-treasurer. 
The company have recently installed considerable new machin- 
ery for the production of special tools and stampings, including 
a Reed 12-foot lathe, Fosdick & Holloway radial drill, and sev- 
eral presses built by the Reserve Press Company, Cleveland. 

The Vulcanus Forging Company of Cleveland are filling a 
number of carload orders for special small forgings. Last week 
they shipped two carloads of rivets to Cincinnati, one to Pitts 
burgh and one to New York; a car of upset rods to Buffalo, car 
of drift bolts to Toledo, car track bolts to Canton, and car 
anchor rods to Toledo. ‘They are installing a new Williams, 
White & Co.’s bulldozer and a new die grinder purchased from 
Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company. They state they 
are on the market for four rivet machines. 

The Crucible Steel Forge Company of Cleveland, have been 
organized by John A. Markley and Walter N. Crafts to manu- 
facture die forgings, weldless rings, tool steel forgings, machine 
steel forgings, styrian steel of all sizes and die blocks of special 
shapes, and have established their factory at 83-85 Lake street. 
Mr. Markley has had long experience in the forging and special 
tool business, having been for ten years in charge of the forg- 
ing department of the Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo. 


Walter N. Crafts of Cleveland, who recently bought out the 
plant of the Danielson Machine & Tool Company, will continue 
the business at the old quarters under the name of the Reserve 
Press Company, producing presses and dies for sheet metal 
stamping. 

The Battle Creek Iron Works, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., 
have placed a contract with M. M. Lewis & Sons for building the 
superstructure of their new plant, which will be modern and 
up to date in every respect. It will cover the entire square on 
Jefferson avenue between the Grand Trunk Railroad and the 
Cincinnati Northern Railroad tracks. The main buildings will 
be constructed of stone and brick, 132 x 220 feet. The machine 
and blacksmith shops, rattle room and elevators will all be 
operated by electricity. A 100 horse-power Corliss engine, 75 
horse-power dynamo and two 100 horse-power boiler blowers 
for cupolas will form the main part of the equipment. The com- 
pany will do a general contracting and jobbing business in addi- 
tion to their regular lines of manufacture, which comprise the 
Burns automatic boring, drilling, milling and tapping machines, 
house sinks of all kinds, bathtubs, &e. 


Bollers aud Engines. 


The Holthoff Machinery Company, Cudahy, Wis., announce 
the completion of their new plant which consists of four build- 
ings. The boiler shop is 100 x 250 feet; the machine shop, 110 x 
250 feet; the pattern shop, 80 x 120 feet, and the office build- 
ing is of two stories. The machinery with which the plant is to 
be equipped is nearly all delivered and much of it is now in 
place. The balance of the tools will be installed by June 1, 
when active operations will have commenced. Among the equip- 
ment are two 20-ton Pawling & Harnischfeger electric cranes. 
The boiler plant, which is an extensive one, is equipped with the 
heaviest and best machinery for all kinds of boiler and heavy 
sheet metal work. The company will build internal fire boilers 
and make a specialty of heavy tank and similar work which 
now is necessary to be done in the Hast, there being no shops 
in the West equipped for such heavy work. The outlook for 
business is reported exceedingly flattering; the company are 
already making estimates for complete plants and are also re- 
ceiving inquiries for several machines and for small work. The 
company have occupied their new office building since April 1. 


The firm of Walsh & Weidner of Chattanooga, Tenn., estab- 
lished in 1889, became an incorporated company under the 
State laws of Tennessee on May 15. The president is M. 
Llewellyn ; vice-president and general manager, W. G. Weidner; 
and secretary and treasurer, A. H. Chapman. The intention Is 
to continue manufacturing the same line as previously, which 
are all styles of boilers, including water tube, blast furnaces, 
stand pipes, tanks, heaters, plate, and sheet iron of every de- 
scription. They are erecting a complete blast furnace for the 
Woodstock Iron Company, Anniston, Ala., and a new stove for 
the Lacey-Buek Iron Company, Trussville, Ala. They are build- 
ing a large number of fuel oil tanks for sugar plantations in 
Louisiana, high pressure boilers for the Webb Press Company's 
patent compressors, to be placed at various points in the 
South, and also a lot of oil car tanks for the State of Texas. 
The works are kept running full capacity all the time. 


The Dallenbach Gas Engine Company of Pittsburgh have 
made application for a charter. 

The Atlanta Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Company, Atlanta, 
Ind., will be in the market June 1 for engine and boilers of 
from 1000 to 1200 horse-power. Address L. C. McFatridge. 

The Porter Valve Mfg. Company, 833 Farragut street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have incorporated for the manufacture of the Por- 
ter hydraulic valve. 

E. A. Mallory & Sons, Danbury, Conn., fur hat manufactur- 
ers, are building a brick and iron power house and enlarging 
their main building. The power house will be equipped with 
Bigelow boilers, 100 kw. direct connected generators, and Sturte- 
vant induced draft apparatus. The Yale Safe & Iron Company 
of New Haven are furnishing the iron work and Foskell & 
Bishop are installing the plumbing. 
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Bids will be received until May 30 by C. W. Baumbach, First 
National Bank, Wadena, Minn., for complete equipment for wa- 
ter works, heating and electric plant, telephone system, &c., to 
be delivered f.o0.b., Devil's Lake, N. D., including one 150 horee- 
power corrugated furnace, internally fired Morrison boiler, one 
125 horse-power tandem compound high speed engine with sub- 
base and outboard bearing, ready to receive generator, and one 
75-kw., 220-volt compound wound direct connected generator 
These improvements are to be made by the Devils Lake Improve- 


ment Company at a cost of about $65 < 
president. $65,000. A. B. Kerlin is 


The Mutual Light & Heat Company, Seattle, Wash., are 
building a new power house, 65 x 75 feet, on Railroad avenue 
which will be equipped with Babcock & Wilcox boilers of 600 
horse-power, complete with chain grate stokers and superheat- 
ers, together with Green’s economizer and Sturtevant’s induced 
draft apparatus, with Foster fan engine regulator. The plans 
comprehend the location of four similar batteries when all is 
complete, with hopper storage overhead for 300 tons of coal 
which will be served to the boilers through Clark’s coal weigh- 
ing device. Arrangements will also be made for weighing all 
the water going into the boilers, as well as metering it. The 
electrical equipment wili consist of two Alfree direct connected 
engines, with 60 kw. generators, and one Ideal engine belted to 
two 35 kw. generators. It is expected at an early date to in- 
stall a De Lavall turbine engine of 200 kw. for using super- 
heated steam at 150 pounds pressure. Charles E. Crane, for- 
merly of Crane Bros. & Co., Yazoo City, Miss., is president. 


The Danville Foundry & Machine Company, Danville, IIl. 
are in the market for power equipment for the addition they are 
to build to their plant, bids for construction of which will be 
opened May 24. The building will be 80 x 175 feet, of brick, 


two stories, and will be equipped with modern machinery 
throughout. 


Dyersburg, Tenn., will receive bids until June 17 for the 
construction of water works and electric light systems, requir- 
ing about 625 tons of standard cast iron pipe, 45 fire plugs 
100,000-gallon stand pipe, high pressure duplex pumps, com- 
bined daily capacity 2,000,000 gallons: filtration system, and 
boilers and engines to operate both plants from same station. 
Plans and specifications will be ready by June 1 and may be 
had by addressing W. A. Fowlkes, Jr., Mayor. : 


The Sigourney Tool Company, Hartford, Conn., will erect a 
new power house, 40 x 60 feet, equipment for which has been 
purchased. 


The Pittsburgh Filter Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, have 
closed a contract with the Colcrado Fuel & Iron Company, 
Pueblo, Col., for the largest water softening plant west of the 
Mississippi River. It will be used in the rod and wire mill 
departments of the works, to purify the water for Stirling boil- 
ers, and will be installed in conjunction with the Pittsburgh 
feed water heater, manufactured by James Bonar & Co. of 
Pittsburgh, and will furnish a supply of water for boflers from 
which 97 per cent. of the lime will be removed. 

Large additions and improvements have been added to the 
plant of the Murray Iron Works Company, Burlington, Iowa, 
engine builders. The steady and increasing demand for their 
products has made these changes imperative. 


The Titusville Iron Company, Titusville, Pa., builders of 
steam boilers and heaters, gas and steam engines and oil well 
supplies, have increased their capital stock from $250,000 to 
$500,000, and will build a new plant which will double their ca- 
pacity for the manufacture of these goods. 


The Buckeye Engine Company of Salem, Ohio, are having 
plans prepared for a new pattern shop to adjoin the present 
plant. The building will be 68 x 125 feet, with an L 14 x 60 
feet. It will be well lighted and will have the best of facilities 
for the work for which it is designed. Finley Hutton, Salem, 
is preparing the plans. 


The Osborn Engineering Company of Cleveland have obtained 
the contract for the preparation of plans and specifications for 
a new $150,000 plant of the Cookshutt Plow Company, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. They will send their engineers to supervise the 
work. 


A new heating and electric lighting plant will be installed in 
the Ohio State Institute for the Blind at Columbus, Ohio. 
Stribling & Lum, that city, are preparing plans for the improve- 
ments. 


The Wabash Engine Company, Wabash, Ind., have incor- 
porated under the same name and will probably purchase the 
C. H. Lawton Foundry & Machine Works, at which plant their 
engines have been manufactured. 


Foundries. 


The American Foundry & Construction Company, recently 
organized at Pittsburgh, have elected J. Miller president, H. 
E. Weiskopf secretary and treasurer and G. BH. Klingelhofer 
general manager. ‘The company are building a machine shop 
and foundry at Hazelwood, a suburb of Pittsburgh. 


The Wm. B. Pratt Mfg. Company, 91 Lake street, Chicago, 
manufacturers of hardware specialties, are planning to add to 
their factory at Joliet a small malleable iron foundry, to be 
in operation by September. 


Barry & Zecher, Lancaster, Pa., have acquired the old 





established iron foundry of R. C. McCully, which they will de- 
vote to the manufacture of light and heavy castings. Mr. Barry 
was formerly of Slaymaker, Barry & Co., lock manufacturers, 
and Mr. Zecher was formerly owner of a large pattern making 
business. 

The Burns Foundry & Machine Company, recently incorpo- 
rated, have secured the foundry and machine shop at 62-76 
Rutledge street, Brooklyn, N. Y., which they have completely 
overhauled and now have in operation. The company matu- 
facture gray iron castings, and do general machine work. The 
officers are: Robert Burns, Jr., formerly general superintendent 
for Jabez Burns & Sons, of New York City, president and gen- 
eral superintendent ; Adam W. Smith, formerly foreman for the 
Edison General Electric Company, manager, and William F. 
King, secretary and treasurer. 


The Car Wheel & Foundry Engineering Company of Pitts- 
burgh will apply for a charter on June 10. They will probably 
build a plant in the Pittsburgh district. An identified interest 
known as the Central Car Wheel & Casting Company will also 
apply for a charter on the same date. This company will also 
likely build a plant in Pittsburgh. 


The Columbia Iron & Steel Foundry Company, who now oper- 
ate a plant in Pittsburgh in the manufacture of steel castings 
of every description, have decided to build a larger plant where 
they can have better shipping facilities. The matter of a loca- 
tion is now being considered and the firm are open for proposi.- 
tions. Their present plans would require a main building 100 x 
$00 feet, besides buildings for power plant, &c. Until a definite 
location is decided upon the company will not take up details 
of the new plant, but will mature their plans as fast as possible. 

The Toledo, Ohio, water works trustees will receive bids to 
May 26 on 400 tons of 6-inch and 8-inch cast iron pipe, f.o.b. 
Toledo. Thomas R. Cook, superintendent. 


Bridges and Bulldings. 


Thateher Parker, Terre Haute, Ind., has rebuilt his bridge 
and structural iron plant, recently destroyed by fire, and is now 
running full. The new building is 40 x 160 feet and is 


equipped with new machinery throughout. 

The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company of Pitts- 
burgh have been awarded the remainder of the contracts for 
structural steel work on the new shops at McKee’s Rocks, Pitts- 
burgh, by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie road. These include the 
framework for a power house, boiler shop, store room and black- 
smith shop, amounting to $60,000. Contract was let a week 
ago to the same firm for the structural steel work on a ma- 
chine and erecting shop 170 x 500 feet, for $150,000. No more 
contracts for building will be let this year, but in the future a 
number of other buildings will be erected on the 10 acres set 
aside by the Lake Erie for one of the most medern railroad 
shop plants in the country. Over 700 tons of steel will be re- 
quired for the framework of the four buildings exclusive of the 
large amount that will be used for the erecting and machine 
shops. About 500 men are empioyed at the McKee’s Rocks 
shops, and it is likely the number will be increased when the 
new plant has been completed. 

The Penn Bridge Company are being organized at Pittsburgh 
with a capital of $450,000, to take over the Penn Bridge Works 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., and also to build another bridge plant in 
the vicinity of Beaver. The new interest will take over the 
Penn Bridge Works on the basis of $180,000 in stock in the new 
concern, the balance of the $450,000 to be used in the building 
of a new bridge works, and to furnish working capital. 


Fires. 


The plant of W. A. Chase & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufactur- 
ers of engineers’ and plumbers’ supplies, was destroyed by fire 
May 15. The loss is estimated at about $130,000, covered by 
insurance. 

The plant of the Enterprise Stove Company, at Vincennes, 
Ind., was damaged $200,000 by fire May 17. 

One of the White Haven powder mills, White Haven, Pa., 
was wrecked by an explosion May 16. 

The plant of the National Electrolytic Company, on the 
lands of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company, at 
Niagara Falls, was damaged to the extent of about $8000 by 
fire on Sunday morning. May 18. The flames originated in the 
crystallizing department. While the firemen were fighting this 
fire a second blaze started in the cable tower extending from 
the power station of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & 
Mfg. Company in the gorge to the factories at the top of the 
high bank. It was only last fall that this tower was destroyed 
by fire, and it had not been fully rebuilt. The present loss is 
about $4000. In the future a cable tower of this pattern may 
be abandoned and other means adopted to carry the cables from 
the station to the top of the high bank. 

The brass foundry of the P. & F. Corbin Company, at New 
Britain, Conn., was destroyed by fire May 17. The loss is esti- 
mated at about $20,000, covered by insurance. 

The Gilbert Mfg. Company, Port Waghington, Wis., suffered 
a $5000 loss by fire at their machine shop May 14. 

The lard refinery of Armour & Co., at Chicago, Ill., was de- 
stroyed by fire May 17, entailing a loss of over $500,000. The 
building was only recently completed and exclusive of the ma- 
chinery was valued at $150,000. 
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The foundry of the Iowa Iron Works, Dubuque, Iowa, was 
recently destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of about $20,000. 

The power and mixing house of the Wadsworth Stone & Pav- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., was destroyed by fire May 15. 


The blacksmith shop of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, at Terre Haute, Ind., was recently destroyed by fire, en- 
tailing a loss of about $15,000. 

The plant of the Gilson Asphaltum Company, at Madison, 
Ill., was destroyed by fire May 14. The loss is about $100,000. 
Hardware. 

The Archer Iron Works, manufacturers of steel wheelbar- 
rows, Chicago, have increased their capital stock from $5000 to 
$15,000. The business of the company has increased so rapidly 
recently that they found it necessary to double their capacity. 
The orders already taken insure activity at the works through- 
out the entire season. The officers remain F. W. Klemp, presi- 
dent; Jas. O'Donnell, treasurer, and Irene A. Welch, secretary. 


The Empire Chain Company of Pittsburgh will apply for a 
charter on June 5. The incorporators are Joseph J. Sehn, W. 
G. McKenney, and Arthur L. Over. 


The Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio, have again started 
their plant after a brief shut down, during which interval new 


machinery has been installed and enlargement of former ca- 
pacity made. 


The Blacklock Foundry, South Pittsburg, Tenn., have made 
an addition to their foundry, and put in a new cupola and 
blower, by which their capacity is doubled. Their lines of man- 
ufacture are sinks, sad irons, stove hollow ware, sugar kettles, 
grate fronts and general foundry castings, the first four named 
being specialties. Business last year was very satisfactory. 
This year so far has not been so favorable, but present indica- 


tions are that on its termination the total will be larger than 
that of 1901. 


Frank Brucker, John Bushby and Hiram Hildebrand of 
Shelby, Ohio, are interested in the organization of a company with 
a capital of $80,000 for the manufacture of all kinds of shovels. 
A building 60 x 160 feet is to be erected. The promoters claim 
that a well known shovel manufacturer is behind the project. 
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Latest Strike News from Worcester. 


WORCESTER, MAss., May 20, 1902.—Thestrike of Worces- 
ter machinists had its beginning to-day, when a part of 
teh men employed by the F. BE. Reed Company, the Pren- 
tice Bros. Company and the H. C. Fish Machine Works 
went out. The men went to work as usual, but at9o’clock 
simultaneously went out of the shops, in each case form- 
ing a little procession, two by two. There was no dis- 
order. At Prentice Bros.’ 140 men went out, including 
17 apprentices. Fifty-eight men stuck to their jobs, in- 
cluding a few members of the union. These 58 men in- 
clude some of the best men in the company’s employ. 
At the F. E. Reed Company’s shop 110 men went out, 
including several blacksmiths and helpers. Just an even 
120 men stayed by their jobs, most of them machinists. 
The Fish Machine Works had 11 men go out. Two 
others were discharged at the same time. Twenty-four 
men stayed at work. The other shops did not feel any 
effect from the union. 

The Reed, Prentice and Fish shops will keep on run- 
ning just as usual. The officers of the companies are 
convinced that enough new men will come in to take the 
vacant places to place the shops on a very comfortable 
footing within a few days. The officers are confident 
that many of their old men will come back. 

The Worcester Metal Trades’ Association met to- 
night, with a full attendance, all of the 40 shops now 
members being represented. It was voted that no mem- 
ber of the association shall hire any machinist who has 
left the employ of other members under strike, and that 
no member of the association shall give in to the de- 
mands of the union. It is possible that the association 
will take more vigorous measures to stamp out union- 
ism in Worcester shops. 

The officers of the Metal Trades’ Association are: 
President, Clarence W. Hobbs of the Hobbs Mfg. Com- 
pany; first vice-president, Frederick E. Reed of the F. B. 
Reed Company; second vice-president, Harry V. Pren- 
tice of the Prentice Bros. Company; secretary, Charles 
B. Hildreth of P. Blaisdell & Co.; treasurer, John J. 
Wehinger of the N. A. Lombard Company; Executive 
Committee, these officers and A. W. Parmelee of the 
Wire Goods Company, Edward B. Dolliver ,of the 
Worcester Machine Screw Company, George F. Brooks 
of the Harrington & Richardson Arms Company and 
Charles E. Thwing of the Draper Machine Company. 
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The incident at the Worcester plant of Marcus Ma- 
son & Co. of New York seems to have ended, new men 
having been hired to take the place of the few strikers 
who went out Saturday. J. N. 


————_ 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company.—Good progress is 
being made on the building of the new plant of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company at Monessen, Pa., to consist 
of wire rod, wire and wire nail mills. The company 
own 58 acres of fine manufacturing property at Mones- 
sen, having more than a mile of river frontage and 
about 24 acres will be occupied with buildings. The 
new plant is being built by Wallace H. Rowe, John 
Bindley, Emil Winter, Willis F. McCook, W. C. Reitz 
and others, all of Pittsburgh, and will be one of the most 
complete plants in the country. The works will be 
equipped with three continuous heating furnaces, two 
annealing furnaces and a complete semicontinuous rod 
mill, the latter consisting of one 16-inch, one 14-inch and 
three 12-inch trains, and equipped for rolling 4-inch bil- 
lets direct into No. 5 wire rods. The annual capacity 
will be 130,000 gross tons. The wire drawing depart- 
ment contains 160 wire drawing blocks, with an annual 
capacity of 112,000 tons; a wire nail department, con- 
taining 175 wire nail machines, of annual capacity of 
1,250,000 kegs. A galvanizing department will be con- 
nected with the works. It will have an annual capacity 
of 45,000 gross tons. Barb wire and field fencing de- 
partments, with an annual capacity of 27,000 gross tons, 
will also be operated. 

—_ 


Iron Workers’ Strike in St. Louis.—St. Louis, Mo., 
May 20, 1902.—(By Telegraph.)—A strike among the archi- 
tecutral iron and metal workers was inaugurated this 
morning, and among the concerns in this city affected 
are Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, Koken Iron Works, 
Christopher & Simpson Architectural Iron Works Com- 
pany and Mesker & Brother. The demand is for a 
higher seale of pay for the same number of working 


hours as at present. 
oe 


The Louisville Bolt & Iron Company, Louisville, Ky., 
have increased their capital stock from $150,000 to $350,- 
000 for the purpose of building a plant for the manu- 
facture of steel sheets. A site adjoining their present 
plant has been purchased, and work of erection will be 
started at once. It is expected that the mill will be 
ready for operation by October. Plans and specifications 
are completed, and L. S. Taylor, president and manager 
of the company, is now East purchasing the equipment, 
which wil include two 300 horse-power engines, four 
waste heat boilers, a 26-inch muck mill, squeezer, finish- 
ing mills, &e. 


The fifth annual convention of the Tin Plate Work- 
ers’ Protective Association, in session at New Castle, 
Pa., adjourned last week. A new tin house scale was 
adopted, but will not be made public until after a con- 
ference is had with the American Tin Plate Company 
and other concerns. The following officers were elected: 
George Powell, president, New Castle; Charles E. 
Lawyer, secretary and treasurer, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Grant Jacobs, vice-president, first district; Bent L. Bar- 
rett, second district, New Castle; H. E. Barrett, third, or 
Pittsburgh district; James Smith, fourth district, Mar- 
tin’s Ferry. Board of Trustees: Benjamin Teagarden, 
Martin’s Ferry; J. E. Elder, New Castle, and B. E. 
Catterhenry, Elwood, Ind. The next convention will be 
held at Anderson, Ind. 


The Crane Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
Wrought Pipe, Valves and Fittings, have recently estab- 
lished branches at the following cities and under the 
following names: Crane & Ordway Company, Duluth, 
C. A. Payne, manager; Crane Company, Seattle, L. B. 
Peeples, manager; Crane Company, Salt Lake City, Wm. 
Bowen, manager. A full line of Plumbers’ and Steam 
Fitters’ Supplies, in addition to the Crane Company’s 
products, will be carried at all of these branches. 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 





The markets throughout continue strong and are 
characterized by a number of perplexing features. In 
the East the Anthracite Coal strike is interfering with 
the supply of Pig Iron, and with the foundries bare 
of reserve metal they are even now feeling the pinch. 

Those Southern furnaces which decided to offer for 
sale at the market the balance of Pig Iron available 
for sale for the balance of this year appear to have 
marketed about one-quarter to one-third of the quantity, 
supposed to be about 80,000 tons. The price was on 


the basis of $15.50 and $16 at Birmingham for No. 2. 


This appears to have exhausted the buying movement 
for the present 

In other directions little has been done. In the Cen- 
tral West high prices are being paid for moderate sized 
lots of Bessemer Pig. In the East we note the sale of 
one lot of upward of 10,000 tons of Basic Pig, for de- 
livery in Eastern Pennsylvania, at $19.65 at Steel works. 
It is understood that but little more than a like quan- 
tity will close out the seller for the year. 

So far as Ferromanganese is concerned, the English 
seem to control the market. Very little Ferro is now 
being made in this country, because the furnaces can 
do better on straight Pig Iron. It is reported that even 
the largest American producer, in ordinary“times large- 
ly supplying the whole market, is now covering a part 
of its own requirements with imported material. 

The scarcity of Steel continues, and to judge from 
the fact that importers are selling as far ahead as No- 
vember delivery, consumers do not expect any early 
easing up. Quite a number of 1000-ton lots of foreign 
Billets and Sheet Bars have been sold. 

Our Chicago correspondent reports additional sales of 
Foreign Beams and Structural Material in the West, in- 
cluding several thousand tons for Kansas City. At tide- 
water there is a steady demand for small lots of foreign 
material. 

An interesting development is the apparent awaken- 
ing of the Steel Rail trade. Chicago reports a sale of 
about 30,000 tons, and Eastern mills have closed prob- 
ably more than double that quantity. It is understood 
that these sales are for delivery toward the close of the 
current year, but it looks doubtful whether any of them 
can be rolled prior to 1903. 

Reports from the Sheet and Wire trades indicate that 
the spring rush is now over and that the demand shows 


signs of falling off. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one month and one year previous. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 


Declines in Italics. 


, May 21, May 14, Apr. 23. May 22, 

PIG IRON: 1902. 1902. 1902. 1901. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PRs bs Kode dc bcdadias $19.75 19.75 19.75 15.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern 

Cincinnati . ee vow Be SGC secs eee 

Foundry Pig No.2. Local Chicago 21.00 21.00 19.00 15.50 

Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh 21.00 21.00 19.75 16.25 

Gray Forge, Pittsburgh.. ... 19.75 19.75 19.00 14.75 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 23.00 23.00 21.50 17.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 32.00 32.00 31.00 24.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... nom. 33.50 33.00 26.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... dees er aéee oes 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 37.00 37.00 36.50 39.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Spikes, Tidewater............ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 
Splice Bars, Tidewater....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 


OLD MATERIAL: 


©. Steel Rails, Short Lengths, 


CE aa cet esa cad ean ewes 17.50 17.50 17.50 13.50 
O. Steel Rails, Short Lengths, 

PRIAGOIDMIS 2... cic cdvcscews 21.00 21.00 tice 2 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 24.50 24.00 26.00 19.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 20.00 20.00 19.00 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 19.50 19.50 17.75 17.50 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 17.50 17.50 16.50 13.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 2.00 1.95 1.92 1 50 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.55 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 ade 1.45 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.62 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh... an 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
T'ank Plates, Tidewater... aa 1.95 1.80 1.80 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh (nom.) 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams. TiGewWater...«ccesccses 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh (nom.) 7 1.60 1.60 1.70 1 60 
Angles, ‘Tidewate! 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.75 
Angles, Pittsburgh (mom.)..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 2.22%, 2.25 2.10 1.75 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 2.20 1.80 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.95 2.95 3.00 3.20 
Barb Wire, f.o.b., Pittsburgh... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.30 
Cut Nails, Mill.... aiecd ere ae 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.00 
METALS: 
Copper, New York a aaa 12.3714 12.12% 11.75 17.00 
Spelter, St. Louis . jaawee 4.25 4.15 4.15 3.80 
Eaed., New Mot. viindesceuseus 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.37% 
bead: St. TAGii<.ccvevaineaeds #.00 4.00 4.00 4.22% 
Tin, New York.............-. 30.00 29.90 27.25 27.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.75 
Nickel, New York...........-: 50.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York...... 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 





Chicago. 


FisHER BuinpiInc, May 21, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 
Among the most important and interesting features 
of the week have been the collapse of the hardware 
jobbers’ consolidation; the strike of the Anthracite Coal 
miners; the activity in a strong market for Pig Iron, 
higher prices apparently stimulating rather than cur- 
tailing the demand; the continued liberal specifying for 
Bars and Structural Shapes and the active demand for 
all intermediate and finished material; the continued ur- 
cent demand for foreign Billets and increased call for 
foreign Structural Shapes; the heavy consumption of 
Rails and other railway material; the continued scar- 
city of and active demand for Old Material and the sen- 
timent prevailing among consumers that prices of all 
Iron and Steel products will be higher after July 1, 
which is supported by broad hints from manufactur- 
ers. These conditions added together produce a situa- 
tion of activity and strength without precedent. Con- 
cerning foreign material, the inability of obtaining sup- 
plies within a moderately short time has prevented 
anything but small sales. In regard to railway mate- 
rial, several of the largest roads are waiting only for the 
mills to name prices for 1903. 
Pig Iron.—While there has heen an absence of large 
sales the avgregate volume of business has been consid- 
erable. some dealers claiming a larger tonnage placed 
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than during any other week since the heavy bookings 
in March. Thousand-ton orders have been rare, but 
quite a number of sales running from 100 to 500 tons 
have been placed for delivery during the last half and 
principally the last quarter of the year. A great propor- 
tion of orders taken has been for Southern Iron, yet 
the Northern furnaces have rather increased than di- 
minished bookings. The market could scarcely be any 
stronger, and Iron for delivery during the next 30 to 60 
days and Iron for immediate shipment commands a 
premium of $1 or more per ton over the prices current 
for late delivery. As far as quotations on Northern 
Iron are concerned, however, there is no change, but 
50¢c. per ton advance has been obtained on almost all 
grades of Southern Iron which have been sold. With 
the exception of moral influence of the strike in the 
Anthracite region no perceptible effect has been pro- 
duced upon the market in this section so far. Notwith- 
standing the extremely high prices prevailing the tend- 
ency seems to be still upward. There is no decrease in 
the melting of Iron by either foundries or mills or man- 
ufacturers in this section, while during the past few 
days one furnace has been banked owing to an accident. 
Each day brings information of lighter stocks, many 
foundries working from hand to mouth, being obliged 
to enter the market to cover immediate necessities, be- 
cause of delayed shipments on contracts. We quote as 
follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $23.00 to $24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1 22.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2 21.00 to : 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3 20.50 to 
Local Scotch, No. 1 22.00 to 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1 24.00 to 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 20.40 to 
Southern Coke, No. 1 20.15 to 
Southern Coke, No. 2 19.65 to 
Southern Coke, No. 3 19.15 to 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 20.40 to 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 19.65 to 
Foundry Forge 18.65 to 
Southern Gray Forge 18.65 to 
Southern Mottled 18.65 to 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

to Silicon 18.65 to 
Tennessee Silicon Pig 21.65 to 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 22.65 to 
Malleable Bessemer 22.00 to 
Standard Bessemer... ......cecsccces 20.00 to 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

© OE COE TNs 2 a vc gc ce sevcscss ee 


Bar Iron.—Considerable activity has been experienced 
in the market, contractors continuing to specify for both 
Iron and Steel, but while no large orders have been 
taken the aggregate volume of business has been liberal, 
and full prices have been readily obtained for all kinds 
both from mill and from store. Bar Iron, however, has 
continued to be relatively less firm than Steel, the busi- 
ness taken being on the basis of 1.85c. to 1.90c. for mill 
shipments, and 2.25c., full extras, Chicago, from store. 
The business in Steel Bars has maintained the average 
of the week previous. Prices for mill shipment have 
continued firm at 1.75¢. to 1.90c. for Soft Steel Bars, 
2.15¢. to 2.25c. for Hoops, and 2.25c. for Angles, base. 
The jobbing demand from store has continued active, 
with full prices readily obtained for Angles, Bars and 
Hoops. Soft Steel Bars are quoted at 2c. to 2.25c.; An- 
gles, 2.50c., and Hoops, 2.50c., base, from store. 


Structural Material.—There has been no lack of de- 
mand of an urgent character, but not a few buyers have 
had to be content with supplying but a portion of their 
wants. There have been several sales of 1000 to 2000 
tons, hut the bulk of business has been in small lots. 
Prices for domestic output have remained unchanged as 
previously quoted. A feature of interest has been the 
purchase of several thousand tons of foreign Beams, 
Channels, Zees, 2000 to 3000 tons going to Kansas City, 
and 1000 tons to be delivered to Chicago, the prices ob- 
tained being somewhat over those current for domes- 
tic, and delivery to be made within the next 60 days. 
Prices of domestic manufacture have remained un- 
changed. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Beams, 
Channels, and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.: 
18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. 
rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 1.75¢. to 
1.85¢. Small lots of Beams and Channels from local 
yards are quoted at 2.50c. to 3.50c.; Angles, 2.50c. to 
3.50c. rates; Tees, 2.55c. to 3.50c. rates. 

Plates.—There has continued to be an active move- 
ment. both from mill and from store, for all kinds, and 
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while the market is strong and certain houses have 
been able to obtain an advance, other firms are selling 
at inside quotations. Mill shipments are quoted as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 4% inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 
Flange, 1.75¢. to 2¢c.; Marine, 1.95¢. to 2.25c. From store 
the following prices are obtained: % inch and heavier 
Tank Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; No. 8 Tank Steel, 2.15c. to 
2.25¢., and Flange Steel, 2.10c. to 2.35c., all f.o.b. ware- 
house, Chicago. 

Sheets.—A stronger tone has been developed, with an 
increased volume of business transacted and a scarcity 
especially of heavy Sheets. Mill shipments of No. 27 
Black Sheets are quoted at 3.15c. to 3.25c., Chicago, and 
small lots from store at 3.45¢c. to 3.55¢c. Galvanized 
Sheets are quoted at net prices, mill shipments being 
held on the basis of 4.35c. to 4.50¢c., Chicago, and small 
lots from store at 4.70c. to 4.75¢c. for No. 27. 


Cast Pipe.—The market has continued very strong 
and prices have been further advanced $1 per ton, re- 
flecting the higher prices for Pig Iron. There has been 
considerable activity in small amounts of Pipe, but the 
high prices prevailing seem to have discouraged the 
placing of further municipal contracts of moment. Cast 
Iron Water pipe is now quoted by manufacturers as 
follows: 4-inch, $32; 6-inch, $31; 8-inch, $30; Gas Pipe, 
$1 per ton higher than Water, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—The market has been quiet but 
steady, prices being without essential change. Carload 
lots are quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, \%& to 
4 inch, 56% off; % to 12 inches, 63% off; Galvanized, 4% 
to % inch, 4314 off; % to 12 inches, 50% off. 

Boiler Tubes.—There has been a moderate degree of 
activity and a steady market, prices remaining as quot- 
ed. Quotations are as follows: 

Steel. Iron. 
1 to 1% inches 35 35 
Pe ER: MOND o's 6: n.6,.9'0:8.6 aca niewee 50 321% 
2% inches 50 5 


35 
Pk wn Ee obama ns ddan ke ewes 57% 42% 
6 to 13 inches 52% a 


Merchant Steel.—There has continued to be a liberal 
volume of business with a strong, confident tone; prices 
of Open Hearth Spring Steel have been advanced 20c. 
to 25c. All other kinds have remained firm as pre- 
viously quoted. The tendency of prices is still upward. 
Manufacturers express solicitude that a number of buy- 
ers who have postponed placing their orders time and 
again will not only find themselves compelled to pay an 
advance, but be forced out of the market entirely for 
next year if they do not heed the warning given. Dif- 
ferentials on specifications for Hot Rolled Steel outside 
of Crucible are now as follows: In 2000 Ibs. and over 
1000 Ibs., 10c. per 100 Ibs.; under 1000 Ibs., 30c. per 100 
Ibs. All mills are now selling on the same basis, 
which has not been the case heretofore. Mill 
shipments are quoted as follows: Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel,- 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Tire, 1.95c. to 2.10c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2.65¢. to 2.75¢.; Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 2.40c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.85¢. to 1.90¢c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 50 off in carload lots Ordinary grades of 
Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 7c. for mill shipments; 
specials, 12c. upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Activity continues, the 
mills having control of the situation. As soon as prices 
are named for next year’s delivery heavy tonnage will 
be placed. The only business of moment, however, that 
has been reported during the week is the sale of 30,000 
tons of 75-lb. Rails, including Angle Bars, for delivery 
the last quarter of this year, the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany being credited with having sold the tonnage, but 
the contract is said to have been placed through the St 
Louis and not the Chicago office. There have been fur- 
ther sales of Heavy Sections in moderate amounts run- 
ning up to 1000-ton lots and several thousand tons of 
second quality. The demand for Light Sections has 
continued very active and pressing for car lots and up- 
ward, but it is only in exceptional instances that mills 
are induced to accept orders for this year’s delivery. 
The mill prices for Heavy Sections have continued at 
$28 for first-class quality and $27 for second-class qual- 
ity, and Light Sections are quotable at $33 to $38. Re- 
sales are being made, but at a considerable advance, es- 
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pecially on Light Sections, which are selling at $38 to 
$41 for 20, 16 and 12 lb. Rails. Mills are discouraging 
resales, in some instances going so far as to cut off cer- 
tain dealers who have given evidence of speculation, and 
are encouraging only iegitimate consumption. At the 
close, negotiations are pending on 6000 to 10,000 tons of 
foreign and domestic Rails on the basis of prices pre- 
viously quoted. Track Supplies of all kinds have been 
equally active as Rails with full prices readily obtained. 
Fastenings are quoted as follows in carload lots: Splice 
Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; Spikes, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Track 
Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.85c. to 3.10¢c.; Square Nuts, 
2.70¢e. to 2.95¢e. 

Billets.—The active and urgent demand for domestic 
Billets continues, with sales of small lots up to 500 tons; 
but no large transactions have been reported in this mar- 
ket during the week. Interest in foreign Billets has 
continued as acute as for several weeks past, there be- 
ing inquiries from the East for 20,000 tons and from 
this section in lots of 2000 and 3000 tons, but the higher 
prices demanded abroad and the advance in freight rates, 
with difficulty of obtaining cargo room, have militated 
against the closing of contracts. If foreign Billets could 
be obtained within the next 30 days on the basis of $32 
to $338, Chicago, considerable business would follow, 
but at the prices prevailing there is little margin for 
rerolling into Rods and competing with the prices for 
domestic finished material, especially as several months 
must elapse before the Billets now purchased could be 
converted. Domestic Open Hearth Billets are wanted 
at $36 to $42, Chicago, according to the urgency of the 
buyer and time of delivery. 

Old Materials.—An active demand for all kinds of 
Old Material has been experienced and several lots of 
from 1000 to 2000 tons of Scrap and Rails have been 
sold on the basis of quotations for prompt delivery. 
Prices throughout the list are without further change 
of moment. Several round lots of Relaying Rails, which 
had been previously offered, have been taken from the 
market and several 100-ton lots have sold at an advance 
of $1 or more per ton. The following are the approxi- 
mate quotations per gross ton: 

IY I he etal a a ro io ow $24.00 to $25.00 


Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 22.00 to 23.00 
BOGS MOMying RGB. . icc ccccccccce 29.00 to 30.00 
LS a. ea eae 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 17.50 to 18.00 
SEY IE ig oy aa ead oa Oe acare wits 15.50 to 16.00 


The following quotations are per net ton: 7 


Bg eae eee $22.00 to $22.50 
Re ee en 24.00 to 24.50 
Re ee eee 21.50 to 22.00 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 


i near ST taal 20.00 to 21.00 
eis wae wala 18.00 to 19.00 


SR ee ee ee eee 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge....... eseeudens 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 13.50 to 14.00 
oS et Ce eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 13.00 to 13.50 
ee ee 9.00 to 9.25 
Pe SOO, | Ms can cenuce nueuns 9.50 to 10.00 
a Tak. es A oe sg a a a bc wa es 13.00 to 13.50 
pe BS eee ee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.00 to 11.50 
OO aaa eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 14.00 to 14.50 


Metals.—Copper has ruled stronger and prices have 
been advanced 4c. with an increased demand. Lake 
sells in carload lots at 13%4c. Pig Lead has continued 
firm with a moderate demand at 4.05c. for Desilverized 
in 50-ton lots and 4.0714c. to 4.10c. for carload lots. Sell- 
ing prices on small lots of Old Metal are as follows: 
Heavy Cut Copper, 11%4c.; Red Brass, 1114c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 104c.; Pipe Lead, 3.90c.; Zine, 3.20. 

Coke.—For the time being the local market con- 
tinues easy with an ample supply of Foundry Coke of 
all kinds, but shipments destined for this market have 
been diverted recently and the future is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the strike of the miners in the anthracite 
region. Standard 72-hour Connellsville Foundry Coke 
is selling at $5,25 to $5.50 and Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia at $5 to $5.50 per ton, Chicago. 


<a 


An electric club has been organized among employees 
of the shops of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, at East Pittsburgh, who will study applied elec- 
tricity, drawing and mechanical engineering. 


Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, May 20, 1902. 

The Lron and Steel situation is not in shape to be 
very clearly defined. Anything said to-day may be in- 
applicable before the end of the week, so that it is 
necessary to keep very close to present conditions, and 
even these are so varied as to appear somewhat con- 
tradictory. It goes without saying that there is plenty 
of business, but it is by no means certain that even a 
smaller amount could be handled satisfactorily. Buy- 
ers are vastly more numerous than sellers, and when 
sellers do the best they can it is very far from meeting 
requirements. Last week's furnace report shows that 
we are making more lron than ever before and con- 
sumers need not be told that there has been no time on 
record when [ron was harder to get than it is to-day. 
What will happen if the strike at'the Coal mines con- 
linues for any length of time is a'subject not pleasant 
to contemplate. Complaints are being made on all sides 
that deliveries of Coke are falling behind, and with 
some furnaces it is a serious question how they can be 
run unless supplies of fuel can be increased and that 
very quickly. Prospects in regard to that matter are 
not at all encouraging, so that there is very little chance 
of more lron being made than was shown in our last 
issue—viz., 352,064 tons weekly, equal to 18,307,328 tons 
per annum. It is to be feared that this month’s returns 
will show less instead of more, and with stocks prac 
tically non-existent, the outlook is certainly far from 
hopeful. Foreign Iron is coming, and although it is only 
a drop in the bucket, it may become more of a factor 
than has been supposed, if the stringency on this side 
continues. It is curious to note that the European 
Iron markets are so unresponsive to conditions in this 
country. 

Belgium reports: The Pig Lron makers adhere to their 
old quotations. The Finished Lron trade has not im- 
proved, and business remains quiet. Export orders are 
scarce, and the Merchant Bar makers are quoting £5 
4s. per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, although business has been 
put through at a lower figure than this. Steel is much 
the same as before. 

Scotland reports: Pig Iron quotations are undoubted- 
ly below what they were a week ago, but the fixing of 
them is not an easy matter, for makers are most unwill- 
ing to reduce their rates, and as they are so favorably 
situated they are holding aloof in the belief that by 
waiting a little while they will be able to book orders 
on better terms than are at present available. Some of 
the producers put the price of No.3 G. M. B. Cleveland 
Pig Iron at 48 shillings 3 pence for prompt f.o.b. deliv- 
ery, but purchases have been made from second hands 
at 48 shillings, and buyers will not now offer more than 
the latter figure. 


Sheffield reports: Business is most unevenly divided 
in the Heavy Steel department. While a few firms have 
enough work on their books to Keep them fairly well 
employed, others are losing ground every week. Compe- 
tition was never keener, and most of the business which 
is going is only secured by cutting prices down to a 
very fine point. It is said that in not a few cases firms 
have accepted work at less than cost in order to keep 
their men together, and the plant going. 


Manchester and district: Throughout the Iron and 
Steel trades of this district there is a continued steady 
relapse into the general business, depression that pre- 
vailed early in the year. A combination of circum- 
stances is bringing about this receding from the appar- 
ent revival of a few weeks back. Prices have not main- 
tained the hardening tendency which recently was so 
strong a feature of the market. The industrial position 
as it affects the large users of Iron and Steel has in 
many directions become less satisfactory, and the down- 
ward move in the price of fuel with the prospective re- 
duction in miner’s wages, encourages consumers to an- 
ticipate some corresponding easing in the price of Iron 
and Steel. The result is that buying, except for the 
most pressing requirements, is being held as much as 
possible in abeyance, and although maker’s and manu- 
facturer’s quoted rates remain unchanged prices on 
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special sales ure here and there being cut down. The 
general resuit is a weakening of the market and a check 
to buying beyond the merest hand to mouth orders. 


Pig Iron.—Prices are too uncertain to be quoted with 
much closeness in times like these. We have heard of 
$20.50 for No. 2 X Foundry, June and July shipments, 
and also of $21.50 and $22. Those who have sold at the 
former figure affect incredulity in regard to the lat- 
ter, and vice versa. However, it is quite impossible to 
give the why and the wherefore in each particular case, 
although if it could be done without going into detail the 
differences would not appear to be as great as they do 
by the figures themselves. Transactions, however, are 
mostly for small lots—that is to say, those who usually 
take 1000 or 2000 tons, take 200 to 500 ton lots—and 
those who take a 100 or 200 ton lot take a carload or 
two. Still it is difficult to place orders even for the re- 
duced quantities; as furnaces are sold close up and as 
consumers want immediate shipments; it is a matter of 
impossibility to accommodate all comers. For deliveries 
during the last quarter of the year there is not much 
business to report. Makers of Pig Iron do not see much 
reason for discounting the future to any great extent, 
and as buyers are doubtful whether present prices can 
be maintained, they are not much inclined to tie them- 
selves to high priced Iron several months in advance of 
requirements. The natural result is an active demand 
for prompt shipments on best terms available, but a 
mutual stand off for long deliveries. For June and July 
shipments prices are anywhere from 50c. to $1 more 
than for the last half of the year, which are usually 
quoted as follows for city and nearby points: 


No. ZX BOURGI. 2. ccc cccccvccsces $20.50 to $21.50 

No. 2 X Foundry 19.75 to 20.50 

No. 2 Plain 19.50 to 20.00 

Standard Gray Forge 18.50 to 19.00 

Ordinary Gray Forge 18.00 to 18.50 

Basic 19.00 to 19.50 

Billets.—Scarcity continues and prices are very un- 
certain, as there is practically no Steel for sale, conse- 
quently buyers have to run after it and bid high prices 
before they can get much attention. A lot of 1000 tons 
of American Steel (Basic Open Hearth) was sold at 
$35.50 for New Jersey delivery, and several lots of 
German at $30, ex-ship, Philadelphia or Baltimore, and 
these would probably be to-day’s prices in case business 
was done. 


Plates.—Mills are very full of work, and orders hard 
to place at less than 2c., at mill. Something better 
might perhaps be done on a long delivery, but for 60 or 
90 days 2c. and upward is claimed to be inside figures. 
Small lots are said to bring 2.05c. to 2.10c., but a fair 
average would be about as follows for carload lots and 
upward: 44-inch and thicker, 1.95¢c. to 2.05¢.; Univer- 
sals, 1.95c. to 2.05¢.; Flange, 2c. to 2.20c.; Fire Box, 
2.25¢. to 2.30c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; Charcoal Plates: 
C.H. No. 1, 2%c.; C.H. No. 1 Flange, 3c.; C.H No 1 
Flange Fire Box, 34c. 

Structural Material.—The shortage in Structural 
Material continues in full force, and the chances of re- 
lief appear to be as far off as ever. A considerable ton- 
nage has been arranged for in Europe, but the delay in 
shipping has been very disappointing, but arrivals may 
be all in a bunch, as shipments are expected from sev- 
eral different ports. Some Angles have arrived, and 
were promptly taken because of pressing requirements, 
but in ordinary times it is doubtful if they would have 
been regarded as a good delivery—badly finished, out of 
shape, and other deficiencies being reported. Selling 
prices range about as follows, and those who require de- 
liveries have to pay for Beams and Channels, 15-inch 


- - 


and upward, 2.25c. to 2.50c., Angles, 2.25e. to 2.50¢e. Store 
“prices for immediate deliveries are about 2.40c. to 2.60c. 
for imported Angles. 

Bars.—There is a good demand for Bars, and as sev- 
eral of the mills in this territory are closed pending a 
settlement in regard to labor, there is naturally more of 
a scarcity than there would have been under ordinary 
circumstances. Prices are on the go as you please order, 
but 2c. for Best Refined Iron is the usual quotation and 
1.80¢e. to 1.90¢e. for Steel Bars. 

Sheets.—There is a good demand, and mills are run- 


ning as full as possible in the endeavor to get stock 
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ready for the rush that is expected later on. Prices 
firm, as follows, for best Sheets in carload lots and up- 
ward (a tenth less for common qualities) about as fol- 
lows: No. 10, 2.20c. to 2.80c.; No. 14, 2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 
17, 2.90¢c.; Nos. 18-21, 8.10c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.20c.; No. 28, 
3.30c. 

Old Material.—The market is not active, and when 
there is any pressure to sell prices are a trifle lower. As 
a rule, holders regard the strength of the market for 
Pig Iron, and its products as warranting full prices for 
Old Material, hence when it is convenient to do so, they 
are disposed to bide their time rather than lower their 
prices. Steel is scarce and bids and offers for deliveries 
in buyers’ yards being about as follows: Low Phos- 
phorus Scrap, $25 to $26; Heavy Melting Steel, $21 to 
$21.50; Steel Rails, short lengths, $21 to $21.50; Choice 
Railroad Scrap, $24 to $25; No. 1 Yard Scrap, $20 to $21; 
No. 2 Light Forge, $17 to $18; No. 2 Light, old, $15 to 
$16; Machinery Cast, $17.75 to $18.25; Iron Rails, $24.50 
to $25.50; Old Car Wheels, $19.50 to $20.50; Iron Axles, 
$27 to $29; Steel Axles, $25 to $26; Wrought Turnings, 
$16 to $17; Cast Borings, $10.25 to $10.50. 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., May 21, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The situation in the Pig Iron trade is perhaps more 
clearly discernable to-day than for some months past. 
Ten days ago the Southern association furnaces placed 
perhaps 80,000 tons of Iron on the market with instruc- 
tions to sell it on a basis of $16, Birmingham, for No. 2 
Foundry. The bulk of this Iron was for delivery from 
July to January this year. This was Iron which had 
been withheld from the market on account of the $12 
agreement. It was supposed that this offering would 
be eagerly sought by buyers. The facts as they now are 
show that one-fourth to a third of the total offerings 
were picked up at once on the basis mentioned with 
some few small lots 50c. higher, and that while there 
is still considerable inquiry and correspondence between 
buyers and sellers, yet the buyers are not contributing 
the support to the market that they have shown within 
the past few months, and are so slow in closing deals 
as to necessitate the sending out of traveling salesmen 
who have lately been kept close at home. The strength 
of the situation is not questioned, but it is a fact that 
many would be buyers are kicking vigorously at the 
price, at the 30-day cash rule of the furnaces, and at 
the new standard of weight. Some buyers are inquiring 
for round lots and then buying a few hundred tons, 
with the expression of a belief in lower prices in the fall. 
There are some sellers who claim to be getting $17 in a 
small way for No. 2 Southern Foundry, Birmingham 
basis, and this fixes a range of $1 for Southern Iron, with 
the market practically stationary on the minimum fig- 
ures as given herewith, except for Forge Irons, which 
are proportionately stronger than the remainder of the 
list. We are asked to correct the statement made in 
last week’s telegram in effect that the $12 association 
had gone to pieces. The fact is. stated to be that 
the association still holds together, is harmonious and 
pledged not to sell helow the basis of $12, Birmingham, 
for No. 2 Foundry. Northern Irons are very scarce and 
proportionately higher than the corresponding Southern 
brands. There is an easier feeling in regard to delivery 
on old contracts, and the general tone of the market is 
quiet and satisfactory. Freight rate from Hanging 
Rock district is $1.10, and from Birmingham $2.75. We 


quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Southern Coke, No. 1...... ss a Eki a ei act $19.25 to $19.75 
Soutbern Coke, No. 19.25 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 4 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, Gray Fotge 

Southern Coke, Mottled 

Ohio Silvery, No. 1 

Ohio Silvery, No. 2 “Oe 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.........++- 22.35 to 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........+¢: 21.35 to 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 20.35 to 

Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
grades $24.00 to $24.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 23.50 to 24.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 23.00 to 24.00 
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Plates and Bars.—The market is strong and active. 
We quote f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, car- 
load lots, 1.90c. to 2¢., with half extras; same, in small 
lots, 2.20c., with full extras; Steel Bars in carload lots, 
1.72¢., with half extras; same, in small lots, 2.20c., with 
full extras; Angles, 2.30c. to 2.50c.; Plates, 3-16 inch 
and heavier, 2c. 

Old Material.—-The market is very strong, and show- 
ing considerable activity. We quote dealers’ buying 
prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$20 to $21; Iron Axles, $23 to $25; Cast Machine Scrap, 
$13 to $14; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $24 to $24.25; 
same, short lengths, $17 to $17.50; Car Wheels, $19 to 
$19.50; Cast Machine Scrap, $14; No. 1 Wrought and 
Iron Axles on the basis of net tons. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 20, 1902. 

A few sales of moderate lots of Iron Ore have been 
made, during the week, and the demand seems to keep 
up fairly well. All of the indications are for a very 
heavy consumption throughout the year, and whereas at 
first some believed that the furnaces had overbought 
this idea is entirely disappearing in the heavy consump- 
tion of the present time. It was figured early in the 
year that there would be more of a surplus on the low- 
er lake stock piles by May 1 than had ever been wit- 
nessed, but it proved that last year’s stocks had been 
cut down by 200,000 tons, and that there remained this 
year but approximately 2,800,000 tons all told. This 
gives room for a much larger shipment than had been 
counted upon, the difference probably amounting to 1,000,- 
000 tons. The movement away from the lake docks has 
been free and undisturbed, although the boats have not 
been getting the dispatch for which they have been clam- 
oring, which, however, is due more to the policy of the 
shippers in chartering boats than any other cause. ‘he 
rates of carriage are steady and the boats plentiful. 

Pig Iron.—The demand has not eased up a whit, but 
producers are still being importuned for Pig Iron, new 
inquiries coming in every day. Speculators are at work 
in this territory buying up what is available for future 
operations. They have also tried in a number of in- 
stances to buy contracts which are held by present con- 
sumers, and have made some very flattering offers. The 
great need for the material and contracts which bind 
the holders have prevented any sales of this sort so far. 
Just now there is an additional uncertainty to the mar- 
ket which is causing much concern. The Valley fur- 
naces, having been entirely sold up for the year, are 
threatened with being tied up by a strike of the furnace 
workmen June 1. While the owners have tried to con- 
vince the men that it is impossible to grant the demand 
for an 8-hour instead of the 12-hour shift, the workmen 
have been unreconcilable to the idea and are somewhat 
stiff necked, leading many to the conclusion very firmly 
that all furnaces will be tied up by the beginning of 
June. The effort now is to extend the union and the 
strike zone to Pittsburgh. Being unable to supply their 
demands in any other place, the consumers, who are 
threatened with a great shortage of Iron, are already 
beginning to figure some on importations, although this 
is the last extremity and a very remote possibility. 
Even with the furnaces running at full blast there are 
those in this territory who are suffering for Iron. South- 
ern furnaces are quoting $16.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, 
which brings it to $20.20, Cleveland; while the Valley 
stacks are asking $22 for No. 2, delivered at Cleveland. 
Off Irons are about sold up also and any one having 
material is able to name his own price. The call for 
Bessemer and Basic Iron keeps up and there are reports 
of $20.50 having been paid in the Valleys for small lets 
of Basic. The supply is too short to permit of any ex: 
tensive operations. The quotations on Bessemer are 
said to be even higher than those on Basic. 

Finished Material.—The demand for Finished Steel 
is unceasing, and the market keeps up as strong as at 
any time during the spring. This week a contract was 
closed here for 2000 tons of Structural Steel, and the re- 
ports were that the capacity of the mills for the first 
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quarter of next year, when the contract is to be deliv- 
ered, is being rapidly sold up, so much so, in fact, that 
orders now to obtain deliveries in that period must be in 
early. There has been a dread of a slump in the Steel 
market which would make many of these contracts of 
no avail, but the conditions this year are not subject to 
the great danger of the past, inasmuch as the specula- 
tor has been excluded from the market as a factor. All 
of the mills have been refusing to sell to speculators, 
either for delivery the latter part of this year or the first 
of next, consequently it appears now as if all of the 
business contracted for in these two periods has been 
on the basis of actual needs to meet contracts. Under 
these conditions it is hardly expected that there will 
be much of a slump, at least until the orders taken dur- 
ing this rush have been delivered. The price of Struc- 
tural Steel does not change in the least from 1.70c. 
Plates are looking up and the demand is quite active. 
Some Eastern consumers have come into this market to 
buy Sheared Plates at a premium of $2 a ton over the 
regular Pittsburgh quotation, and the dealers have sold 
up their contracts, while the |mills report having no 
more material of which to make disposition. While 
this is not the action of the assaciation the price is hold- 
ing at 1.80c. The demand for Sheets keeps up, but the 
supply is adequate to the needs, deliveries being pos- 
sible in comparatively short time. The supply of Sheets 
is hardly likely to be affected by any shortage of Sheet 
Bars, since the independent mills which are out of 
Steel are not a very potent factor in the situation. The 
prospects for prompt deliveries might seriously be af- 
fected, however, by any slacking of production due to a 
shortage of Steel. The price do¢s not change. After the 
recent advance in the price of the heavier gauges the 
market has steadied again and now is moving along 
evenly. The gauges between 10 and 16 are based on 
No. 10 at 2.50¢., while the gauges between 17 and 28 
are based on No. 27 at 3.50c. to 3.60c. for one pass cold 
rolled out of store, full cold rolled taking 10c. extra. 
The demand for Bars keeps up, with the product about 
sold up for some time to come. The increased price of 
Bar Iron, which amounts to a premium on that material, 
is making Steel Bars the more popular with the buy- 
ers and the production of Bar Iron is easing up mate 
rially. Still there is no tonnage on the market that is 
going begging. Prices are holding steady. The quota- 
tions are as follows: Bar Iron, 1.80c., Pittsburgh; Bes- 
semer Steel Bars, 1.60c., Pittsburgh, and Open Hearth 
Steel Bars, 1.70c., Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—The demand for Scrap has been rather 
feverish this week, with the element of speculation very 
noticeable. The middlemen are taking long chances on 
the purchase of material, and are hoping to obtain rather 
faney prices, which at all times are not forthcoming. 
The market on this account is more or less unsteady, 
but in the main former quotations prevail. The market 
is represented by the following: No. 1 Wrought, $19.50 
net; Iren Rails, $27.50 gross; Iron Axles, $26 net; Cast 
Borings, $10 gross; Wrought Turnings, $15.25 gross; Cast 
Scrap, $15,50 net; Car Wheels, $19 gross; Heavy Melt- 
ing Steel, $19 gross; Old Steel Rails, $20 gross. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, May 21, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market at this point runs along in a 
quiet and even way, and the week under review is 
marked by some sales for delivery from July to Decem- 
ber, aggregating some few thousand tons. All present 
offerings of No. 2 Foundry find a ready demand at $19 
to $19.25, and other grades are held at prices to cor- 
respond. So far as we can ascertain these figures about 
mark the top price on recorded sales in this movement. 
We hear of fair inquiry for Basic Pig and offerings of 
the same at $21 to $22. The following is the range of 
prices current for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............-. $19.75 to $20.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 19.00 to 19.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry.....4....... 18.50 to 18.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............. 18.00 to 18.25 
i. Ci avendunteenakedeeta eee 19.50 to 19.75 
Te CE 6 ce aed deduce Webaeakenene 19.00 to 19.25 
ee OS ee eee re 17.50 to 17.75 


Southern Car Wheel Iron............ 22.50to 24.00 
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Malleable Bessemer.................. 22. 23.00 
Ohio Silvery (8 per cent. Silicon)..... ~+2- tO 22.00 
Ohio Strong Softener, No. 1.......... 22.00to 23.00 
Ohio Strong Softener, No. 2......... 21.00 to 22.50 


Bars.—The mills continue to report large inquiry and 
demand, and with the jobbers the call for Iron and 
Steel Bars is said to be of very fair volume. We quote 
from the mills: Iron Bars at 1.90c.; Steel Bars at 1.90c. 
to 2c. Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 2.25c.; Steel Bars at 
2.25c., full extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—A large demand still ex- 
ists for Rails and Track Supplies, and in the matter of 
prices nothing new is to be noted. We quote: Splice 
Bars at 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Bolts, Square Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c.; 
with Hexagon Nuts, 3.25c. to 3.30c.; Spikes, 2.35c. to 
2.45c. 

Angles and Channels.—The jobbers continue to quote 
2.50c., base, for materials of this class, and say that 
the volume of demand is very fair. 

Sheets.—For the different grades and sizes of Sheets 
jobbers report the call as being of good proportions. No. 
27 Stove Pipe size is quoted at 3.60c. to 3.65c. 

Pig Lead.—The market lacks activity and snap, and 
prices hold steady on basis of our last report. Chemical 
at 3.9714c. and Desilverized at 4c. 

Spelter.—Pending labor differences have acted to 
the advancing of the price of stocks on hand, and the 
demand from the consumer has been fair. The price 
asked is said to be 4.25c. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 19, 1902. 


Since my last letter there has been no change in the 
Iron situation. As to the market price, there has been a 
further hardening in values for prompt and nearby de- 
liveries, and sales have been made on a basis of $17 
for No. 2 Foundry. Shipment as prompt as possible is 
being urged. Some No. 1 Foundry sold at $17.50, but 
only in small quantities, and that price was bid for 
more. No. 3 Foundry was sold at $16.50, and it would 
not be out of the way to quote Gray Forge at $16, al- 
though no sales were reported. There is no business re- 
ported on the basis of $12 for No. 2 Foundry, and prac- 
tically that quotation is obsolete. The business done 
was light and the limit was ability to supply demand. 
The latter was more active than during the preceding 
week. Sellers are in some cases yet in default as to 
delivery on old business, though they are bending every 
energy to even up. Sales were made for the last half 
of 1902 delivery on the basis of $16 for No. 2 Foundry, 
and the aggregate will approximate one-third or more 
of the anticipated quantity that estimates figure can 
come on the market from the associated Southern fur- 
naces the balance of the year. With this showing the 
ease up in conditions is not yet in sight. 

There is nothing new in Steel of interest. The mill 
is reported as going ahead turning out all it can and 
pushing the changes necessary to utilize its maximum 
capacity. The daily press publishes the resignations of 
the following prominent officials of the Steel mill—viz.: 
John M. McConnell, general superintendent of the mill; 
T. H. McNamee, superintendent of the Blooming mill; 
Harry Barth, superintendent of the Open Hearth fur- 
naces; Thos. J. McNamee, night superintendent of the 
Blooming mill, and John Jones, master mechanic. This 
is a pretty clean sweep. There is no talk yet as to rea- 
sons for the change. 

It is the intention now to put the new furnace of the 
Republic Company in blast by Wednesday. The engines 
and machinery have been undergoing a test, and by the 
time named it is believed everything will be in smooth 
working order. The stack is 18% feet in the bosh and 
85 feet high. When the Gadsden Furnace of the Ala- 
bama Consolidated Company is rebuilt it will be 19 
feet in the bosh and 85 feet high. These furnaces are 
exceeded in capacity by only one Southern furnace— 
i. e., that at La Follette, Tenn. The output of each is 
calculated at 250 tons, and on up to 300 tons under favor- 
able conditions. 

The official report of Iron shipments for April gives 
the totals as follows: From Alabama and Tennessee, 
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145,261 tons of Pig Iron and 17,821 tons of Cast Iron 
Pipe. Of the Pig Iron shipped, 78,329 tons went from 
the Birmingham district, which also furnished 7833 tons 
of the Cast Iron Pipe. The Steel Billet shipments ag- 
gregated 8425 tons. The exports of Pig Iron were 149 
tons and of Pipe, 592 tons. 

Concerning the purchases of Ore and Coal properties 
in Etowah and Blount counties by parties who are lead- 
ing officials of the Alabama Steel & ‘Wire Company and 
the Southern Car & Foundry Company, it is announced 
that articles of incorporation of the Alabama & Tennes- 
see Railroad Company have been filed. The parties di- 
rectly interested are also largely interested in the com- 
panies above named. The road will commence at or near 
Gadsden and, running westward, will penetrate the Coal 
and Ore fields and open up an undeveloped country. It 
will reach Florence via Cullman and through Morgan 
and Lawrence counties. The Elliott-Chapman Coal & 
Iron Company, capitalized at $100,000, have purchased 
for $70,000 a large body of Coal lands penetrated by 
this road, which will also make the Ore of Greasy Cove 
accessible. There have been several transactions of im- 
portance in Ore and Coal properties. The barge line 
from 'Tuscaloosa to Mobile closed a deal in Tuscaloosa 
County, in which Coal property figured, amounting to 
$1,000,000. An Ore property in Etowah County involv- 
ing $45,000 changed hands. A piece of Ore property 
was transferred to the Robinson Mining Company, the 
consideration being $20,000. There were other deals, one 
of them aggregating $75,000. The one in Walker County 
mentioned as being on involves $500,000; and, it is said, 
its successful conclusion is dependent upon experts’ re- 
port, who are now examining the lands. Of this spe- 
cies of property, eligibly located, it can be said it is in 
good demand, not for speculation, but for investment 
and development. 





Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 
PARK BUILDING, May 21, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of Pig Iron are confined to small 
lots, the large consumers being covered and out of mar- 
ket. Bessemer Steel for shipment over the last six 
months has sold in moderate sized lots at $21 at furnace. 
For shipment over last three months $20 to $20.50 at 
furnace could probably be done. Gray Forge Iron, 
$19.75 to $20, Pittsburgh, and some small lots have been 
sold at these prices. Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron, $21 
to $21.50, Pittsburgh, but there have recently been sales 
of some round lots of Southern Foundry Iron from the 
Birmingham district at $20.15, delivered Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—There is not much inquiry for Steel and, on 
the contrary, there is not much to be had. Domestic 
Billets are held at $33 to $34, Pittsburgh, and occasional 
small lots are being sold at about these prices. A good 
deal of tonnage in foreign Sheet Bars is being sold and 
these can be laid down at $32.50 to $32.75, delivered in 
the Pittsburgh district. 


(By Mail.) 


An immediate effect of the Anthracite Coal miners’ 
strike has been to cause an increased demand for Coke, 
and it is evident some of the furnaces that run on An- 
thracite wili change to Coke, if the latter can be ob- 
tained. A partial restriction of output of Pig Iron as 
a result of the strike is certain. The situation as re- 
gards searcity of Pig Lron, Steel and Muck Bar shows 
no rehef, and prices on raw material continue to ad- 
vance. Bessemer Iron for shipment over last six 
months has sold at $21, at furnace, and slightly higher 
has been done on Iron for shipment prior to October. 
Many of the Malleable foundries have not covered on 
their requirements of Bessemer Iron for last half, and 
the outlook is that this class of consumers may have 
trouble to get metal. Of course, the present Pig Iron 
situation, with an output of over 1,500,000 tons a month, 
and stocks steadily decreasing, cannot last indefinitely, 
and the belief is there will be a better supply of [ron in 
the last three or four months of this year, but hardly 
before that time. A good deal of foreign Steel is being 
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sold for delivery in the Pittsburgh district and further 
west. The Sheet mills that depend on the open mar- 
ket for Steel are having more or less trouble to get it. 
Current tonnage in Finished Iron and Steel has fallen 
off somewhat, but the mills are comfortably filled for 
the next four to six months. 


Rails.—Additional tonnage is foreign Rails has been 
sold and further negotiations are on. As yet yery little 
tonnage has been placed for next year. We quote at 
$28, at mill, and note that Light Sections have been 
sold as high as $50 a ton. 


Muck Bar.--A heavy tonnage of Muck Bar has been 
sold in the last two or three weeks, several large con- 
sumers having made conversion contracts by which 
they furnish the Iron and have it rolled into Bar. We 
quote the best grades of Muck Bar at $35.50 to $36 a 
ton. 

Plates.—A good deal of tonnage is being entered by 
the mills for delivery in last half of the year, and the 
leading Plate mills are crowded with work. As high as 
1.70¢c. to 1.80¢c. at mill is being paid for Plates for prompt 
shipment. We quote: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick and 
up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; 
Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire 
Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association spec- 
ifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive 
Fire Box, not jess than 2.10¢c., and it ranges in price to 
3c. Plate more thar 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 
Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 
7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are 
based on carload lots, with dc. extra for less than car- 
load lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. Small lots of 
Plates from store are sold on the basis of 1.70c. to 1.75c. 
for Tank, with the usual advances for the higher grades. 

Structural Material.—Shapes for prompt shipment 
continue scarce and bring high premiums over regular 
prices. A good deal of work is being placed, the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company having recently taken some large 
contracts, and the same is true of the outside bridge 
companies. The Farmers’ Bank Building in this city 
is to be enlarged and will take about 2000 tons more, or 
about 8000 tons in all. Beams for prompt shipment 
command 2%c. to 3c. a pound. Official prices are as 
follows: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 
15-inch, 1.70¢c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; 
sinaller sizes, 1.55¢c. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; 
Steel Bars, 1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 
Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All above prices aré f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bars.—There is only a moderate demand, the big con- 
tracts having been placed some time ago. A good many 
former users of Iron Bars have gone back to Steel on 
account of the lower prices of the latter. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.60c., half extras, for carloads and larger lots, 
while small lots bring 1.70c. to 1.75c. All specifications 
for less than 2000 Ibs. of a size are subject to the follow- 
ing differential extras: Quantities less than 2000 Ibs., but 
not less than 1000 Ibs., 0.10c. per Ib. extra. Quantities 
less than 1000 lbs., 0.30c. per Ib. extra. The total weight 
of a size to determine the extra, regardless of length. 
We quote Iron Bars at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, extras as per 
National Bar Iron Card. 

Hoops and Bands.—We quote Hoops, Bessemer stock, 
at 1.90c. for 250-ton lots and over, and 2e. in less quanti- 
ties. Bands are 1.60c. for Bessemer stock, 12 gauge and 
heavier, with an advance of $2 for Open Hearth. 


Spelter.—There is an active demand and some delay 
in getting prompt shipments. We quote Prime Western 
grades of Spelter at 4.27%c. to 4.30c., Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—These continue scarce and comparatively few 
are being offered. We quote Bessemer Rods at $37, at 
mill. 

Ferromanganese.—Very little domestic is being of- 
fered. German Ferro can be laid down here at $48 to 
$49 a ton. © 

Sheets.—There is only a moderate demand for Sheets. 
but the tone of the market is reasonably firm. Consum- 
ers are able to get prompt deliveries. We quote No. 27 
Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold rolls, 
for desirable orders, at 2.95c. to 3c., and No. 28 at 3.05c. 
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to 3.10c. Small lots from store bring 3.15c. to 3.25c. for 
No. 28. Galvanized Sheets are somewhat quiet in de 
mand, but the mills are pretty well filled up on old con- 
tracts. We quote at 70, 10 and 5 in carloads and 70 and 
5 in small lots from store. All above prices are f.o.b. 
maker’s mill. 


Merchant Steel.—The market is firm and a moderate 
tonnage is being placed. We quote: Tire Steel, 1.80c. to 
2c.; Open Hearth Spring, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Hammered Lay 
Steel, 3.75c. to 4c.; Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Shaft- 
ing, 50 per cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less 
than carloads in basing territory; Tooi Steel, 64%4c. to Te. 
for ordinary grades, 12c. and upward for special grades, 
all f.o.b. mill. 

Skelp.—There is not much demand for Skelp and the 
market is quieter than for some time. We quote Grooved 
Iron at 2.22\%4c. to 2.25c., and Sheared Iron Skelp at 
2.25¢. to 2.z7\%4c. Steel Skelp is higher and Grooved is 
held at 2.25c. and Sheared at about 2.30c. These prices 
are f.o.b. maker’s mill, terms net 30 days. 

Boiler Tubes.—There is a good volume of business 
and the mills are filled for several months ahead. Dis- 
counts for small lots are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
1 to 1% inch, inclusive. 5 


2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive.. ; ee oe ere 6314 

1% inch to 2% inch and 6 inch to 13 inch, inclusive... 58 
Iron. 
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The mills quote lower prices than the above to the job- 
bing trade for large lots. 


Merchant Pipe.—The Pipe market is firm and ton- 
nage is heavy. Several large gas and oil lines have 
recently been placed and the mills have enough orders 
on their books to take their output for several months. 
Pittsburgh basing discounts for carloads are as follows: 


Percent. Per cent. 


: Merchant Pipe. Black. Galvd. 
Be: 20:30 ERC, TRE iididciian Seatanck eis 60 48 
i LO Re, Sig SENUU a enka ae coe aan & we 67 55 


Old Material.—Demand for Scrap is very heavy and 
prices are high, with every probability of further ad- 
vancing. Some of the leading Scrap dealers, who have 
a good deal of Material, seem indifferent about selling, 
insisting that prices will be much higher. No. 1 Rail- 
road Wrought Scrap is $20.50 to $21 in net tons. Heavy 
Melting Stock is $20 to $21 in gross tons; Cast Scrap, 
$18 to $18.50; Cast Iron Borings, $12 to $12.50, and Old 
Iron Rails, $24 to $25 in gross tons. 


Coke.—There is a heavy demand for Coke, and out- 
put in the Connellsville region proper, and also in the 
lower Connellsville region, is steadily increasing. The 
Courier reports that in the former field the output last 
week was 221,740 tons, and in the latter 33,675 tons. 
The price of strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is $2.35 
to $2.50 a ton, and contracts for shipment over last six 
months are reported to have been made at the lower 
price.. Specified quantities of Furnace Coke bring about 
$2.50 a ton. Main Line Coke, made outside the Con- 


nelisville region, is sold at slightly lower prices than 
are given above. 





The French Iron Market. 


Paris, May 5, 1902. 

The general position of the market remains satis- 
factory. In the greater part of the departments there 
has been an advance. The announcement has already 
been made that the northern forge masters have ad- 
vanced prices of Bars to 16 francs. The merchants in 
Paris have immediately established their base price of 
Merchant Bars at 17.50 franes and that of Beams at 
18.50 francs. However, although the advance has been 
theoretically decreed at Paris it has been difficult to put 
it into actual practice because for large orders sales are 
still being made at 16.50 frances for Bars and 17.50 
frances for Beams. The forges of the Ardennes have not 
kept aloof from the movement, but they still hesitate 
somewhat. Nobody doubts the continuance of the ad- 
vance, and the few unfavorable indications which are 
pointed out emanate from middlemen who have not 
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been able to cover in time. The opinion expressed by 
the highest authorities is that this upward movement 
will be quiet and moderate, nobody desiring any exten- 
sive rush. The policy to be pursued is similar to that of 
your leading makers to hold prices in time of prosperity 
at a reasonable and remunerative level. 

It is worthy of note, however, that so far as the Bolt 
manufacturers are concerned good news is somewhat 
rare. Orders are fairly good, but the competition be- 
tween the works is very severe. It makes it necessary 
to make extremely low prices, which leave only very 
small profit. 

The stocks of Forge Iron have declined considerably 
in the Meurthe and Moselle district. The Longwy 
group has very small stock. So far as Foundry Iron is 
concerned the quantities on hand, while they do not in- 
crease, do not diminish very much. This indicates a 
sharp distinction between the position of the rolling 
mills and of the foundries, the latter being less favored. 

In the Longwy district there are 36 blast furnaces, 
12 of which are out of blast. In the Nancy district the 
number of furnaces is 34, of which 21 are in operation. 
The following shows the production of these 45 furnaces 
by character of Iron: 

Capacity per Week in Metric Tons. 


Districts. vo. Mill iron. Foundryiron. Basic pig. 
7 4,970 7 3,835 10 6,860 
8 2,135 5 2,240 13 9,870 


10 7,105 12 5,775 23 16,730 

A notable fact is that the Longwy and Micheville 
Steel works have divided an order for 650,000 ties for 
China, the tonnage being 2500 tons, deliveries to be made 
in 1903 and 1904. This news has been favorably re- 
ceived by all our Iron makers. 

The position of the Iron industry of the Haute Marne 
is at this moment a very favorable one. Rolling mills and 
construction shops are very well occupied, and the price 
of 18.50 francs for Bars is accepted without discussion 
by consumers. In the Loire end Rhone departments the 
mills and finishing shops are moderately busy. The 
number of orders on the books is not particularly large, 
but assures work for some time to come. The Northern 
Ruilroad has divided between two of the shops in the 
Loire district an order for 1600 freight cars. The bids 
for these cars were, however, considerably below the 
last contracts. The hope is expressed, however, that 
matters will improve, because the assurance is given 
that our leading railroad companies are very short of 
rolling stock and that besides considerable locomotives 
and cars will be needed for the roads being built in 
Indo-China and Madagascar, in Algeria and Tunis. 

The report is current that the Creusot Company have 
obtained from the Argentine Government the contract 
for the construction of a harbor at Rosario, the amount 
involved being $10,600,000. The same company have 
just started a new large rolling mill. Its capacity is to 
roll Armor Plate 4 meters wide and weighing up to 80 
tons. The rolls are 1.20 meters in diameter, weigh 43 
tons, and the mill is driven by a 12,000 horse-power en- 
gine. 

A formal denial has been made in Germany of the 
report that Creusot and Krupp were to co-operate in 
building a metallurgical plant in Asia Minor. You may 
have learned, however, that as the result of the ex- 
haustion of the coal mines the works of Creusot are 
about to be transferred gradually to Cette on the Medi- 
terranean. 

Our importations of Pig Iron under drawback ar- 
rangements have been very important during the first 
three months of 1902, having reached double those of the 
previous year. They were 29,500 tons in 1902, against 
15,700 tons in 1901. The greater part of this tonnage is 
Foundry Iron, which accounts for 20,500 tons of the 
total. The imports on which duty is paid have declined 
considerably, having been only 7750 tons in 1902, as 
compared with 21,550 tons in 1901. This, of course, is 
largely explained by the condition of the market. So 
far as the exports are concerned they have reached 
47,000 tons for the first quarter of 1902, against 30,400 
tons during the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 
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New York. 
NEw YorK, May 21, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The situation, so far as the local supply is 
concerned, has grown more serious, because of the 
Anthracite Coal strike. The railroads are seizing fuel 
consigned to the blast furnaces in the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill valleys. Coke is only a partial relief, because 
some of the furnaces will not work well with all Coke. 
Melters of Iron are in increasing perplexity as to the 
immediate future, and some of the large foundries have 
even now been forced to curtail output. In the aggre- 
gate there are several thousand tons of Scotch Pig Iron 
coming in weekly. It is distributed in small lots in New 
England and along the coast. It is quoted $21.50 to $22 
for one-third No. 1 and two-thirds No. 8. Southern Iron 
is being offered on the basis of $15.50 to $16 for No. 2, 
Birmingham, by interests formerly identified with the 
association. We quote, for summer delivery, Northern 
Iron, at tidewater, No. 1 X, nominal, $21.50 to $22; No. 2 
X, $20 to $20.50; No. 2 Plain, $19.50 to $19.75. Tennes- 
see and Alabama brands are as follows: No. 1 Foundry, 
$20.50 to $21; No. 2 Foundry, $19.25 to $19.75; No. 8 
Foundry, $18.25 to $18.50. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The movement continues very satis- 
factory. The anthracite coal strike is interfering seri- 
ously with the operations of some of the Eastern shops. 

Steel Rails.—One of the Eastern mills has sold be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 tons for delivery during this 
year, and other transactions aggregating a round ton- 
nage have taken place. It is probable that by far the 
greater part of these Rails will be rolled in 1908. We 
continue to quote $28 at mill for Standard Sections. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a good deal of in- 
quiry for Foreign Structural Material and moderate 
sales are being made. We quote at tidewater: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 2c. to 2.25¢c.; Angles, 1.95c. to 2.25c.; 
Tees, 1.95c. to 2.25c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
2.10¢. to 2.25¢c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 1.95c. to 2c. for 
Tank, 2c. to 2.15¢. for Flange, 2.15¢c. to 2.25c. for Fire 
Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.80¢. to 1.85¢e. 

a — 


The Ohio Solid Steel Company. 


The Ohio Solid Steel Company of Cleveland have 
been incorporated in New Jersey and will erect in 
Cleveland a plant capable of producing from 50 to 75 
tons of steel castings per day. The authorized capitali- 
zation is at present but $2000, but this will be increased 
to a large amount in the near future. Among those 
interested are: Michael Baackes, late of American 
Steel & Wire Company; Martyn Bonnell, late of Ma- 
honing Valley Iron Company; Thomas BE. Young of M. 
A. Hanna & Co., coal department; A. T. De Forest, 
American Steel & Wire Company; George K. Hosford, 
sales manager Rogers, Brown & Co.; Robert H. Car- 
lisle of Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company; James 
A. Smith of L. P. & J. A. Smith Company; H. P. Eells, 
president the Bucyrus Company; W. W. Hayward, 
treasurer Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company; C. 
A. Patterson, late treasurer Patterson Foundry Com- 
pany; F. G. Tallman, manager Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company; F. C. Phillips, manager Elwell & 
Parker Electric Company.; J. W. Heiser, manager 
United States Bronze Company; W. A. Reade of W. A. 
Reade & Co., machinery manufacturers; Carl C. Harris, 
late sales agent Illinois Steel Company; A. O. Cunning- 
ham, contracting engineer, American Bridge Company; 
G. H. Gardner, president the Jron Trade Review; Harry 
R. Jones of Osborn Engineering Company; T. H. Bush- 
nell, attorney; Charles A. Parsons, sales agent steel 
castings. 

Officers have been elected as follows: Martyn Bon- 
nell, president; Charles A. Parsons, vice-president; C. A. 
Patterson, treasurer, and T. H. Bushnell, secretary. 
Temporary offices have been opened in the Garfield 
Building. 

Charles Parsons informed a representative of The 
Tron Age that the company have secured the exclusive 
use of a new patented process of treating steel which 
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it is expected will enable them to turn out castings 
faster than has heretofore been possible. Mr. Parsons is 
in charge of the preliminary work of the organization. 
Preliminary plans are being prepared for the plant, but 
the company are not yet prepared to go into details ex- 
cept to state that the company will locate in Cleve- 
land. 
sienathintttaiallitie aaa 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The principal event of the past week was the meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, at which the conversion arrangement was au- 
thorized. There was some opposition, and there is a 
general feeling in financial circles that the commission 
to be paid the underwriting syndicate is too high. One 
point has been brought forward and that is to what 
extent the large holders of the preferred stock are mem- 
bers of the underwriting syndicate, and therefore par- 
ticipate in its profits. Monday brought a sharp decline, 
not alone in the United States stocks, but also in the 
new bonds, “ when issued.” The market, however, re- 
covered the following day. The lowest point reached 
by the common was 38% and of the preferred 88%. Dur- 
ing the whole of the week the more active iron issues 
have had spells of weakness, the general tendency being 
downward. 


The George A. Fuller Company.—In the application 
made to list the stock of the George A. Fuller Company, 
eontractors for architectural work, to the New York 
Stock Exchange, the following report was made for the 
year ended March 31: Net profits from contracts for con- 
struction of buildings, $1,520,127; interest and rents, 
$120,124; total, $1,640,252. Less office administrative 
and other expenses, $271,545; leaving net earnings of 
$1,368,707. Depreciation written off, $443,201; balance, 
$925,506. Dividends on preferred stock, $336,000, leav- 
ing a surplus of $589,506. The general balance sheet as 
of March 31 shows: Assets—Cash, $513,597; stocks and 
bonds, $3,936,428; real estate, $885,949; bills receivable, 
$131,717; accounts receivable, $1,325,921; plants, fix- 
tures, tools, material, &¢c., and the good will of the 
George A. Fuller Company of Illinois, $10,002,480; to- 
tal, $16,796,093. Liabilities—Common stock, $15,000,000, 
less $5,000,000 in treasury, $10,000,000; preferred stock, 
$5,000,000; bills payable, $620,000; amounts payable, 
$319,087; subscription account, $180,000; dividend No. 4, 
$87,500; surplus, $589,506; total, $16,796,093. - 

The stock of the Best Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh 
was listed last week on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 
The capital is $500,000, of which $450,000 has been is- 
sued, in shares of $100 par value. The company have a 
surplus of $85,639.03, and a funded debt of $70,250. The 
stock is full paid. Dividends have been declared as fol- 
lows: May 21, 1901, 6 per cent.; November 4, 1901, 4 
per cent., and April 15, 1902, 4 per cent. The officers 
are George Best, president; W. H. H. Sheets, vice-presi- 
dent; George H. Danner, secretary, and Charles R. Rall, 
treasurer. The above and Joseph K. Smith, Charles E. 
Pope, William Kretz and Addison Brown are the di- 
rectors. 

Dividends.—The Barney & Smith Car Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, have declared a dividend of 2 per cent. on 
their preferred stock, payable June 2. 
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The New Semi-Hollow Car Axle. 





A new type of axle will shortly be put on the market, 
made at the Howard Axle Works, at Homestead, Pa., 
of the Carnegie Steel Company. The machine which 
makes this axle has been developed during the past eight 
years by Camille Mercader, of the company, and is fully 
covered by patents, which have been assigned to the Car- 
negie Steel Company. The finished axle is hollow along 
the axis to a depth of about 30 inches from each end. 
This results in considerable saving in weight,.while sam- 
ple axles made by the machine have stood tests much 
more severe than the regular requirements of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

The rounds from the rolling mill are cut into the ex- 
act length required for the axles. These blanks are then 
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heated and are placed in the machine. There is a die of 
the exact shape of the finished axle, and from each end 
punches penetrate to the desired depth. By a combined 
forging and punching operation every portion of the 
axle receives treatment to improve the texture, while in 
an ordinary forged axle the center does not receive the 
proper amount of work. A test of the new machine was 
made at Homestead last week on the occasion of Presi- 
dent Schwab’s visit. Axles were turned out regularly 
in less than two minutes, and the test was pronounced 
a complete success. 

There is a considerable saving promised by the new 
axle in several ways. The ends are finished without re- 
moving any metal, entailing the saving of some 15 per 
cent. of scrap produced in the regular forging method. 
The axles are free from scale, which makes the subse- 
quent machining much easier. There is a reduction of 
some 115 pounds in the weight of the standard axle re- 
quired for the 100,000-pound steel cars.—Tin and Terne. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw YorK, May 21, 1902. 

General conditions are unchanged. The week under 
review was productive of good volume of business. 
Orders continue to be of a rather small size individually. 
Inquiry was reported as being very good, but in some 
lines it was said that a slight falling off was to be noted 
in this respect. Some machine tool merchants note a 
little lull or easing up of demand. This is noticed only 
in the smaller ordinary lines of machine tools. In the 
heavier classes the situation is as strong as ever. The 
market remains firm. <A few slight advances are re 
ported on high class machine tools. The supply trade 
are very busy and prices are firm. There have been a 
number of slight advances lately, but none of especial 
importance. Small tool manufacturers are enjoying an 
exceptionally heavy demand for precision and mechan- 
ics’ tools and prices are firm. In the engine, boiler and 
power plant equipment trade business continues at the 
brisk pace which has kept up for some time past. A 
number of good engine orders have just been placed and 
various members of the trade are quietly working up 
several good sized propositions, which are expected to 
result in good orders shortly. Keen competition con- 
tinues, especially in the engine trade and, although all 
shops seem to be crowded to their limit with work, there 
often seems to be some one who is willing to cut in and 
take the job at the forfeiture of a good deal of the 
profit. This condition is attributed largely to the 
solicitude of the dealers or agents, but is generally 
done with the knowledge of the builders. There is a 
little speculation going on in the trade, as to the condi- 
tions that will be brought about when all of the new 
engine shops now under way and about completed, are 
running full blast. Some say that unless demand in- 
creases remarkably within the next year or so orders 
will be taken at figures that will make present prices 
seem fabulous. 

The orders for the major portion of the machine tool 
equipment required for the new plant of Hooven, Owens 
& Rentschler, at Hamilton, Ohio, have been awarded to 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. Very little of the ma- 
chinery remains to be purchased. 

The Standard Underground Cable Company of Pitts- 
burgh, who are erecting a new plant at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., have just placed their engine contract with Wool- 
ston & Brew of 39 Cortlandt street. The order calls for 
one 800 horse-power tandem compound and one 500 
horse-power cross compound Brown Corliss engines, to 
be built by the Brown Corliss Engine Company of Mil- 
waukee. 

The Washington Company of 39 Cortlandt street 
were awarded a contract by the Mohawk Mills, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., for three 170 horse-power Franklin water 
tube boilers. The engine order in connection with this 
project was awarded to Hooven, Owens & Rentschler. 
It called for a 450 horse-power cross compound unit 
direct connected to a General Electric generator. 

Hooven, Owens & Rentschler received an order from 
the Atlantic Refining Company of Philadelphia for three 
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250 horse-power single engines to be used in pumping 
service. They aiso received an order from the F. P. 
Miller Paper Company of Allentown, Pa., for three 300 
horse-power single engines. 

Extensive contracts are being awarded by the Cum- 
berland Electric Light & Power Company of Nashville, 
Tenn. This concern are erecting a new power station. 
Two engines have been purchased from the Interna- 
tional Power Company; one is to drive a 1600 kw. gen- 
erator; the other is to drive a 1250 kw. machine. The 
two generators will be furnished by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. The company will pur- 
chase at an early date a battery, consisting of two 
double deck vertical header boilers, each boiler to be 
350 horse-power size. They will also purchase soon a 
50-ton, 56-foot span, hand power traveling crane. Most 
of the boilers at the old plant are nearly new, and will 
be removed to the new site now being prepared. Bb. 
C. Hathaway is the consulting engineer and H. T. 
Brown the electrical engineer. 

The Camden & Trenton Railway Company, Riverside, 
N. J., are preparing to build a power station at Borden- 
town, which will soon require a complete equipment. 
Specifications for the latter have not been issued as 
yet, although letters have been sent out inquiring about 
deliveries and prices preparatory to the sending out of 
the specifications. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Company of 11 Broadway, 
New York City, will erect a $40,000 cotton seed oil plant 
on a 9-acre site, recently purchased, at Pensacola, Fla. 
It will be recalled that this concern have been purchas- 
ing very heavily for the requirement of their numerous 
existing plants. 

The Tintern Manor Water Company of Red Bank, 
N. J., are purchasing equipment for a large filtration 
plant. F. E. Pratt is the company’s chief engineer. 
They have just placed an order with H. BE. Maxfield, 
New York representative of the Lawrence Machine 
Company, for two complete pumping outfits capable of 
handling 5000 gallons of water per minute and consist- 
ing of two centrifugal pumps direct connected to ver- 
tical engines. Mr. Maxfield, whose offices are located 
at 39-41 Cortlandt street, has also received an order 
from the General Construction Company of 136 Liberty 
street for a large centrifugal pumping set, to be used in 
filtration work at the Mt. Holly, N. J., City Water 
Works. He also captured the order for the 6500 gallon 
outfits to be used in connection with the Kobe, Japan, 
dry dock work. The latter apparatus will be furnished 
through Takata & Co. of New York. 

The American Air Compressor Works of 26 Cortlandt 
street received the orders for air compressors in connec- 
tion with the new plants of the Brooklyn Heights Rail- 
road Company, American Sugar Refining Company 
and the Mutual Life Insurance Company Building. 
They also obtained orders for two compressors to be 
shipped to the oil tields in Russia, and one for ship- 
ment to Moscow. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company have been 
awarded contracts for three of their large Franklin air 
compressors for the Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 
two compound air compressors of 2000 cubic feet capac- 
ity for the new car shops of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railway of Readville, Mass., and one for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway. They also re 
ceived a single order for 270 tools for shipment to Ger- 
many. 

The Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. Company, Salem, N. J., 
manufacturers of plumbers’ brass and iron goods, have an 
inquiry out for two Monitor turret lathes, two small en- 
gine lathes and other similar machinery, to be used in 
finishing brass goods. They are also looking about for 
a complete nickel plating plant. 

The Emmert Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of Emmert’s patent universal vises, advise 
us that they are in the ‘market for a 20 horse-power 
engine, two double-head planers, one radial drill, one 
turret lathe, one grinder, one screw machine, two 
millers, one emery stand and a few smaller machines 
that they have not as yet decided upon. The company 
are building an addition to their plant. ; 

The Ashton Valve Company, 121 Liberty street, New 
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York, manufacturers of high grade pop safety and water 
relief valves and pressure and vacuum gauges, have 
moved to larger and better quarters at 110 Liberty 
street, where they are able more promptly to serve the 
trade than heretofore. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, until 
July 12 for constructing a coal storage and handling 
plant at the Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. Plans and 
specifications will be furnished by the commandant of 
the Navy Yard or by the Bureau. 


or 


The House Passes the Eight-Hour Law. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1902.—At a late hour yes- 
terday afternoon the House of Representatives took 
up and passed the Gardner Hight-Hour bill without a 
word of debate. The extraordinary expedition with 
which this important measure was rushed through, un- 
der a suspension of the rules, constitutes a remarkable 
commentary upon the heedlessness so often shown by 
Congress to the protests of the great business interests 
of the country, which, as in the present case, are vitally 
affected by the projected legislation. 

The House had practically completed its day’s work 
before the Eight-Hour bill was taken up, having debated 
and passed the annual Naval Appropriation bill. A few 
minutes remained before the usual hour of adjournment, 
and Chairman Gardner of the Labor Committee, recog- 
nizing his opportunity, moved a suspension of the rules 
for the purpose of considering the Eight-Hour bill. The 
proceedings in detail, including the full text of the bill, 
occupy but a few lines in the Congressional Record, and 
the extraordinary manner in which this important meas- 
ure was put, through is most graphically shown by the 
following verbatim reproduction of the debate as it will 
appear in the Record: 

“Mr. Gardner of New Jersey: Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass, with the amendments re- 
ported by the Committee on Labor, House bill No. 3076, 
known as the Hight-Hour law. 

“ The bill with the amendments reported by the com- 
mittee, was read, as follows: 

“*A bill (GH. R. 3076) limiting the hours of daily 
service of laborers and mechanics employed upon work 
done for the United States, or any Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, thereby securing better products and 
for other purposes. 

“* Be it enacted, &c., that each and every contract 
hereafter made to which the United States, any Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia is a party, and every 
such contract made for or on behalf of the United States, 
or any Territory, or said District, which may require 
or involve the employment of laborers or mechanics, 
shall contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic 
doing any part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract, in the employ of the contractor or any sub-con- 
tractor contracting for any part of said work contem- 
plated, shall be required or permitted to work more 
than eight hours in any one calendar day; and each 
and every such contract shall stipulate a penalty for 
each violation of the provision directed by this act of 
$5 for each laborer or mechanic, for each and every 
calendar day in which he shall labor more than eight 
hours: and any ofticer or person designated as inspector 
of the work to he performed under any such contract, 
or to aid in enforcing the fulfillment thereof, shall upon 
observation or investigation report to the proper officer 
of the United States, or any Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, all violations of the _ pro- 
visions in this act djrected to be made in each 
and every such contract, and the amount of the 
penalties stipulated in any such contract shall be with- 
held by the oflicer or person whose duty it shall be to 
pay the moneys due “under such contract, whether the 
violation of the provisions of such contract is by the con- 
tractor, his agents or employees, or any sub-contractor, 
his agents, or employees. No person on behalf of the 
United States, or any Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, shali rebate or remit any penalty imposed un- 
der any provision or stipulation herein provided for, 
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unless upon a finding which he shall make up and 
certify that such penalty was imposed by reason of an 
error in fact. 

“*Nothing in this act shall apply to contracts for 
transportation by land or water, nor shall the provisions 
and stipulations in this act provided for affect so much 
of any contract as is to be performed by way of trans- 
portation, or for such material as may usually be bought 
in open market, whether made to conform to particular 
specifications or not. The proper officer on behalf of the 
United States, any Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
may waive the provisions and stipulations in this act 
provided for as to contracts for military or naval works 
or supplies during time of war or a time when war is 
imminent. No penalties shall be exacted for violations of 
such provisions due to extraordinary emergency caused 
by fire, or flood, or due to danger to life or loss to prop- 
erty. Nothing shall be construed to repeal or modify 
Chapter 352 of the laws of the Fifty-second Congress, 
approved August 1, 1892, or as an attempt to abridge the 
pardoning power of the Executive.’ 

“The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Gardner) 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill with the amend- 
ments. 

“Mr. Richardson of Tennessee. Was not this bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor with these amend- 
ments? 

‘““Mr. Gardner of New Jersey. It was. 

“The Speaker (having put the question). In the cpin- 
ion of the Chair, two-thirds have voted in the affirma- 
tive. The motion of the gentleman from New Jersey is 
agreed to, and the bill is passed.” 

It will be observed that not a word was said in ex- 
planation of the bill, even by its author, and further, 
that not a word of protest was uttered against the meas- 
ure in spite of the vast amount of information showing 
the hardships which would result should the bill become 
a law, that has been placed in the possession of all the 
members of the House. The bill now goes to the Sen- 
ate, where a strong effort will be made by its advocates 
to secure a favorable report before adjournment. No 
canvass has yet been made of the Senate committee to 
determine the strength of the measure, and so many 
changes in its personnel have been made since the last 
Congress than any attempt to forecast the probable out- 
come in the Upper House would be idle. Ww. L. C. 


Metal Market. 
New York, May 21, 1902. 


Pig Tin.—There is practically no change in the mar- 
ket. Prices here are held at about the same point as 
last week, and the London price for spot is precisely 
the same, while futures are a shade firmer. Throughout 
the entire week the market has been very quiet. There 
was an attempt made in London on Friday to raise 
prices, but it did not last. The market here closed 30c. 
bid for spot and 30c. to 33%c. for May, and 29%c. to 
30c. for June. On Friday last the London market went 
as high as £137 5s., but fell off to-day at the close to 
£136 5d. and £132 5s. for futures. From Friday until 
yesterday the London market was closed. Arrivals 
thus far this month amount to about 2100 tons and may 
reach 2900 tons by the end of May. 

Copper.—The advance, which commenced a little over 
a week ago as a result of the operations of certain pro- 
ducers and others interested in floating a new Copper 
company, has continued. To-day the market is held 
quite firmly, and it is said that some fairly heavy pur- 
chases are being made. On the Metal Exchange to-day 
150,000 Ibs. of Electrolytic for June, July and August 
delivery was sold at 12.32%4c., 100,000 Ibs. of Lake for 
August delivery changed hands at 12%c. At the close 
to-day the market was quoted as follows: Lake, 12%c. 
to 1214c.; Electrolytic, 12.30c. to 12.35c.; Casting, 12.15c. 
to 12.35¢.; Standard, 11.75c. to 12c. The closing London 
cable noted an advance of 12 shillings 6 pence over last 
week, naming £55 for both spot and futures. Best Se- 
lected advanced £1 10s. to £58 10s. Exports thus far 
this month amount to about 8000 tons, showing a con- 
tinued falling off. 
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Pig Lead.—There is no change in the market and 
business continues on 23 moderate steady scale. The 
Smelting & Refining Company quote 12%4c. for Desil- 
verized spot and 4.10c. for 15 days. The London market 
is quoted £11 12s. 6d. It is reported that a movement 
is now under way looking toward the consolidation of 
the large Lead producers in the Southern Missouri dis- 
trict. 

Spelter—Continues to grow firmer and this week is 
especially strong as regards spot. To-day’s quotation 
for spot is 4.45c. to 4.50c. June and July are quoted 
4.37%4e. to 4.42%4c. St. Louis has advanced to 4.25¢c. De- 
mand is keeping well up to the supply and producers 
find no difficulty in disposing of their metal promptly. 
It is reported that several middlemen are finding this 
shortage of supplies somewhat embarrassing at this 
time. The Ore situation continues to grow stronger. 

Antimony-— Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c. to 
8\4c.; Cookson’s, 10\4c., and outside brands, 714e. 

Nickel.—The situation is unchanged. Ton lots are 
quoted at 50c. 

Quicksilver.—Vrices are on a basis of $48 per flask of 
76% Ibs. in lots of 56 flasks or more. 

Tin Plates.—The market is unchanged. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company are quoting for delivery until 
October 1 on a basis of $4.19 per box of standard 100-Ib. 
Cokes, f.0.b. New York, or $4, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district. 


John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
Ibs.: 


Product 
ReportingOutsideTotal U.S. foreign U. 8. 
mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 


First half 1895..... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 34,215 
Second half 1895... 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
Total 1895......... 155,497 15,700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First half 1896..... 94,180 7,200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1896... 95,314 (7,200 102,514 43,941 67,287 
8 eae 199,494 14,400 203,894 86,196 125,503 


First half 1897.....103,651 5,000 108,651 44,263 64,870 
Second half 1897...100,555 6,900 107,455 44,007 64,340 


Total 1897......... 204,206 11,900 216,106 88,270 129,210 
First half 1898... ..112,687 7,800 120,487 40,880 68,284 
Second half 1898...103,535 10,250 113,785 43,674 76,831 
BOCG) BBM 66.6:0si0% 216,222 18,050 234,272 84,554 145,115 


First half 1899.....111,987 12,500 124,487 43.629 56.460 
Second half 1899...118,818 18,900 137,719 45,611 63,351 
Total 1899......... 230,806 31,400 262,206 89,240 119,811 
First half 1900.....114,177 20,400 134,577 43,153 90,747 


Second half 1900...113,810 20,400 134,104 46,278 63,335 
Total PO eee 227,987 40,800 268,681 89,431 160,082 
First half 1901.....112,794 20,600 133,394 46,847 50,027 
Second half 1901...110,561 21,300 131,861 53,394 44,339 
UE. Nias & + 4:a a8 223,355 41,900 265,255 100,241 94,366 
January, 1902...... 15,155 3,800 955 7,367 15,021 
February. 1902..... 16,931 8,400 20,331 8,475 16,108 
March, 1902....... 20,335 3,700 24,035 8,979 20,097 
po eee 20,824 3,800 24,624 10,169 16,424 
a 


The Budke Iron & Steel Company.—The Budke Iron 
& Steel Company have been organized at Pittsburgh 
with a capital of $850,000 and will apply for a Pennsy)- 
vania charter. The company will build a plant at 
Shannopin, Pa., on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, 
19 miles from Pittsburgh, for the manufacture of the 
finer grades of iron and steel sheets, such as are used 
for enameling and deep stamping. The plant will be 
a modern one and will consist of a main building 100 
feet wide and 150 feet long, a puddle and knobbling mill 
200 feet long and 60 feet wide, a sheet mill building 325 
feet long by 113 feet wide and a boiler house 100 x 80 
feet. The equipment will consist of four stands of cold 
rolls, six stands of hot rolls, three stands of roughing 
rolls, one 25-ton electric crane, one 4-ton steam hammer, 
eight puddling furnaces, eight knobbling fires and three- 
high bar mill. It is possible the company may add an 
open hearth steel plant later on to make their own sup- 
ply of steel. John F. Budke, who for many years was 
connected with the Canonsburg Iron & Steel Company. 
at Canonsburg, Pa., will be actively identified with the 
new concern, and B. C. Vaughn, formerly with the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, will be treasurer. 

<ipassapaticiailallaihiaaaiaite 


H. A. Magoun, chief engineer of the marine depart- 
ment of the Maryland Steel Company, Sparrow’s Point. 
Md., has resigned, to take effect June 1. Mr. Magoun 
will become connected with the New York Shipbuilding 
Company’s plant at Camden, N. J. 
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The Clairton Steel Company. 


On June 6 application will be made for a charter for 
the Clairton Steel Company. That company will absorb 
the St. Clair Furnace Company, building three blast 
furnaces at Clairton, and also the St. Clair Steel Com- 
pany, building open hearth and Bessemer steel works 
at the same place. The plans for the building of blast 
furnaces and steel works by the two St. Clair com- 
panies, at Clairton, have been very much enlarged, and 
it is the intention to add finishing mills, and probably 
roll rails, sheet bars, small billets and perhaps struc- 
tural material. To carry out these enlarged plans, the 
Clairton Steel Company have been organized and bonds 
will be issued to the amount of $5,000,000 over the orig- 
inal amout, to provide additional working capital for the 
enlarged plants. An official statement relating to the 
organization of the Clairton Steel Company has been 
issued, and is as follows: 

* All the stock of this newly organized company— 
Clairton Steel Company—will be owned by the Crucible 
Steel Company of America. 

“The Clairton Steel Company have arranged with the 
Union Trust Company for $5,000,000 to provide the 
money ‘hecessary to complete the furnace and steel 
plants, and to furnish ample working capital. The bonds 
for the above amount that will be issued will be guar- 
anteed by the Crucible Steel Company of America. 

“Tt is expected that eight of the 12 50-ton open 
hearth furnaces will be in operation about September 1, 
and the balance, together with the three blast furnaces, 
before the first of next year. With the completion of 
the above the Crucible Steel Company of America will 
be able to supply from its own works all the pig iron and 
steel it will need for its various crucible plants. 

“The Executive and Finance Committees of the Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America, and of the Clairton 
Steel Company, will be the same, and are composed of 
the following named gentlemen: C. H. Haleomb, W. P. 
Snyder, A. W. Mellon, Reuben Miller, James H. Park, 
Frank B. Smith and R. E. Jennings. 

“Cc. H. Haleomb will continue as president of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America, and W. P. Snyder 
will be president of the Clairton Steel Company.” 

It may be stated in this connection that the report 
that Henry C. Frick has acquired 30,000 preferred shares 
of the Crucible Steel Company of America, and will be 
made a director, is officially denied. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Henry W. Oliver of Pittsburgh will go on the 


board. 
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The Lackawanna Steel Company. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company, whose great plant 
is now under construction at Stony Point, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
have been organized with the following Board of Di- 
rectors: 
William E. Dodge of Phelps, Dodge & Co., New York. 
Warren Delano, Jr., New York. 
D. C. Blair of Blair & Co., New York. 
B. H. Buckingham, representing Lebanon interests. 
J. J. Albright of Buffalo. 
Edmund Hayes of Buffale. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, New York. 
Walter Scranton, New York. 
D. O. Mills, New York. 
Heber R. Bishop, New York. 
M. Taylor Pyne, one of the trustees of the Moses Taylor Estate, 

New York. 

Moses Taylor, New York. 
J. G. McCullough, New York. 
H. A. C. Taylor, New York. 
A. Iselin, Jr., Iselin & Co., New York. 
H. McK. Twombly, New York. 
H. Walters, Baltimore, Md. 
Samuel Mather, Cleveland, O. 
Henry Wehrum, Buffalo. 
B. S. Guinness. 
J. Malcolm Forbes, Boston, Mass. 

The following officers have been elected: 
President, Walter Scranton. 
Vice-President, Moses ‘Taylor. 
Treasurer, J. P. Higginson. 
Assistant Treasurer, F. F. Graham. 
Secretary, John W. Farquhar. 
General Manager, Henry Wehrum. 


May 22, 1902 
The American Refractories Comipany. 


A consolidation of the principal fire brick manufac- 
turers of Pennsylvania has about been perfected by 
T. L. Chadbourne, Jr., of New York, who is said to rep- 
resent capitalists of New York and Chicago. A New 
Jersey charter will be applied for with a capital of $22,- 
500,000, and the headquarters of the new consolidation 
will be in Pittsburgh. 

The companies to be absorbed are the Harbison- 
Walker Company, Isaac Reese & Sons Company, Phil- 
lipsburg Fire Brick Company, Basic Brick Company, 
Clearfield Fire Brick Company, Wallaceton Fire Brick 
Company, Clinton County Fire Brick Company, Fred- 
ericks, Munro & Co., American Fire Brick Company 
and the Layton plant of the Fayette Mfg. Company. 
The directors will be 15 in number and will probably in- 
clude the following: H. F. Bigler, Clearfield; F. H. 
Wigton of the Phillipsburg Company of Philadephia; 
H. W. Croft of the Harbison-Walker Company; George 
Reese, S. C. Walker of the Harbison-Walker Company; 
R. W. Fredericks, Alexander Patterson of the Wallace- 
ton Company of Clearfield; Moore Fredericks of Clear- 
field County; S. P. Harbison of the Harbison-Walker 
Company; F. H. Seeley of Altoona, of the Basic Brick 
Company; two directors to represent the New York end 
of the underwriting syndicate and two to represent the 
Chicago end. 

The companies to be absorbed embrace about 90 per 
cent. of the high grade fire brick manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania, and among the properties to be secured 
will be 52,000 acres of coal, fire clay and ganister land 
and 27 factories with a total capacity of over 800,000 
brick per day. 

The capital will be divided into approximately $8,000.- 
000 of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock and $14,- 
500,000 common stock. The American Refractories 
Company will issue or guarantee about $3,500,000 of 5 
per cent. gold bonds, which will be used in part for 
refunding outstanding issues. The company will effect 
important savings in manufacturing and selling. The 
securities outside of those to be taken by the manufac- 
turers have been underwritten by a syndicate repre- 
sented by Mr. Chadbourne. The company will be 
launched with a working capital of nearly $2,000,000. 
Work was commenced on the consolidation about the 
middle of January and has been steadily continued since. 
The individual manufacturers will participate heavily 
in the stock holding and the management will be almost 
entirely in their hands. 


<j 


Cuyahoga and Hartman Wire Interests Consoli- 
dated.—The Cuyahoga Wire & Fence Company of Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, announce that they have acquired all 
the properties of the Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Company 
of Cuyahoga Falls dnd the Hartman Mfg. Company of 
New Castle, Pa. Officers have been elected as follows: 
E. A. Henry, Cuyahoga Falls, president and general 
manager; Wm. Logan, cashier Hanover National Bank, 
New York, vice-president; F. J. Miller, Cuyahoga Falls, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. The above officers 
and the following parties represent the Board of Direc- 
tors: C. D. Backus, cashier First National Bank, New 
York; F. G. Baker, Jr., First National Bank, New York: 
S. H. Miller, Doylestown; A. A. McClanaha, cashier 
Continental National Bank, Chicago; George ©. Allen, 
Akron, and R. A. Parker, vice-president Second Na- 
tional Bank, New York. The company expect to spend 
in the neighDorhood of.$100,000 in improvements and 
betterments to the plants. The chief products will be 
wire rods, annealed and galvanized market wire, tinned 
and coppered market wire, mattress wire and wire fenc- 
ing. They do not expect to make a very great tonnage 
in nails. 

onsieabeediseaitiiatlisS ctu: ha 


The Keystone Driller Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
have struck a large gas well on their property, and as a 
result it is probable other manufacturing concerns in 
that district will put down wells in the hope of getting 
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OBITUARY. 


HENRY MORTON, LL.D. 

Dr. Henry Morton, president of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, of Hoboken, N. J., and a scientist of 
world wide reputation, died on Saturday, May 10, ata 
private hospital! in New York, to which he was taken 
from his home in Hoboken to undergo a surgical opera- 
(ion. He was born in’ New York on December 11, 1836, 
and was the son of the Rev. Dr. Henry J. Morton, rector 
of St. James’ Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadel- 
phia for 56 years. 

Henry Morton was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1857, and after studying law aban- 
doned the idea of practicing it and devoted himself to 
the study of chemistry, physics and mechanics. He 
became an instructor in the Episcopal Academy of 
Philadelphia, where his lectures became so famous that 
he had to deliver an extra course for the public. In 
1863 he was elected professor of chemistry in the Phila- 
delphia Dental College and in 1869 the new chair of 


chemistry was created for him at the University of’ 


Pennsylvania. About this time Edwin A. Stevens left 
the endowment out of which grew Stevens Institute. 
Professor Morton was appointed president of the insti- 
tution in 1870, and he entered upon the task of making 
the institution the first school whose exclusive object 
was to teach mechanical engineering as a profession. 
He formulated the Stevens curriculum, which has had 
an important part in the success of the school. Ten 
years later he gave the institute a mechanical laboratory: 
fitted with steam engines and tools at a cost of $10,000. 
He purchased with his private fortune the apparatus 
for the study of applied electricity and guaranteed the 
salary of a professor in this comparatively new branch 
of science. In 1888 the chair of engineering practice 
was established and Dr. Morton donated $10,000 toward 
its endowment. Four years later he swelled this gift 
with another of $20,000 in 5 per cent. bends for the same 
purpose. In 1878 he was appointed to the United States 
Lighthouse Board by Secretary Sherman. During the 
early days of his presidency he devoted much of his time 
to original researches, with results of considerable scien- 
tific importance. He was the first to investigate thor- 
oughly Edison’s incandescent lamps. He was a wide 
contributor to American and foreign scientific publica- 
tions and had been a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences since 1873. In 1897, on the completion of 
Stevens Institute’s quarter century, President Morton 
was created a doctor of laws by Princeton University. 


NOTSS. 


CHARLES A. DELANEY, formerly proprietor of the De- 
laney Iron & Forge Company at Buffalo, N. Y., died on 
April 26 at his home in that city, aged 55 years. 

Masor WILLIAM JOLLIFFE, a well-known civil and 
mechanical engineer, died at Roanoke, Va., on May 12. 
Major Jolliffe, who was born in Virginia, was at one 
time city engineer of Pittsburgh, Pa., and had been con- 
nected in an engineering capacity with some of the 
largest railroads in the West and South. He laid out 
most of the city of Duluth, Minn. He wrote a number 
of books on engineering and mining subjects which are 
regarded as authorities in those lines. 


EpwaRpD MoorE PARROTT, a prominent iron manu- 
facturer of Rochester, N. Y., died on May 17, at his 
home, in that city, aged 52 years. Mr. Parrott was a 
graduate of the School of Mines of Columbia University, 
and at the time of his death was interested in the Fur- 
naceville Iron Works, holding the offices of vice-presi- 
dent and manager, and was also manager of the Cam- 
eron Coal & Iron Company of Emporium, Pa. He was 
the manager of the Sterlington Iron Works, near Os- 
wego, N. Y., for a number of years. 

Tuomas R. Hammonp of the Reese-Hammond Fire 
Brick Company of Bolivar, Pa., died on May 10, at 
Aiken, S. C., aged 49 years. 

JoHn D. Evans, lately superintendent of the tin bar 
mill of the Sharon Steel Company, died on May 8, at his 
home in Sharon, Pa., at the age cf 51 years. He was 
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born in Pittsburgh, and had held responsible positions 
with the Lackawanna Steel Company, the Illinois Steel 
Company, the Carnegie Steel Company and the National 
Steel Company. A year ago he joined the Sharon Steel 
Company as superintendent of their tin bar mill. 

J. E. BoLTon, proprietor of the Standard Boiler Com- 
pound Works, Chicago, died suddenly on May 10, aged 
70 years 

PATRICK HENRY, superintendent of the New Castle 
Works of the American Tin Plate Company, at New 
Castle, Pa., diéd suddenly in Pitsburgh, last week of 
heart failure. 





PERSONAL. 





John 8. Craig of the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of 
Pittsburgh has resigned from the Board of Directors of 
the Traders and Mechanies Bank, that city. 


Joseph Rayser, formerly manager of Haselton Fur- 
nace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at Hasel- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of Mary stack, of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, at 
Lowellville, Ohio. 


Joseph A. McDonald has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Ohio Works of the National Steel 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio, the new position just 
created. Louis McDonald has been made superintend- 
ent of the forging and welding mill, to succeed him. 


William Wilson has been appointed assistant to 
Charles McCreery, vice-president and general manager 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


George Forrester, one of the superintendents of the 
open hearth plants at Homestead Steel Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, sailed for Europe this week. 
The trip is the annual reward for faithful service offered 
by the Carnegie Steel Company, that company paying 
his entire expenses. 

Emil Swensson, consulting and constructing engineer, 
925 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, has been appointed con- 
sulting engineer to the Rapid Transit Commission of 
Pittsburgh, appointed some time ago by the City Re- 
corder, J. O. Brown, to consider the traction situation 
and the necessary remedies to relieve the congested con- 
dition in that city. The commission consists of Reuben 
Miller, A. J. Logan, H. C. Frick, William McConway 
and J. R. Mellon. 


John Fritz of Bethlehem, Pa., is expected back from 
Iturope this week. 


R. W. Davenport of Philadelphia has gone to Europe 
for a brief trip to recover fully from a recent surgical 
operation. 


Frank H. Buhl has sold all of his stock in the Sharon 
Steel Company, at Sharon, Pa., and is no longer identi- 
tied with that concern. 


W. R. Woodford, formerly general superintendent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Pittsburgh district, has 
accepted the position of second vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, effective June 16. 

Charles H. Booth, who is at the head of the Lloyd- 
Booth Works of the United Engineering & Foundry Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio, expects to sail for Europe 
early in June. 

ee 

The Rockwell Engineering Company, 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York City, have enlarged their offices by 
the addition of two or three rooms, making in all a very 
complete suite 


Circulars will soon be issued by the Amalgamated 
Association of [ron and Steel Workers, at Pittsburgh, 
calling attention to a resolution adopted at the Wheel- 
ing convention relating to union and non-union mills. 
The resolution makes it obligatory upon all members of 
the association working in “open mills” to organize 
lodges, and if this is not done by July 1 they will be 
compelled to work in union mills or else be expelled 
from the organization. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 








THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY. 


A copy of The Iron Age Directory is now being 
mailed to every /ron Age subscriber. This direc- 
tory is a classified index of the goods manufactured 
by our advertisers. Previous editions of this pub- 
lication were issued under the name of The J/ron 
Age Index Supplement, but the new name has been 
selected as more appropriate and more indicative of 
the character of the work, as well as more concise. 
It is so distinctive that its mention will at once sug- 
gest the book to all who have knowledge of it. 

This directory contains the names of 1356 
houses making 4749 different tools, machines and 
products, as advertised in 
The Iron Age. They are 
the leading manufactur- 


ers of the country in the 
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other articles. Cross headings enable any one ar- 
ticle or product to be easily found. The utmost 
care has been taken to provide every conceivable 
facility for ready reference. The book will thus be 
found of constant value to all buyers in the lines 
covered by The /ron Age. 

A more convenient size has been adopted for 
this year’s edition of the directory, the page being 
now 454 x 634 inches, which makes the book avail- 
able for desk or pocket use. It is bound in stout 
flexible muslin covers, to endure hard usage. Fur- 
ther, the leaves are sewed instead of wired, to make 
the pages lie flat when opened. A fac-simile of one 
of the pages is herewith presented. 

This book is now being mailed to all our sub- 
scribers as rapidly as they can be obtained from the 


bindery. 
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hardware, iron, machin- 
ery and metal trades. So 
completely are these trades 
covered by our advertis- 
ers that a reference to 
the directory for any stand- 
ard article or product in 
their line will show from 
1 to 25 or more names of 
manufacturers. For  in- 
stance, the various kinds of 
planers are classified under 
15 distinct headings. Un- 
der that of “ Planers, 
Metal,” are to be found 34 
separate establishments 
making these tools, with 
their full addresses. To 
one who is in quest of a 
planer, and desires to secure 
a choice of styles or best 
prices, such a list is invalu- 
able. The same remark 


will apply to innumerable 


John H, Graham & Co,, 113 Chambers 
St., New York, 

F. E. Kohler & Co., Canton, O. 

National Cutlery Co,, 3d St, and Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 

New England Specialty Co., North 
Easton, Mass. 

eck, Stow & Wilcox Co,, 27 Murray St., 
New York, 

Smith & —nenwer Co,, 2% Broadway, 


New York. 
Witee & Hilger, 9-15 Murray St., 


Shears, Rotary— 
Bethlehem Foundry _& Machine Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blake & Johnson, Waterbury, Ct. 
E. W. Bliss Co,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Detrick & Harvey Machine Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
L. M. Ham & Co,, Boston, Mass, 
Hilles & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas, Leffler & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mossberg & Granville Mfg. Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
Niagar Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo. 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co,, 27 Murray St., 
New York, 
F. R. Phillips & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh Shear, Knife & Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jcseph T, Ryerson & Son, 18-22 Milwau- 
kee Ave., Chicago, II], 
National Cutlery Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Watson-Stillman Co., 204-210 East 43d St., 
New York. 
Shears, Rotary Circle Cut- 
ting— 
F. R,. Phillips & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Shears, Rubber and 
Leather— 
National Cutlery Co,, 3d St. and Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Smith & Hemenway Co,, 29% Broadway, 
New York. 
Shears, Sardine— 
Dame, Stoddard & Co,, Boston, Mass, 
Shears, Sheep— 
Clauss Shear Works, Fremont, O, 
Jos. F, McCoy Co., 26 Warren St., N. Y. 
Wiebusch & Hilger, 9-15 Murray St., New 
ork, 
Shears, Tailors’— 
Clauss Shear Works, Fremont, O, 
R. Heinisch’s Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 
National Cutlery Co,, 3d St. and Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wiebusch & Hilger, 9-15 Murray St., New 
York. 
Shear, Steel, Double— 
(See Steel, Double Shear.) 
Shears, Wire— 
J. M. King & Co., Waterford, N. Y. 
Sheathing, Copper— 
Hendricks Bros. 49 Cliff St., New York. 
Merchant & Co,, Inc,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sheathing Nails, &c., Yel- 
low Metal— 

Merchant & Co,, Inc,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kandolph-Clowes Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Sheathing Paper— 

(See Paper, Sheathing.) 

Sheaves, Door— 

Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 2 Murray St., 
New York. 

Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., 43-47 Chambers 
St., New York. 

Sargent & Co., 151 Leonard St., N. Y. 
S. Spencer’s Sons, Chicopee Falls, 


Mass. 

Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., South Mili- 
waukee, Wis, 

W. & J. Tiebout, 118 Chambers St., N.Y. 

waa Hardware Co., Wrightsville, 
‘a. 


Sheaves. Hoisting— 
A. ipomen & Sons Rope %o., St.. Louis, 


0. 

Penn Engineering Works, New Castle, 
Pa. 

Reading Crane & Hoist Works, Reading, 
‘a. 


Sheaves, Power Transmis- 

sion— 

American Roller Bearing Co,, Boston. 

Aultman Co,, Canton, O. 

C. O. Bartlett & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Thos. Carlin’s Sons, Allegheny, Pa. 

Charter Gas Engine Co., Sterling, Il. 

Geo. V. Cresson Co., 18th St. and Alle- 
heny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Do Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Fairmount Machine Co., 22d and Wood 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Garry Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland, 0. 

I. & E. Greenwald Co., Cincinnati, O, 

Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0O. 

Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
A. jaechen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 


0. 

Link-Belt Engineering Co., Nicetown, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Macousber Whyte Rope Co., Chicago, 


Henry B, Newhall, 9-15 Murray St., N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New 
Castle, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Pulley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert Poole & Son Co., Baltimore, Md. 

we, Sellers & Co. (fnc.), Philadelphia, 


‘a. 
Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian, Miss, 
Sayiee 7 & Steel Co., High Briage, 


Trenton Iron Co., Trenton, N. J. 

W. W. Whitehead Co,, Davenport, Ia, 
Sheaves. Sash— : 

Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 

Russell & Ewin Mfg, Co., 4 Cham- 
bers St.. New York. 

Sargent & Co., 15] Leonard St., N, Y. 
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HARDWARE. 


INCE the publication of the news of the failure of 
S the jobbing consolidation the topic has been a 
prominent one in all parts of the country and in all 
classes of the trade. The meager information furnished 
a week ago has been abundantly supplemented by sub- 
sequent advices, and in the following pages we present 
the matter in various lights and give expressions from 
Many merchants and manufacturers in regard to the 
sudden change which has taken place in the situation. 


The general feeling throughout the trade undoubtedly 
is one of relief. The consolidation project was so novel 
an experiment as a means of correcting trade ills and 
distributing manufactured products that all the great 
classes of the trade felt uncertain as to its effect on 
trade conditions in general and on their special inter- 
ests. The first announcement of the plan was regarded 
by the manufacturers with mingled bewilderment and 
incredulity, but the apprehension which was entertained 
by them gradually passed away as their faith in the 
practicability of the scheme diminished. There still re- 
mained, however, questionings in their mind as to the 
effect the consolidation would have on the interests of 
manufacturers, and the announcement that things are 
to continue in the old and familiar way was received 
with satisfaction. Among the merchants a somewhat 
similar feeling has prevailed. The aggregating of job- 
bing interests in a huge corporation was regarded by the 
retail merchants throughout the country with more or 
less disfavor. The news that methods of distribution 
now in use are to be continued and that there is to be 
no disturbance in the relations which they have had 
with jobbing houses was welcomed by the great body 
of retail trade. On the part of many of the houses who 
proposed entering the consolidation there is undoubted- 
ly deep disappointment and regret, but some of the 
houses who were intending to give up their individual 
identity are more than half pleased at the turn things 
have taken. The jobbing houses outside the National 
Hardware & Metal Company are, perhaps, those who 
as sincerely as any regret that the scheme has been 
abandoned. Many of them believed that in the strife 
for trade they would have an advantage over the con- 
solidated interests and were preparing to make the most 
of the opportunities which would thus be afforded them. 


Thus for the trade as a whole it is probably a matter 
of congratulation that the consolidation has not been 
effected. Notwithstanding the very conservative policy 
which was outlined by the projectors of the consolida- 
tion, there is reason to apprehend that the putting of 
their plans into operation would have done something 
to unsettle existing conditions and prevailing methods. 
One of the first results, indications of which are al- 
ready visible, would have been the quickening of the 
spirit of competition between the consolidation and the 
outside jobbers, as the independent houses would un- 
questionably have made very strenuous efforts not only 
to hold their present business, but to extend it. It is not 
unlikely, too, that there would have been the introduc- 
tion into the trade of some new methods connected with 
the purchase or the distribution of goods which would 
have- introduced new elements into an already compli- 
cated situation. While on the part of manufacturers 
there has been more or less doubt as to whether the 
project would be carried successfully into operation, 
many of them were considering the question as to what 


measures they might adopt were it necessary to protect 
themselves against dictation by the consolidation or to 
find a market for their goods in case they were not able 
to accomplish this through the houses with whom they 
have established relations. In view of these contin- 
gencies the trade generally feel that elements of danger 
are eliminated, and that the prospect for the Hardware 
business is more satisfactory than if the plans which 
have failed had been successfully carried into effect. 
There is, however, force in the opinion that if the con- 
solidation had taken its place in the trade it would have 
been only one more large jobbing house through whom 
a considerable proportion of Hardware would be dis- 
tributed, and that it would have many formidable rivals, 
whose competition would be a permanent feature of the 
market. According to this view trade conditions would 
continue without very serious disturbance, and the ad- 
vantages supposed to be possessed by the consolidation 
would fail to give the extravagant results anticipated by 
some of its enthusiastic advocates. 


A variety of influences evidently contributed to the 
collapse of the consolidation project. The financial prob- 
lem connected with the floating of the securities, espe- 
cially in view of the large amount of cash required by 
some of the houses, presented grave difficulties. The 
indifference of some parties who had given options 
and their disposition to place an excessive valuation 
upon the good will of their business added to the diffi- 
culty. The inequality in the profits made by the dif- 
ferent houses introduced a perplexing element. The fail- 
ure of efforts to draw into the merger some of the great 
outside houses had unquestioned weight. Divided coun- 
cils in regard to some matters connected with the direc- 
tion of the huge enterprise were almost inevitable. 
Jealousy of the prominence of certain interests tended 
to cool the enthusiasm of some. Apart, however, from 
these influences, which undoubtedly have their place 
among the causes of the collapse, there is little doubt 
that a growing feeling of the impracticability of the 
scheme as a permanent success, even if the plan were 
matured and put into operation, was the underlying 
cause of the failure. The distrust entertained by the 
manufacturers and the dislike with which the great 
body of the retail trade looked upon the project were 
factors which from the first would militate against the 
success of the consolidation. This feeling on the part 
of manufacturers and merchants, notwithstanding cer- 
tain advantages which might accrue to the consolidation 
in view of its bulk and its admirable administration, 
would handicap it in a competition probably more in- 
tense and unrelenting than has heretofore characterized 
the Hardware business, in which the strife for trade has 
certainly been sufficiently earnest and aggressive. 


There is little doubt that the publication of immature 
plans and the announcement of the adherence of houses, 
some of whom were allied to the project in a most loose 
and indefinite manner, contributed something to the col- 
lapse of the effort. The indefiniteness of the relations 
of the houses whose interests were to be merged is indi- 
cated in the fact that leading houses deemed it desir- 
able and found it feasible to break away from the move- 
ment. The bond by which the constituent elements 
were united together had no holding power. A project 
which could be given up on account of doubt as to 
its success was obviously far from consummated. That 
the announcement which implied that it was prac- 
tically completed was a grave mistake is now gen- 
erally admitted. Apart from showing the difficulty of 
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securing a wise administration for such an unwieldy 
organism and illustrating the mistakes which even the 
wisest and most judicious are apt to make when con- 
fronted by new problems, the premature announcement 
of the consolidation directly contributed to its failure. 
The promoters of the plan, while business men of ac- 
knowiedged ability and balance, were apparently capti- 
vated by theory and to a certain extent carried away by 
their enthusiasm. They were able to impart the same 
spirit in good measure to those who considered the sub- 
ject in an atmosphere surcharged with consolidation 
fervor. It was entirely different when the matter was 
brought into the light of day and subjected to public 
criticism. Practical objections, which have more weight 
than theory never so finely elaborated, were enumerated 
and emphasized. The advantages and disadvantages 
were thus placed side by side, and men desirous of 
knowing the worth and practicability of the enterprise 
were able intelligently to draw their own conclusions. 
Those identified with the project were immediately 
brought into contact with all the departments of the 
trade, and were in a position for the first time to look at 
the subject of Hardware jobbing consolidation as it pre- 
sents itself to the great body of the trade. This cannot 
be better illustrated than by reference to the discussion 
of the subject in the columns of The Iron Age. In this 
way the various phases of the matter were brought to 
light. The difticulties which would, from the first, be- 
set the enterprise were pointed out. The opinions of 
manufacturers and merchants, given without bias and 
simply reflecting the views of the trade, constituted a 
mass of information which could not be ignored by any 
who desired to judge intelligently and accurately of the 
merits of the enterprise. There can be little doubt that 
the considerations which led the trade at large to look 
askance at the consolidation, when presented in this 
way to those even who had become its advocates, 
tended t» shake their confidence, and thus prepared the 
way for their abandonment of the effort. 


The general judgment in view of all the facts in the 
ease is that the abandonment of the project was under 
all the circumstances the wisest course when the inter- 
ests not only of the trade at large are considered, but 
the interests also of the houses who were to enter the 
merger. A careful review of all the considerations and 
influences leading to the abandonment of the enter- 
prise makes it evident that consolidation was in the 
last analysis given up because it did not promise to be 
successful. The trade will agree that it was better to 
give this fact even a tardy acknowledgment than to per- 
mit it to be demonstrated by an unsuccessful career, in- 
volving perhaps disturbance to the trade and serious 
financial loss to those immediately interested. 


A stirring incident thus closes, and there will be gen- 
eral congratulation that things are to go along in Hard- 
ware circles in the old way. With the feeling of relief 
on account of the removal of a possible menace, there 
is on the part of those who have relations with the job- 
bing houses whose individuality was to be lost a genu- 
ine satisfaction that these relations, many of which are 
of long standing and exceedingly pleasant, are to be 
continued without disturbance. 


Condition of Trade. 


The continued movement of goods, including the gen- 
eral line of Hardware, keeps manufacturers and jobbers 
fully employed. This is especially true of season goods, 
the demand for which amounts almost to a clamor. 
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Stocks of Lawn Mowers, Freezers, and other goods 
which in the spring appeared ample for all requirements 
have dwindled in manufacturers’ and jobbers’ hands. 
The demand comes from the rank and file of the trade, 
and is devoid of speculative features. The protracted 
waiting of houses interested in the proposed Jobbing 
Consolidation, has postponed the active purchase of 
goods. The uncertainty incident to this movement has 
had more or less influence on business, owing to doubt 
as to the outcome of the. negotiations. Now that the 
matter has been, at least for the present, disposed of, 
the purchase of goods will doubtless be resumed in pro- 
portion to requirements, and buyers will plan for fall 
supplies. Manufacturers are not disposed to accept or- 
ders for fall shipment owing to the uncertainty of the 
future cost of raw material. Values of almost all lines 
of goods included in Hardware stocks are firmer than 
in the spring owing to the gradual increase in cost of 
material and labor. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

While the absorbing feature of interest during the 
week has been the abandonment of the project to con- 
solidate the Hardware jobbers it has not detracted from 
business. The demand for all kinds of seasonable goods, 
not only Wire Cloth and Screen Doors, but for Lawn 
Mowers, Garden Tools, Hose, Ice Cream Freezers, Re- 
frigerators, &¢c., has been active and even urgent, rush- 
ing both retailers and jobbers. Neither has there been 
any very perceptible decrease in the trade for Builders’ 
Hardware, Carpenters’ Tools, &c. There has been a 
very satisfactory order trade for Screws, Tacks and a 
liberal distribution of Heavy Hardware of all kinds. 
Jobbers are much interested in the announcement made 
by the trunk lines that after July 1 the minimum car- 
load will be 40,000 pounds. The only line in which there 
seems to be any falling off, and that is incidental to this 
season of the year, is that of Nails. There is an ample 
supply, and prompt shipment can be readily made, which 
is in strong contrast to most lines of both Heavy and 
Shelf Hardware. With the exception of Screws and 
Tacks, prices of all articles are very strong. 

St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The movement of products in the Hardware market 
is along favorable lines and the inquiry is said to be in 
very good volume. The reports coming from the traveling 
representatives in the most important crop territory is re- 
assuring and this fact more than any other stimulates the 
buying movement. The warm weather which has been 
prevailing brings such hot weather necessities as Re- 
frigerators and Ice Cream Freezers into favor, and the 
jobbers refer to the demand for these goods as being 
especially large. It is rather early for any marked 
movement of fall goods, but our attention has been 
called to some fair buying of Grain Scoops, Axes, Coal 
Hods, Meat Choppers, &c. The jobbers in the Heavy 
department are experiencing a continuance of the very 
fair inquiry and demand. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The urgency for Wire Nails is not so 
acute as it was a month ago, and manufacturers are 
catching up with orders. Recent rumors of advance in 
prices have proved so mythical that the trade evidently 
do not consider it necessary to buy much in advance 
of actual requirements. As the jobbing trade have gen- 
erally disposed of Nails bought at low figures it is be- 
coming a question where to obtain carload business, as 
jobbers’ prices are quite frequently quoted to the retail 
trade. Otherwise the market is apparently firm. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
To Jobbere im: COPIER 1OCB.ovccicccvccceses 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 


To retailers in carload lots 
To retailers in less than carload lots..:........... 


3 vii 9 Sa 
2.10 
2.10 
2.20 
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New York.—The local market is in a very fair condi- 
tion. Business in Wire Nails is satisfactory and stocks 
are well enough assorted to supply the demands made 
upon them. The market is represented by the follow- 
ing quotations: Small lots from store, $2.30; carloads 
on dock, $2.18 to $2.20. 

Chicago, by Teleyraph.—There is a strong feeling that 
prices for Wire Nails should advance. The relative dif- 
ference between Billets and Nails now as compared with 
the prices prevailing last .July and August is the basis 
of this belief. There has been less demand, but prob- 
ably the volume of business has been equal if not 
larger than at this season a year ago. Single carloads 
are selling at $2.20 and small lots at $2.25 to $2.30 from 
store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand for Wire Nails 
is referred to ag good. Jobbers quote in carload lots 
$2.25, and $2.30 in small lots from store. 

Pittsburgh.—A meeting of the Wire Nail mills is to 
be held on May 29. The recent unevenness in prices of 
Wire Nails, caused by some of the mills naming slightly 
lower delivered prices than the official price, plus the 
actual freight, has, it is claimed, almost entirely dis- 
appeared. It is getting late in the season and demand 
for Wire Nails is not as heavy as it was some time ago. 
We quote at $2.05 in carloads and $2.10 in less than 
carloads, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Cut Nails.—The scarcity in Steel continues a cause 
of delay in mills making prompt shipments of Cut Nails. 
Demand is fair and the market firm at the following 
quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to 
point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days: 

Carload lots .... en SE ee 
Less than ¢ arload ‘lots. wree eh ts dei waea 2.10 

New York.—The advances in the Cut. Nail eard are 
maintained at this point, in small or mixed lots of 
Nails. Demand is about in the usual proportion to Wire 
Nails. Quotations for carloads and less than carloads 
are as follows: 


Carload lots on dock....... wns ovens 1kess <u 
Less than carload lots on dock. sia: ah actaialat alah niece... 
Small lots from store. eee te ea enn RKeceree ae 


Chicayo, by Cdlemattie —T There has Seas only a mod- 
erate degree of activity in Cut Nails. The market has 
continued firm, with small lots selling at $2.30 from 
store. 

St. Louis, by Teleyraph—The demand“for Cut Nails 
continues fair with unchanged prices. Small lots from 
store bring $2.30. 

Pittsburgh.—There is still some trouble in getting 
prompt deliveries of Cut Nails, owing to scarcity of 
Steel. There is a fair demand, but not as large as some 
time ago, the mills running mostly on old contracts. We 
quote Cut Nails at $2.05, base, in carloads, and $2.10 in 
less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in 
Tube Rate Book to point of destination. 

Barb Wire.—A heavy demand continues a feature in 
the Barb Wire market. Mills are still considerably be- 
hind on contract orders. Prices are firmly maintained, 
and are represented by the following quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days: 

Painted Galv. 


To jobbers in carload lots................$2.60 $2.90 
To jobbers in less than carloads.......... 2.65 2.95 
To. retailers in carload lets: .....ccccccese 2.70 3.00 
To retailers in less than carloads......... 2.80 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has continued to be an 
active local and distributive demand for Barb Wire, 
with a firm tore prevailing for both Painted and Gal- 
vanized. Painted sells at $2.80 and Galvanized at $3.10 
in single carload lots, with 5 cents extra for small quan- 
tities. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A very fair volume of trade 
is being handled in Barb Wire and prices are unchanged. 
Quotation in small lots from store, Painted $2.90 and 
Galvanized $3.20. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a fair demand for Barb Wire, 
and the tone of the market is firm. We quote as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days; Painted, $2.60; Galvanized, $2.90; 
less than carload lots, Painted, $2.65; Galvanized, $2.95. 


Plain Wire.—Orders are being received in fair vol- 
ume by the mills, and prompt shipments are made with 
difficulty. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes Plain. Galvy. 
To jobbers in carload lots................$2.00 $2.40 
To jobbers in less than carload lots. topene ee 2.45 
To retailers in carload lots....... ere 2.45 
To retailers in less than carload lots. ewe ene 2.60 


The above prices are for base numbers 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


CR Wink ka Cae ik ckee waka tetekieentdds see 
10..........$0.05 advance over base........ .40 “ 
aes Par! : = © gece, Ge oo 
12 3 and 121 — e _ oo) Rada Aii-ahaa Ge, cee - 
Weihadalocecia 2) ™ - 7 (ieee, ane * 
14. a6. “ © Sexeceue ta = 
Midsceecudus aos - eS ean eae See 
| ee ae _ © hace eaten eee 
BEY dees uh aws a “ ‘ampere ie 100 “* 
Bea caceuuees se - a i. hatelverecalal Ee 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Plain Wire 
has been active, and there is still much difficulty in mak- 
ing prompt shipments, because the mills are so crowded 
with previous business. Prices continue steady, jobbing 
lots selling at $2.20 from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Orders for Plain Wire are in 
fair volume. Jobbers’ quotations continue at $2.25 for 
No. 9, and Galvanized at $2.65. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a moderate demand for Plain 
Wire, but not as heavy as earlier in the season. It is 
not anticipated that there will be any change in prices 
at the meeting of the manufacturers to be held on May 
29. We quote Plain Wire at $2 and Galvanized at $2.40, 
in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For small lots the 
usual advances are charged. 

Curry Combs.--The Southington Cutlery Company, 
Southington, Conn., have advanced the price on their 
Curry Combs 10 per cent. These goods are sold from 
their own list, dated July 15, 1901, which is now subject 
to a discount of 40 per cent. On one size, No. 1221, the 
list has been changed to $2.60 per dozen. 

Chain.—A meeting of the principal Chain manufac- 
turers of the United States was held in the Lincoln, 
Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, May 20. No action of impor- 
tance was taken, and no changes were made in prices. 

Binder Twine.—There is little activity in the Binder 
Twine market, owing in part to the fact that prospective 
requirements have been quite fully covered. The Gov- 
ernment crop reports for May are not encouraging for a 
large yield, being less promising at this time than for 
former years. Conditions may perhaps improve before 
harvest. General quotations are as follows, f.o.b. New 
York, with 4 cent per pound rebate in carload lots: 

Per pound. 


CN i irae dare diene aka eaten wh dial aa ae ooh malas 11 to11l\%4 
INL (ied Cacia Biv ada uaa es hee co aaah 11 to11%4 
ER eC ca ksks ctbbe War comkudselecduatanaedee 13% to 13% 
OSG. SNR Sa vc ka bab eatidudedsseabeceueds 15 to15\4 


Cordage.—Orders for Rope are generally confined to 
the immediate requirements of purchasers. While the 
individual orders are usually small, the aggregate of 
Rope going into consumption is quite large. Current 
quotations are fairly well maintained for small lots, 
while for large lots a rebate of 4% cent per pound is 
usually allowed. Quotations are as follows: Sisal Rope, 
on a basis of 7-16 inch and larger, 10 to 10% cents per 
pound; Manila Rope, on the same basis, 13% cents per 
pound. 


Glass.—_Some Window Glass factories have closed 
down and on May 24 all the factories of the American 
Window Glass Company and some of those of the Fed- 
eration Window Glass Company are expected to stop 
operations. It is reported that the Independent Glass 
Company are making efforts to keep their workmen in 
their places and that the company have announced that 
it is their purpose to operate their plants to June 30, in- 
stead of June 15, the date formerly set for shutting 
down. Should the workmen fail to bring about a gen- 
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eral suspension of work on May 24 the provisional wage 
scale signed by the wage committees representing the 
workers’ organization of the American Window Glass 
Company, granting the workmen an increase of 10 per 
cent. in wages, would not be binding, and wages for the 
next fire will be uncertain. A meeting of the National 
Window Glass Jobbers’ Association is scheduled for this 
week at Chicago, at which an advance in prices is to 
be considered. By some in the trade it is not thought 
that an advance will be made at once owing to the 
limited demand for Glass. The tendency, however, is 
undoubtedly toward higher prices. Quotations are as 
follows: 

Discount. 

From store, single and double strength 

F.o.b. factory, carload lots: 


Single and double strength 90 and 5 % 


Paints and Colors.—-Leads.—The demand for White 
Lead in Oil is reported as especially large from the 
South and West. In the East an improvement is ex- 
pected during the summer months, at which time the 
larger amount of work is done. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 6 cents; in lots of less 
than 500 pounds, 6% cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Conditions in the Linseed Oil] mar- 
ket are the same as for some time past. Current de- 
mand is restricted to small lots, while considerable Oil 
is being distributed on contracts. Mills are not seeking 
new business, and the market is firm at the following 
quotations, according to quantity: City Raw, 66 to 67 
cents: out of town Raw, 63 to 65 cents per gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The strong tone of the Southern 
market resulted in quite a local demand by large con- 
sumers during the latter part of last week. With the 
completion of May deliveries for export at the South 
prices declined at this point, and demand for large lots 
fell off. The season’s receipts at the South are reported 
as being about 6000 barrels behind last year. The New 
York market is represented by the following quotations, 
according to quantity: Southerns, 47 to 47% cents; ma- 
chine made barrels, 471%4 to 48 cents per gallon. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 


RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS. 
SPECIAL MEETING of the directors of the New 
York State Association of Retail Hardware Deal- 


ers was held in Saratoga on the 14th inst. A large pro- 
portion of the directors were present, which was very 
gratifying, in view of the fact that this is a season of 
the year when the average Hardwareman finds it diffi- 
cult to get away from the store. A number of impor- 
tant matters concerning the new association were dis- 
cussed, and several resolutions were passed giving the 
efficient and aggressive secretary, John R. Taylor of 
Little Falls, certain powers which will make it unneces- 
sary for the directors to come together again for some 
time. In the evening the visitors were handsomely en- 
tertained by O. D. Towne and F. W. Gardner of Sara- 
toga at a banquet at the Worden Hotel. The president 
of the village and a number of persons well known 
locally were also present. Addresses were made by 
some of the gentlemen, and the occasion was a most en- 
joyable one. 


PRESIDENCY OF THE SOUTHERN HARD- 
WARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


EVERAL weeks since, when it seemed likely that 
the proposed consolidation of jobbing interests 
would be consummated, J. D. Moore tendered his res- 
ignation as president of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, in view of the fact that his company, the 
Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., had made arrangements to enter the projected 
merger, and it did not seem proper for him to continue 
longer as the presiding officer of the association. Mr. 
Moore’s resignation was accepted with reluctance, and 
at a meeting of the executive committee on May 10, F. 
A. Heitmann of F. W. Heitmann & Co., Houston, Texas, 
was unanimously chosen to fill the unexpired term.+ 
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WOODEN WARE. 


HE CHICAGO WOODEN WARE COMPANY, man- 
T ufacturers of Step and Extension Ladders and 
Wooden Ware sundries, have issued a small illustrated 
catalogue, together with a list of their specialties of 
manufacture. Special stress is laid upon the Step Lad- 
ders made by the company, in which Southern pine is 
utilized, strength being one of the features to which 
attention is called. The company have factories in 
various places in the South, as well as at Chicago, and 
they are now calling special attention to their lawn 
goods, such as Swings, Settees, Chairs, Hammock 
Frames, Stools, &c. The company have recently placed 
upon the market a patented Extension Clothes Line 
Prop. The Prop can be folded to a 5-foot length and is 
adjustable to any length from 5 to 9% feet. It is 
made strong and has galvanized irog mountings, and 
there is, it is stated, nothing to get out of order or to 
break. 


INTERPRETATION OF CONTRACT. 


N our issue of the 8th inst. we published an inquiry 
] from a jobbing house relating to the proper interpre- 
The fol- 
lowing response has been received from a well-known 
Eastern manufacturer: 


tation of a contract for the purchase of goods. 


The question of settlement between A and B in your 
issue of this week in our business would be decided in 
favor of B. The contract reads that a rebate of 7% 
per cent. will be allowed B, and not as A puts it, a re- 
bate of 744 per cent. less 5 per cent. Had A stated this 
in his terms at the outset, nine chances out of ten the 
contract would not have been entered into, for custom 
would have repudiated it. 


HUSSEY, BINNS SHOVEL COMPANY. 


USSEY, BINNS & CO., Limited, Shovel manufac- 
turers, of Pittsburgh, with works at Charleroi, 
Pa., have been changed from a limited partnership to 
a corporate body, under the name of Hussey-Binns 
Shovel Company, with an authorized capital of $2,500,- 
000, of which $1,000,000 is said to have been paid in. A 
permanent organization has been affected by the elec- 
tion of R. H. Binns, president; E. B. Alsop, vice-presi- 
dent, and F. B. Newton, superintendent of the works. 


eo 


THE JOSEPH WoOODWELL Company, hardware jobbers, 
201 Wood street, Pittsburgh, have received the contract 
to furnish the hardware for the new 25-story building 
being erected by the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank, 
on the corner of Fifth avenue and Wood street, Pitts- 
burgh. The contract was awarded by the George A. 
Fuller Company, general contractors, who are erecting 
the building. This is one of the largest contracts for 
hardware placed in the Pittsburgh district for many 
years, and is larger than the contract for the hardware 
in the recently completed Frick Building. The cost of 
the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank Building will be 
nearly $3,000,000, and it will be the costliest bank and 
office building in Pittsburgh. 


FRED. L. STELLWAGEN, sales manager, and John BE. 
Harbster, secretary and superintendent of the Reading 
Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., were entertained at 
dinner on Tuesday last at the Union Hotel, Chicago, by 
a number of their local friends in the trade. Among 
those present were the following: Fred. L. Stellwagen, 
John E. Harbster, W. H. Bennett, W. T. Gormley, H. H. 
Roberts, J. B. Alton, Orton Hill, J. L. Smith, W. L. Pat- 
terson, C. Meyers, Jos Swanson, W. E. Herrman and 
J. G. Singer. The evening was pleasantly spent, a fea- 
ture of the occasion being the absence of set speeches. 
Mr. Harbster made a short address expressing his appre- 
ciation of the occasion and the kindly feeling shown 
for his company, and on behalf of his company thanked 
those present. 
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The Collapse of the Jobbers’ Consolidation. 


HE announcement in our last issue that the jobbers’ 
r consolidation was confronted by a serious crisis 
imperiling the whole project on account of the with- 
drawal of a house prominently identified with it was the 
first intimation to the trade at large of the collapse of 
the movement. Subsequent events have given the full- 
est confirmation to the announcement, and the result is 
that the project may be regarded as abandoned. Disas- 
ter thus overtakes a movement to the furtherance of 
which much time and labor were given and on the suc- 
cess of which many who were directly interested in it 
based anticipations of a practical revolution in the dis- 
tribution of Hardware. 


The Abandonment of the Effort to Consolidate. 


The announcement of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co. and Marshall-Wells 
Hardware Company, who acted together in the matter, 
that they did not regard the project as giving promise 
of success and advising its abandonment, was made at 
a meeting held on the 13th inst. at the law offices of 
Reed, Simpson, Thacher & Barnum, in New York City, 
at which some of the prime movers in the enterprise 
were present. In view of the actual or practical with- 
drawal of these great concerns the consummation of 
the consolidation movement, thus impoverished and dis- 
credited, was obviously impossible, and it was decided 
to make announcement of its abandonment to all the 
houses concerned in the proposed merger and to advise 
them of their release from the contracts under which 
they were bound. 


Explanation Given by Mr. Simmons. 

The following communication from E. C. Simmons 
of the Simmons Hardware Company, who was slated to 
be the president and chief executive officer of the con- 
solidation, will be read with especial jnterest, explain- 
ing as it does the action taken by this company and 
their head, recommending the abandonment of the effort 


to consolidate jobbing interests. It will be observed 
that it is stated that the failure of efforts to bring into 
the consolidation certain large houses, who remained 


on the outside, was regarded as making it improbable 
that the aggregation of interests would be financially 


successful: 

While I did not originate the scheme I have no dispo- 
sition whatever to shirk any responsibility or refrain 
from giving you a statement of what led up to the dis- 
ruption orf the proposed plan for the Hardware merger. 

When I met with the other gentlemen in New York 
City about the last of March, we had the names of some 
56 firms given us as those who were ready and willing 
to go into this combination. The feeling was also ex- 
pressed confidently that many others would be glad to 
come in as soon as they knew that the merger was an 
assured fact, and from what others said I became san- 
guine of that myself. For that reason we assented to 
the proposition and I personally agreed to take the po- 
sition of president of the new organization. Since that 
time, however, all efforts to induce other leading houses 
to join have been unsuccessful. Summing up the situ- 
ation I saw that we did not have any fair proportion of 
the distributing power of the country, and unless we did 
have that I felt convinced that the scheme would not 
work out to a financial success. A consultation with 
Messrs. Marshall of Duluth and Hill of Minneapolis led 
te the conviction that they were impressed just as I 
was about it, and therefore agreed that it was our duty 
to state that fact to those who were going to put up the 
money and who were promoting the deal and to do so 
before any money had passed—-to do it before it was 


too late to recover from what might have been a serious 
mistake. 

Therefore, as a matter of conscientious duty our con 
victions on this subject were laid before those who had 
been instrumental in getting it up and who were going 
to do the underwriting. We did not withdraw from 
the scheme; we did not ask anything but what had al- 
ready been outlined. There was no issue between us 
and the prometers whatever, nor was the compensation 
that I was to receive as president of the company ever 
discussed for a moment. We performed a plain and 
simple duty when we told the promoters and the under- 
writers that after summing up the situation most care- 
fully we did not think the chances were favorable for 
financial success, and as soon as we told them that they 
ealled the deal off, just as we felt sure they would do, 
so that while the three houses named—viz., Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Company, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co. 
and the Simmons Hardware Company—were instru- 
mental in terminating this matter, they did not with- 
draw from it; at the same‘time they did state their 
convictions and that statement caused its abandonment. 

I still believe that a proper union of the large dis- 
tributing forces of this country will correct a great 
many evils that have crept into the trade, but unless 
the scheme is properly constructed it cannot produce 
financial success and therefore should never be entered 
into. Could we have gotten several of the other large 
houses into the organization I believe we could have in- 
fluenced the manufacturers in ways that would have re- 
dounded to their benefit as well as to the benefit of the 
retail Hardware dealer, and at the same time serve the 
best interests of the jobber. We had a great many other 
improvements and economies in contemplation which it 
is entirely unnecessary to mention here, but suffice it to 
say that it was impracticable to attempt the introduc- 
tion of those unless we had at least two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the distributing power of this country in our 
organization. 

My own financial interests or the interests of the 
Simmons Hardware Company were not for a moment 
considered—the simple question before me was what 
was my duty in the premises, and it seemed perfectly 
and absolutely clear that my duty led in the direction 
of telling these gentlemen who were the financial end 


of the scheme that as it was developed it was not 2 
sound proposition. 


Statement of John Bindley. 


John Bindley, as from the first a most active and 
able advocate of consolidation, is to be credited with the 
great results accomplished and the bringing of the effort 
to the verge of a successful conclusion. The following 
statement by Mr. Bindley is of special interest and indi- 
cates his continued faith in consolidation: 


The great benefits and economies of consolidation of 
the Hardware interests are so clear and so manifestly 
necessary that the withdrawal of certain houses simply 
means a postponement of its consummation. 

It also necessitates the rearrangement of the proposi- 
tion and a different basis for organization, and portends 
only a delay in the matter, as any one would realize if 
he were permitted to read the numerous letters (fron 
all sections of the country) on my file. 


The Future of Consolidation. 

A few of those who have been actively identified 
with the effort which has thus abruptly terminated are 
entertaining the hope, more or less definitely, that it 
may still be feasible to effect some kind of consolidation 
among jobbing interests. The public generally, how- 
ever, recognizing the difficulties which lie in the way 
of such consolidation, are for the most part of the opinion 
that the project may be regarded as permanently aban- 
doned. There seems to be little doubt that many of the 
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houses who were concerned in the movement, as they 
looked over the situation calmly and carefully, became 
convinced that there were such serious obstacles that 
its success was very problematical. It would indeed 
seem that some of them received with satisfaction the 
news of the disaster which overtook the project in 
which they were concerned, as they were thus relieved 
from obligations which they at least half regretted as- 
suming. There are indeed rumors that an effort may 
perhaps be made to effect the consolidation among some 
of the leading Western houses, but there is little reason 
to suppose that this matter will be seriously taken up. 
While there is no reason to question the feasibility of 
consolidation on a moderate scale as a few houses decide 
to unite their interest, the obstacles in the way of con- 
solidation on a large scale are unquestionably grave 
and obstinate. The trade are therefore inclined to re- 
gard the matter of consolidation of jobbing interests as 
for the present practically disposed of. 


The Premature Announcement. 


The developments of the past few weeks, and espe- 
cially the events connected with the withdrawal of the 
houses as above mentioned, have made it evident that 
the plans of the consolidation were much less definitely 
consummated than would be inferred from the official 
announcement made through the columns of The Jron 
Age April 10, on the authority of parties in closest and 
most prominent touch with the movement. A number 
of the houses who were named as constituting the com- 
pany have denied their identification with it, some of 
them not having given an option on their business, while 
in the case of others the option given had expired and 
had not been renewed. Some of the houses explain 
that while they had given options, it was at figures 
which were not likely to be accepted. These options 
were, for the most part, for cash, while it has been un- 
derstood that it was anticipated by those who were in 
direction of the effort that most of them, if accepted, 
would be satisfied by stock of the consolidation. This 
could obviously have been only as the result of nego- 
tiation which was not concluded. Under these circum- 
stances the completion of the consolidation was evi- 
dently attended by much more uncertainty than the san- 
guine expression of the promoters would indicate, and 
than the trade at large were aware of, who naturally 
looked upon the project as practically consummated. 


Diversity of Interests in the Consolidation. 

The houses whose names have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the consolidation evidently became con- 
nected with the project with much diversity of spirit. 
Some were profoundly convinced that the consolidation 
was a cure for many of the ills of the trade and might 
be made a great financial success for the houses con- 
cerned in the movement. Others were apprehensive of 
danger that might confront them if they remained out- 
side, and they gave their adhesion to the project in a 


somewhat timid and half-hearted way. Some are cred- 
ited with the desire in this way to escape from the cares 
of business. There was also a wide diversity in the 
character and profitableness of the business controlled 
by the various houses. Some, too, were alert and pros- 
perous, while others were handicapped by outworn 
methods and had to do with a diminishing trade. All 
these influences tended to compromise the success of the 
project and prepared for its failure. These considera- 
tions, together with the grave obstacles external to the 
consolidation, undoubtedly increased seriously the finan- 
cial difficulties which had so much to do with the aban- 
donment of the enterprise. 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 
The fact that some houses prominently connected 


with the National Hardware Association were active in 
the effort to form a merger of jobbing interests has 
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been interpreted by some as indicating that the move- 

ment was in some way one in which the association 

was interested. This is, however, obviously a miscon- 
ception. It is significant that outside of the proposed 
consolidation were Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. and 

John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, with whom R. A. 

Kirk and John C. Koch are respectively connected, 

who hoid the offices of president and vice-president of 

the National Hardware Association, while T. J. Fern- 
ley, secretary-treasurer of the association, bas not in 
any way been identified with the movement. It will be 
noticed also that only about 40 out of the 185 houses in 
the membership of the assuciation have been connected 
with the consolidation project. In this connection the 
following letter from T. J. Fernley will be of interest as 
giving his views on the relation of the association to the 
Jobbing Hardware iuterests and the Hardware trade as 
a whole: 
Mr. Fernley’s Letter. 

In reply to your request for my views regarding the 
collapse of the proposed consolidation of Hardware job- 
bing houses, permit me to state that I can but reiterate 
the statement which appeared in your columns on April 
17 to the effect that this movement had no connection 
with the National Hardware Association in any way, 
shape or form. 

When the subject was brought forward an oppor- 
tunity was given me to assume a very active part in the 
affair, but I declined, believing that my connection with 
it might work some injury to the National Hardware 
Association, and that inasmuch as I owed this organ- 
ization my absolute allegiance I declined to take any 
course of action which might work injury to the associa- 
tion. I declined absolutely to advise or influence any 
one either for or against the proposition. 

It did give me much pleasure to be assured by the 
leading spirits in the combination, shortly after the an- 
nouncement was made in your columns of April 10 of 
the floating of the project, that they would use their 
best influence to have the combination operate on lines 
which were in perfect harmony with the policy of the 
National Hardware Association, the suggestion being 
that the individual houses forming the combination 
should retain their membership in our association. 

I do not believe that the ardor of these gentlemen 
in association work will be diminished, and it is prob- 
able that the very few houses not connected with our 
association may be drawn closer to it. 

The jobbers of Hardware throughout the country, be 
they advocates of combinations or favorable to inde- 
pendent action, are engaged in a line of business which, 
taken as a whole, is as pleasant and profitable to be en- 
gaged in as any other line of which we have knowledge. 

The general financial condition of the Hardware job- 
bing trade is most satisfactory. We have heard bankers 
speak most favorably of the obligations of wholesale 
Hardware houses, and we believe that fewer failures 
have occurred in the wholesale Hardware business with- 
in the last 10 or 15 years than in any other branch of 
our commercial world. 

Let us then hope that all those engaged in the busi- 
ness, either as manufacturers, jobbers or retailers, will 
look upon this matter as a closed incident. 

LETTERS FROM PARTIES SUPPOSED TO BE 
IDENTIFIED WITH THE CONSOLIDATION 
MOVETIENT. 

The official announcement.of the plans of the consoll- 
dation contained the names of 52 firms as parties to the 
movement. One of these, Matthews & Boucher of 
Rochester, N. Y., in a letter, which was published in 
our columns, denied the truth of this statement so far 
as they were concerned. Other houses have stated more 
or less publicly that the use of their names in this con- 
nection was unauthorized, but have refrained from re- 
questing a correction in our columns. Under these cir- 
cumstances it seemed but just to extend to the houses 
who were named as parties to the consolidation an op- 
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portunity to make use of our columns in expressing 
their views of the situation. Most of them are apparent- 
ly unwilling to write for publication, but in the letters 
given below we present a number of communications 
which are of interest as throwing light on the subject 
and explaining the attitude of the houses in view of the 
failure of the consolidation scheme: 


From Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia, 


Our inference from your letter is that the most im- 
portant trade feature for The Iron Age of May 22 will 
be the “rise and fall” of what has generally been 
known as the Jobbers’ Consolidation. Many of the here- 
tofore published articles in trade journals have shown 
great unfamiliarity with the facts, and were a complete 
surprise to most of those who supposed they had full 
knowledge of the intentions of those associated, or, we 
might say, interested, in the “ unity of interests,” in 
either the practical, generally beneficial or financial re- 
sults. It may be safely inferred that many articles 
which will follow will show the same unfamiliarity. 

As to the attitude of Supplee Hardware Company, we 
will say that this firm have always aimed to be in the 
front rank of all progressive movements that we be- 
lieved to be to the advantage of the retail Hardware 
trade in general (and in saying that we naturally in- 
manager was to have charge of his own business, which 
would tend to the promotion of more friendly business 
relations and business confidence with other jobbers and 
with manufacturers. What appealed to us most forcibly 

yas that the various houses would conduct their busi- 

ness as heretofore, and, on the plan of home rule, each 
manager was to have charge of his own business, which 
he was expected to conduct on the broadest lines and 
highest principles of business methods, and with im- 
proved facilities it was expected that a saving could be 
made in the conduct of the business of the united asso- 
ciation. No change was to be made in the attitude of 
Supplee Hardware Company toward their customers; 
no change was to be made in their employees, either 
heads of departments, clerks or salesmen. 

We all realize the fact that enormous, dangerous and 
ruinous inroads have been made upon the trade of the 
legitimate Hardware merchant by the methods pursued 
by some of the catalogue houses and department stores. 
How this could be minimized could only ,be solved by 
the intelligence of the wisest heads connected with the 
asociation. Many of these same retail Hardware stores 
have been suffering from the competition of an isolated 
few manufacturers going direct to the consumers on cer- 
tain, but very important, lines of goods sold by the re- 
tail Hardware merchant to the consumer. There is a 
strong thread running through and connecting the man- 
ufacturer, jobber, retail merchant and consumer; their 
interests are mutual, and any attempt to disarrange or 
disconnect them has fallen, in our opinion, most severely 
upon the retail merchant. This thought was outlined in 
remarks made by the writer when president of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, as follows: “ We advocate 
and strongly urge one point, at which all jobbers and 
manufacturers can safely and judiciously aim—name- 
ly: ‘A high standard of business methods.’ ” 

We have heretofore refrained from expressing our- 
selves outside our own force of employees, and as late 
as April 17, which was seven days later than the issue 
of The Iron Age of April 10, to which you refer, we stated 
as follows: So far as we know, the matter has not been 
fully consummated, and there is an occasional “ slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip;” but we would say there was 
never a greater misnomer than for any one to call this 
project a trust; it is simply an enlargement of the stock- 
holders of the various interested companies. We have 
not seen either the named president or any member of 
the three firms whose withdrawal from the consolida- 
tion has been announced since that date (we were in- 
formed of the withdrawal on May 13), and the named 
vice-president has maintained, so far as we know, a loy- 
alty toward them in refraining from any correspond- 
ence. 

We admit of a little difference of opinion in this re- 
gard: Some desired a larger number of firms interested, 


others preferred even a smaller number, and some only 
one house in each large city. Which of these has been 
the cause of the disruption we cannot state; we only 
know this, that there has been no intention at any time 
to do anything that would look toward stifling the com- 
petition of those not interested, or in any way to coerce 
manufacturers or even intimate to them that lower 
prices should be given to those who were associated 
with the organization than to equally large houses who 
had either not been invited to participate, or who had 
been invited and preferred to remain outside. There- 
fore, there is no danger of anything but the best feel- 
ing existing between those who were associated with the 
organization, or between them and those who in their 
judgment remained passive as to the future. The Sup- 
plee Hardware Company distributed their large illus- 
trated catalogue to their customers in the same man- 
ner as if the association had never been thought of. 
The business of the house will be eonducted on the same 
high principle as heretofore, and would always have 
been so long as the writer was connected with it had 
the plans formulated reached a conclusion. 
From Carlin & Fulton, Baltimore. 

Replying to yours of the 15th, asking for advices 
concerning our connection with what you term the 
“ jobbers’ consolidation,” we will be very brief, as the 
story can be quickly told. 

After a business experience of nearly 50 years our 
firm have acquired a reputation among the trade which 
we consider has a money valuation. We also have in 
our warehouse a stock of merchandise with which to 
conduct business, and which also has its money value. 

Last August and September we were asked to give a 
cash option on this business to a gentleman represent- 
ing certain parties, whose names he was not at liberty 
to announce, but who did name as associated with him 
in the movement a law firm in your city of the very 
highest standing. 

After consideration and interviewing these lawyers 
we decided to give the option, which was to extend until 
January 1, but which was subsequently, by request, ex- 
tended to April 1, and then to June 1. 

We have never been asked to consolidate, combine 
or merge with any of the firms whose names appeared 
in your columns, and we think the published statement 
both unwise and premature. There was a bankers’ 
agreement printed and issued in which invitations were 
extended to subscribe to the stock of a company to be 
formed for the purpose of acquiring by purchase the 
businesses of certain firms, in which list our name is 
found. There was no agreement among the houses 
named to merge, combine or consolidate; there was no 
company in existence and no charter for one. The op- 
tions were held by the bankers and not by any house 
or houses, and the details of organization and manage- 
ment of the proposed company have never been an- 
nounced authoritatively, and perhaps not decided upon. 

As far as we are concerned it was not our business 
to ask what would be done with what we had to sell. 

Now as to the practicability of the plan of operation 
as discussed by the trade pro and con for several 
months, our opinion is that it could be successfully 
earried our provided excessive valuations were not 
placed upon the properties acquired; but as to whether 
it will ever be carried out we cannot say. 

We regret that the gentlemen who worked so hard 
over the project, at no doubt a great expenditure of both 
time and money, seem to have been unsuccessful just at 
the time when possibly they had reason to believe the 
whole plan consummated. 

As for ourselves, we have never permitted the matter 
to interfere with our business in the least. We have 
made our usual contracts for goods, have not allowed 
our employees to feel the least alarm about the matter, 
have entered into no public discussions, and though, of 
course, the deal involving the purchase and sale of one’s 
business is a most important matter for consideration 
we have quietly awaited developments. 


From Milner & Kettig Company, Birmingham. 


We were not among the promoters, but agreed to 
join the movement, as we believe in consolidations of 
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jobbers as well as manufacturers. Most of the manu- 
facturers have already combined. The price of nearly 
everything we sell to-day is fixed by a combine of some 
kind. We believe that jobbers will eventually have to 
consolidate whether they want to or not. A consoli- 
dation of jobbers will reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion, which, in the end, will benefit the retailer and con- 
sumer alike. It will also benefit the retailer by doing 
away with the necessity of the jobber running a retail 
business. The retailer has everything to lose by the 
failure of the jobbers’ consolidation and nothing to gain. 

The amusing feature of the jobbers’ consolidation is 
the great fuss and clamor raised about it, while con- 
solidations of manufacturers are almost daily formed 
amid profound silence on the part of the press and with- 
out the slightest ripple of opposition. We suppose it 
must be a crime for the jobbers to consolidate, but it 
seems to be a public virtue for the manufacturers to 
get together. 

Yes, we are in favor of a jobbers’ consolidation. We 
believe it will benefit the Hardware trade. Consolida- 
tions are the order of the day and we cannot prevent 
them if we so desired. They may fail here and there, 
but they will eventually come to the jobber as they 
have already come to the manufacturer. A first neces- 
sity of all consolidations, however, is to find a general 
who will not surrender on the first appearance of the 
enemy. 


From C. W. Hackett Hardware Company, St. Paul. 

The issue of your paper in which you mentioned our 
house as being in the proposed consolidation was hardly 
just to us, as at that time we really had given no option 
on our business, but were in the same condition as many 
another concern is, that if we could a high enough price 
and could get cash for our business we were willing 
to sell it out. This really was all the interest we had 
in the consolidation. We were not promoters of the 
scheme, we were not asked to be leaders in it, and 
should not have been quoted as being one of the lead- 
ers of the movement. 


From Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indian- 


apolis. 


Conditions were such that we deemed it advisable to 
witharaw from the proposed consolidation of Hardware 
jobbers. 

From H. G. Lipscomb & Co., Nashville. 

On invitation of the promoters we visited New York 
the first week in April, and made a proposition in which 
we showed our willingness to sell out our business for 
the money, as we were not particularly enthusiastic on 
the consolidation scheme. They told us that the propo- 
sition was not satisfactory, and asked the writer to 
come home and confer with his partners and see if we 
could not make a better one. After having this confer- 
ence with his partners we wrote Mr. Barnum and told 
him we had decided to continue our business on our own 
hook and had no proposition to make, but withdrew the 
one that we had made. Weheard nothing from this matter 
until May 14, when we received a telegram saying that the 
deal was off. Of course, this was not of much interest 
to us, since we had decided against the matter already. 
We confess we have never seen where this consolida- 
tion venture had practicability enough about it to make 
a success of it. 


From King Hardware Company, Atlanta. 

We have been advised that the effort to consolidate 
certain Hardware jobbers has been abandoned, and 
from the very best information we have there will be 
no further effort made on a large scale to put the job- 
bers together. We feel sure, however, that the work 
that has been done will bear fruit. It has put the job- 
bers to seriously considering the idea of a closer al- 
jiance with each other. And in some instances we think 
that local consolidations will follow. 


From A. M. Tenison & Son, Nashville. 


We are not affected by the failure of the Hardware 
combination to go through. We regret their inability 
to consummate the deal, as we believed it a good thing 
for the houses interested, as well as a general benefit to 
the Hardware jobbing trade. 
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From the Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Company, 
Cleveland. 


Believing that a saving in distribution of goods would 
result from consolidation, we were ready to join it if it 
could be accomplished on an equitable basis. Antici- 
pating difficulty, we should have been quite as much 
surprised at its success as failure. If once organized 
its success was assured, we think. 


From George Tritch Hardware Company, Denver: 

With no information at hand further than the plain 
announcement by the attorneys that the consolidation 
has been abandoned, our position seems to be precisely 
the same as before negotiations were begun. Not know- 
ing even the names of withdrawing houses or any reason 
for such action, we are not in position to offer any 
opinion. We will continue business at the old stand as 
we have done for the past 40 years and try to make it 
larger and better than ever. 


From Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 

Answering your inquiry relative to our connection 
with the proposed consolidation of Hardware jobbers, 
will say our views are the same as heretofore. We be- 
lieve the principle underlying consolidation is correct, 
and. when its objects are clearly understood, will not 
be opposed by the manufacturers, retailers or jobbers 
outside of the organization. It has been judged by the 
opinion of those who had no fair opportunity to obtain 
a correct idea of what is proposed, and hence their 
opinions have been based on their own hypothesis of 
what they supposed was attempted and not by what 
they knew. This is always an unfair estimate. 

We believe such a consolidation would result in much 
good to the trade at large and to the manufacturer as 
well. This subject has created a widespread interest 
and met much opposition, which we think is the highest 
compliment paid it, thereby recognizing its great possi- 
bilities. We think it a step forward in the development 
of trade and a necessary step to obtain the most eco- 
nomical results. 

It was not seeking a monopoly, which would not be 
desirable, even if it could be obtained, only a betterment 
of trade conditions. Nor was it seeking a condition 
from which to dictate to manufacturers or to custom- 
ers, but, cn the contrary, wanted to cultivate the most 
friendly relations with them and do them good. We 
believe a combination along proper lines will surely be 
formed at no distant day. 


From Seattle Hardware Company, Seattle: 

We have at no time been a party to the consolida- 
tion. We are surprised to learn that the houses named 
have withdrawn. 

From J. M. & L. A. Osborn Company, Cleveland : 

We were greatly surprised when we received word 
that owing to the withdrawal of several houses from 
the proposed consolidation of the Hardware jobbers of 
the country the plan would be dropped by the attorneys. 

Strictly speaking, we are not in the Hardware busi- 
ness, our line running more into Metals and Tinners’ 
Supplies. It does seem to us as though the consolidation 
was in line with the industrial progress of the age, and 
we believe it would have been successful had it been car- 
ried out on the lines laid down. 


VIEWS OF OTHER HOUSES. 


From R. A. Kirk of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. 
Paul, and President of the National Hardware 
Association : 


The withdrawal of the effort to form the National 
Hardware & Metal Company is attracting attention, 
not only from those immediately concerned, but also 
throughout business circles generally. It is the first 
effort in a large way to consolidate mercantile interests. 

The plan was carefully drawn, and was in the hands 
of men of business experience and ability, and it had 
reached a stage that promised successful promotion. 

Theoretically it is in line with commercial economics 
to sell goods only from natural distributing centers and 
to reduce the number of houses at those centers to as 
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few as possible. ‘This the consolidated company under- 
took to do. If it had been considered by the houses in- 
terested that this object would be reached through the 
consolidation, with no serious hindrances interposing 
through other sources, the plan would doubtless have 
been generally accepted. 

Those hindrances may have been overestimated on 
the one side, as they were underestimated on the other 
side. At all events, they existed in the minds of those 
who decided not to go in. 

This is not the time for patient consideration of the 
probable results of the merger, if it had gone into effect, 
even if it were of value now to have any one’s “ guess ” 
as to those results, for at best it would be only a guess, 
and this very element of uncertainty had doubtless 
much to do with the final decision in some cases. The 
plan would have introduced new factors in business, and 
would have done much in changing relations and meth- 
ods, and no human foresight could forecast results. It 
is now probable that there will not be another effort 
for some time to merge mercantile interests on a large 
scale. 

Mergers may succeed temporarily, perhaps perma- 
nently, in manufacturing or railroad interests, but dif- 
ferent conditions exist in mercantile business conditions, 
too, that may or may not be subject to control by those 
* that might be called on to suffer from them. 

The wholesale Hardware business will now probably 
go along in much the same lines as it is now going, with 
such changes in individual houses and in respective lo- 
calities from time to time as may be found desirable. 

In this connection I wish to refer to an article in a 
recent issue of The Iron Age, written by ‘a Western 
merchant,” on the proposed consolidation. This writer 
treats his subject from the standpoint of the decadence 
of the wholesale Hardwaremen, and assumes that this 
effort to consolidate originated in the necessity for some- 
thing to be done to extend the poor jobber’s lease of life 
a little longer. Now and then such a wail as this comes 
to the surface from some one, generally a fellow who 
tries to pose both as a wholesaler and retailer, and who 
advertises this dual relation (that does not exist) on his 
letter head. 

The burden of this ‘‘ Western merchant’s” song is 
that the retail dealer “ pays toll for crossing the jobber’s 
bridge,” although he is good enough to suggest that all 
this toll must be eaten up in the jobber’s expense ac- 
count and therefore “ he must go out.” 

It is sufficient answer to this to say that statistics 
show that the wholesale Hardware interests have kept 
full pace with the growth of the country, and that they 
have probably never been in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than they are to-day. In some sections there may 
be too many houses and a consequent overcrowding of 
trade, but the wholesale Hardware trade of the coun- 
try is healthy. No other business has shown fewer fail- 
ures in the last ten years, or fewer houses going out of 
business. I would add that there are not a few houses 
that have doubled their business in the last five years. 

This does not indicate the going out of the wholesale 
Hardwareman, and it would seem that our “ Western 
merchant ” will find it necessary to “ guess again.” 


From Wm. C. Peters of James M. Vance & Co., 
Philadelphia : 

Permit me to remark, as to the giant Hardware com- 
bine, I feel like keeping a respectful silence. While he 
was alive and rampant, threatening the great army of 
Hardware jobbers, I spoke clearly and decidedly against 
him, and now that he is, I was going to say, dead, I am 
no mourner, anf do not wish to deliver a eulogy at the 
funeral services; but. perchance, he may not be dead, 
only in a swoon; then, if so, let us keep so silent that 
not even a whisper shall disturb his repose. 


THE NEWS IN NEW YORK. 


The intimation in our last issue of the report in re- 
gard to the practical abandonment of the consolidation 
was received with genuine surprise by most of the trade. 
A partial preparation for this announcement was, how- 
ever, afforded in the delay in completing the organiza- 
tion of the National Hardware & Metal Company, as it 
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was intended to name the aggregation of jobbing inter- 
ests. Among the merchants and manufacturers who 
for the past month have been canvassing the subject 
there was, however, a general feeling that the consolida- 
tion if carried into effect would be attended by many 
difficulties. There is more or less reluctance on the part 
of manufacturers and merchants to be quoted in regard 
to the matter, but there is a general feeling throughout 
the trade of New York that it is probably best for all 
concerned that the consolidation effort was abandoned 
before experience demonstrated the difficulties which 
lie in the way of carrying out the theories in accordance 
with which the elaborate plans of the projectors of the 
situation were laid. Some of the views of representative 
men prominently connected with the trade are given 
below. 

From a high official in a leading concern making 
lines of staple goods dealt in by nearly every Hard- 
ware house: 

I never thought it was a good thing, and rejoiced 
when L.read the announcement in The Iron Age that the 
enterprise was likely to be abandoned. 


From a managing director in a manufacturing com- 
pany of large capital and diversified product: 

It has resulted just as I anticipated it would. I have 
said repeatedly the proposition would never go through 
from the first . 


From the head of a company whose transactions are 
principally in Cutlery: 

I wouldn’t be surprised to see it go through with, say, 
a dozen big houses instead of fifty odd, and with but one 
house in a city, instead of several as contemplated. I 
don’t believe such a movement promises success, unless 
formed somewhat on the lines adopted by the Samuel 
Cupples Weoden Ware Company, St. Louis, who have 
combined several concerns in their line and are manu- 
facturing numerous kinds of goods. 


From the manager of a leading branch of one of the 
most prominent manufacturing companies: 

I don’t for the life of me see how it could have been 
successful. Combination cannot accomplish anything 
unless it reduces competition, or, in a measure, controls 
the market, and this project didn’t appear likely to be 
able to do either. 

From a veteran merchant, whose business life has 
been closely identified with manufacturing, and whose 
name is at the head of probably the largest business of 
its particular character: 

I have believed it was a good chance for any one to 
sell out and go into some other business. As far as our 
product is concerned we would have continued to sup- 
ply our trade outside the consolidation as in the past. 
As long as a year ago some of our customers wrote us 
asking about the future for supplies in the event that 
they did not go into the combination, the inference be- 
ing that there would be difficulty in getting goods if they 
were outside. We assured them there would be no 
stringency so far as we were concerned, and their or- 
ders would be accepted and cheerfully executed. 


From the manager of a well-known concern, the 
largest of its kind in this country: 

From the very beginning I saw nothing in it te 
justify anything but a sudden or lingering death. It did 
not look practicable on the face of it. They had nothing 
but brains and money to combine and would not control 
anything that others could not come in and compete for. 
Moreover, the scheme would engender more competition, 
as all the men necessarily thrown out of employment 
would build up plenty of competition. I believe it per- 
fectly practicable to consolidate in the jobbing business, 
with, say, one house each in St. Louis, Chicago, the 
Northwest, Missouri River section, Middle West and 
say one or two in the South, so that the energy of one 
house would not go over into the territory of another. 
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From the head of a concern making various lines of 
Mechanics’ Iools and General Hardware: 

I don’t find that any one feels sorry over it. I believe 
with very few exceptions the parties to it went in as a 
matter of self defense and are doubtless very glad to 
have the pressure removed and be free and independent 
again to pursue their legitimate business in their own 
way. Moreover, I do not think the houses who were 
identified with the movement have had at any time as 
much apprehension regarding the normal competition 
they have been accustomed to as they believed they 
were certain to have if the combination was consum- 
mated. 


From the head of a house making fine Tools: 

We wouidn't allow any one to dictate to us. We 
have long conducted our business on certain lines suc- 
cessfully and we’re going to keep going in the same 
direction. 


The president of an old and representative com- 
pany, leaders in their line of product, says the outcome 
is just as he has expected all along it would be, and did 
not see how the result could have been otherwise. 


The head of an important branch of a manufacturing 
company, having some factories and many branches 
both at home and abroad, never believed it would go 
through and never bothered his mind with it, as it 
seemed impossible to control and reconcile so many 
diverse interests. It was not plain to him how banks 
or sensible financiers, with money to invest, would risk 
it to carry the project through. 


THE NEWS IN CHICAGO 


The collapse of the National Hardware & Metal Com- 
pany is attributed by the Chicago trade to four causes: 
1. The demand for cash in lieu of stock by some of the 
most prominent firms, which is claimed to have shaken 
the confidence of the underwriters. 2. The discrepancy 
found to exist between the earnings of the Eastern and 
Western jobbing houses. 3. The refusal of the manu- 
facturers of Hardware to give preference over independ- 
ent houses to the proposed combination. 4. The con- 
certed opposition of the traveling salesmen. To these 
four potent causes may be added some of minor im- 
portance. Among them may be mentioned the dissatis- 
faction because of the allotment given to certain firms 
and the general sentiment existing among retailers 
against the combination houses, there being a disposi- 
tion to favor independent firms. 


Earnings of the Jobbers. 

It is announced that a further investigation of the 
affairs of the various companies which were to enter the 
combination discovered that the Eastern jobbing houses 
for some years have been and at the present time are 
earning but 6 per cent. on the capital invested, while 
the Western jobbing houses have been able to earn from 
15 to 25 per cent., 20 per cent. being the average on their 
investments. From this it was reasoned by the Western 
houses that they had little to gain and much to lose in 
entering the combination on the basis proposed, as they 
would be merely contributing to the support of the East- 
ern jobbers, and that if a combination was to be carried 
through it would be better that the Western houses be 
not hampered by the less progressive and extremely con- 
servative jobbers. This gave rise on the part of others 
to a demand for cash rather than for stock in the con- 
solidation, and as the options given on certain plants 
expired on May 1, the opportunity was taken to make 
new demands, which in some cases were allowed, but 
in others were not, and hence such firms withdrew from 
the previous agreement. The fact, too, that certain pre- 
ferred houses were allowed an undue amount of good 
will was the source at least of criticism which subse- 
quently led to direct opposition. 

Manufacturers’ Attitude. 


The attitude taken by manufacturers was of the, ut- 
most importance and probably more than any other one 
thing caused the dissolution of the proposed combina- 
tion on the lines which had previously been laid out. 


IRON 


AGE. May 22, 1902 
It is announced that the promoters proposed to take all 
cf the output of certain factories, and when this was 
refused another proposition was made to take such por- 
tion of the manufacturers’ output as they were willing 
to contract, upon condition that the manufacturers 
would advance prices to all others 10 per cent., 5 per 
cent. of the advance to be given to the combination and 
the other 5 per cent. to be retained by the manufactur- 
ers. This was met with peremptory refusal, coupled 
with the announcement that no preference of any kind 
would be given the combination over independent houses 
of first-class credit. It was pointed out to the jobbers 
that if they persisted in opposing the interests of manu- 
facturers it was possible to bring about a condition of 
affairs that would place the combination jobbers in a 
most disadvantageous position. It is asserted that an 
investigation has proved that the cost to the jobber of 
distributing Hardware throughout the country has been 
and is from 10 to 12 per cent., while manufacturers can 
distribute their own product at a cost not exceeding 4 
per cent., and that should it become necessary, even 
without the union of independent houses, this could and 
would be done. The difference between the cost to the 
jobbers and the manufacturers would permit the estab- 
lishment of warehouses or freight depots throughout 
the various sections of the South and West, besides 
leaving a handsome profit to the manufacturers. 


Worried by the Traveling Salesmen. 


The opposition discovered in the traveling salesmen 
was natural and to be expected. At the same time this 
element proved unexpectedly aggressive and through 
concerted action were enabled to make a strong im- 
pression. Some of the most important demanded to 
know the attitude of the houses with whom they were 
engaged, announcing that they would prefer to build 
up the business of independent houses rather than be 
connected with the consolidation. In fact, some of the 
more wide awake independent houses are said to have 
already executed a coup de grace as far as the traveling 
salesmen are concerned. 


A New Project. 


While the jobbers’ combine with the large capital and 
on the lines which have been heretofore projected is 
said to be dead and beyond the prospect of resurrection, 
there are rumors that promoters are still busy endeavor- 
ing to bring about a union of jobbing houses in the Lake 
region, extending as far West as Sioux City and as far 
East as Cleveland, possessing elements of a more stable 
nature than were contemplated in the $120,000,000 com- 
bination. The proposal is said to embrace houses in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, St. Paul, Davenport, Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City, Detroit, Sagi- 
naw and Cleveland. 

By those best acquainted with the situation, how- 
ever, this attempt is regarded lightly, as they show 
plainly that little would be gained by the combined 
houses because of the increased opposition which would 
be encountered. 

It is stated positively that some of the largest man- 
ufacturers, anticipating that the jobbers’ combination 
would be an accomplished fact in the near future, have 
taken steps to protect themselves, contemplating the sell- 
ing of goods directly to retailers, and with that in view 
they already have men in the field who are becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs of the retail trade 
in a large portion of the West and South. 

There can be little doubt but that the agitation of the 
jobbers’ combination has brought about a greater de- 
gree of harmony among manufacturers than ever ex- 
isted before. Manufacturers claim that they are work- 
ing on very narrow margins, a greater portion of the 
profit on their goods sold going to the jobber under 
present conditions. It remains to be seen how far this 
movement has gone and whether or not—now that the 
combination has fallen to the ground—they will retrace 
their steps. That the promoters of the jobbers’ consoli- 
dation were informed regarding this latter movement is 
doubtful, but that the jobbers, as a class, have lost 
something of their position in the trade is evident to 
those who are best acquainted with all the conditions. 
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Interviews With the Chicago Trade. 


One local dealer, when questioned regarding the ef- 
fect of the collapse of the jobbers’ consolidation, re- 
plied: “It is the best thing that could have happened; 
it is the elimination of the one disturbing element in the 
trade, and if continued would have brought about event- 
ually a trade war, with possibly a manufacturers’ com- 
bination. The combiuation was a self interest seeking 
pool, which did not consider the welfare of the trade 
at large. They sought to obtain advantages over other 
dealers and demanded further concessions from man- 
ufacturers, which it was impossible to obtain, and they 
were only engendering hostility, which would mean in 
the end demoralization and possibly elimination of the 
jobber as a factor in the Hardware situation.” 


Another dealer remarked there were several causes 
which resulted in the abandonment of the jobbers’ con- 
solidation. The hostility of employees was one of the 
greatest; another was the demand for cash from some 
of the largest jobbers who contemplated entering the 
combine. This naturally caused the underwriters to 
be suspicious, claiming that if the stock were not good 
enough for those who entered the combination there 
might be difficulty in disposing of it otherwise. Another 
point is that when the subject was thoroughly investi- 
gated it was found that the claims for economy were 
largely theoretical, taking for instance the catalogues 
upon which they claimed that thousands of dollars 
could be saved. This was not practical, as it was found 
that a number of catalogues would have to be issued to 
meet the demands of different sections of the trade, or 
a very large catalogue (which would not be practical) 
for all, only parts of which would be interesting to cer- 
tain retailers. Again, the combination expected to make 
arrangements with manufacturers by which they could 
purchase cheaper than other houses in the trade. This 
was found to be fallacious, as the manufacturers have 
already yielded as much as they can possibly stand, and 
hence there could be no saving to the combination in 
this respect. 


Another jobber commenting upon the situation said: 
“T am very sorry that the project was not carried 
through. I believe it would have been of advantage to 
all concerned, those who would have’entered the com- 
bination and also the independent houses. You see the 
combination was projected upon sound principles, it 
being maintained that a great deal of unnecessary ex- 
pense would be saved. The expense of maintaining 
unnecessary traveling men; the saving of several hun- 
dred thousands dollars yearly upon insurance—the com- 
bination being prepared to carry its own risks—and the 
saving of a considerable amount in the publication of 
catalogues. Upon the whole it was estimated that be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 annually would have 
been saved by these economies. Of course as far as 
purchasing for lower prices from the manufacturer is 
concerned the claims of the promoters could probably 
not be realized, as manufcturers have insisted that they 
are already selling to jobbers at the very lowest prices 
possible.” 


A representative of another prominent local house 
said: ‘ Well, I suppose it will make very little differ- 
ence to the trade. It will at least not affect us, although 
I presume that some houses have lost money. I under- 
stand that there is considerable disturbance in St. Louis 
among a certain class, who bought the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company’s common stock at 190, being confident 
that the combination was an assured fact and that they 
wofild be able to sell out at 225 in a short time.” 


One local agent, laughingly, replied to a question 
regarding the effect of the collapse of the consolida- 
tion, that the only one in the trade who could feel sorry 
that the project had not been carried through was the 
independent jobber, who would certainly have benefited 
from the carrying out of the scheme as projected. Con- 
sumers and retailers have shown themselves decidedly 
in opposition to the combination and the independent 
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houses would have reaped the benefit. Manufacturers, 
too, have not looked upon the combination with favor, 
it being to their interest to maintain 500 jobbing houses 
rather than one or two very large ones. 


An agent of a manufacturing house, who happened 
to be in the city, remarked: “ The news regarding the 
consolidation I regard as a black eye for the jobber and 
a victory for the manufacturer, and quoting an old 
bachelor friend of mine: ‘It is better to be ready and 
not go than to go and not be ready.’ ” 


A representative of one of the largest manufacturers 
of Hardware supplies, referring to the collapse of the 
jobbers’ combination enterprise, said: “In my mind the 
one thing above all others that caused the collapse was 
the withdrawal of half a dozen of the largest Western 
jobbers. Of course, there were some other reasons, but 
as to the attitude of manufacturers who are said to 
have been approached with a proposition to make a 10 
per cent. advance to others not in the combination, I 
doubt very much whether reports are correct. At least, 
we were not questioned in that regard, and we think 
we are somewhat of an important factor. I think, also, 
that the report that the disaffected salesmen were in- 
strumental in causing the failure of the plans of the 
combination has been overdrawn. I think little was 
cared what attitude they might take.” 


One local merchant said that it would seem that the 
disbandment of the jobbers’ combination was extremely 
wise on the part of some that were expected to be a 
part of the combination. There are a great many of 
these jobbers that can make larger dividends by oper- 
ating their own affairs than by having them under the 
command of a Board of Directors 1000 miles away. To 
make money in any mercantile business to-day requires 
strict attention by those in charge, meeting complaints 
from their customers promptly, making prompt ship- 
ments and carrying in stock such goods as are liable to 
be called for. Those mostly interested in the combina- 
tion, it would seem, would be the ones that wished to 
dispose of their Hardware interests. To any Hard- 
ware jobber in the Western country it would seem that 
this, of all times, would be the most profitable to retain 
stock and store separate from any combination. 


A member of a local firm observed: “* Personally I am 
very sorry that the combination of jobbers was not a 
success. It might have been a good business move for 
those that consolidated, but it certainly would have 
been advantageous to the independent jobbers, and from 
our standpoint it would have benefited trade in this ter- 
ritory considerably. Now that the plan has miscarried 
it seems to me that the larger houses that were consid- 
ering entering the combination, among them the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company, will be the greatest losers.” 





A dealer in Heavy Hardware replied to the announce- 
ment that the abandonment of the consolidation was 
officially confirmed: “ Well, from the beginning, I could 
not see how the Eastern and Western jobbing houses 
could be gathered together in a consolidation of the 
sort contemplated with suecess. Take the houses west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, for instance, especially from 
Cleveland out, and as far south as, say, Louisville, and 
a consolidation might be effected which would be ad- 
vantageous, but freights are against any such plan as 
the proposed combination. At first I was very much op- 
posed to the consolidation and its methods, but I have 
recently been converted, and from what I know of so- 
called ‘trusts,’ it seems to me the very best way in 
which to manage the iron and steel business.” 

A representative of a manufacturing concern said: 
“Tt is a good thing for manufacturers, yes, and for the 
trade in general, that the combination was not effected. 
The public at large are opposed to trusts, and this con- 
solidation movement is being carried too far. There 
will be a reaction, and the reaction which would have 
followed the jobbers’ consolidation would have affected 
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the whole trade adversely. Some time since there was a 
movement on foot to consolidate manufacturers in cer- 
tain lines of Hardware, but I believe this has fallen 
through, as there is nothing at the present time con- 
templated, so far as I know.” 


It is authoritatively stated to-day that the American 
Steel & Wire Company were not approached by the 
promoters of the National Hardware & Metal Company 
in regard to their attitude respecting sales to the pro- 
posed combination. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE regular monthly meeting of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association was held at the 
United States Hotel, Boston, May 14. Dinner was served 
at 6 p.m., after which President Sewall D. Balkam took 
up the business topic for discussion, which was, “ As 
retailers cannot have extended credit as in former years, 
how shall we deal with customers who have and still 
expect unlimited time?” Remarks were made by An- 
thony S. Morss, Charles E. Adams and J. H. Sayward. 
It was brought out that until the war of 1861 six 
months’ credit was the rule, and this was dependent 
upon good crops; if crops were a failure it served as a 
valid excuse for an indefinite extension, until crops 
warranted payment. The way to deal with customers 
who have had and still expect unlimited time, it was 
stated, was to make a rule and live up to it, expecting 
as a necessary consequence a possible decrease in 
volume of trade, but an increase in good accounts and 
peace of mind. One house was referred to as allowing 
five-eighths of 1 per cent.of gross sales for bad accounts. 
The guest of the association, Capt. J. W. Collins, 
chairman of the Fish and Game Commission of Massa- 
chusetts, was introduced by the president, and spoke at 
length on the subject “ Fisheries and Fishermen.” At 
the conclusion of his talk Captain Collins was given a 
vote of thanks by the association. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM ROTHERY. 


at his home in Mattea- 
wan, N. Y., on the 27th ult., from apoplexy. Mr. Roth- 
ery had not been a perfectly well man for several years, 
but was able to be around and appeared to be enjoying 
his usual health. 

Mr. Rothery was born in Matteawan in April, 1834, 
and had just passed his sixty-eighth birthday. He at- 
tended school, and while there he was a very faithful 
scholar. When quite young he started to learn the 
File making business with his father, and at this he 
proved himself an apt student. He worked at it in all 
its different stages and knew it from beginning to the 
end. In 1858 his father died, and he and his brother 
John, who died several years ago, took the business, 
which was afterward conducted by them under the firm 
name of John and William Rothery. They conducted 
the business together for years and the Files made by 
them were known and used all over the United States. 
Their father had established a reputation for making 
nothing but a first-class article, and the File or Rasp 
which bore the Rothery label needed no other intro- 
duction. This reputation was fully sustained by Mr. 
Rothery’s sons. 

In his younger days Mr. Rothery spent considerable 
of his leisure time in making pictures, and in this line 
he displayed considerable artistic genius. Had he de- 
voted his entire time to the study and practice of art 
he would probably have won considerable fame along 
this line, as he had a natural talent for it, which needed 
only time for development. 

Mr. Rothery was a very pleasant man to meet so- 
cially. He was quiet in his demeanor, always gentle- 
manly in his dealings with others, and a fluent conver- 
sationalist. He had a retentive memory and could re- 
fer to dates with wonderful accuracy. Mr. Rothery’s 
widow and a daughter survive him. 


ILLIAM ROTHERY, the well-known File manu- 
facturer, died suddenly 
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Metal Imports from America and Germany. 
OME time ago I made up a list of Metal and Hard- 


ware goods 
America 


imported 
for a period covering a 


this 
fortnight. 


into country from 


At the 


time I remarked that it would be a little difficult to de- 


cide whether the bulk of similar 


goods imported into 


this country came from America or from Germany. I 
have been spending a day or two this week making up 
a parallel list of similar goods imported during last 


week from both America 


and 


Germany. By way of 


showing the two classes of trade I have set them out in 


parallel columns, so that those interested can see 
glance the exact present position. 


at a 
As to the monetary 


value of the goods imported I am not in a position to 


express a definite opinion. 


It is obvious, 


however, that 


on the whole larger individual consignments come from 


America. 


goods are, as far 
tities. However, 
here they are: 


This is, of course, 
the goods have to be freighted, 
is possible, 
the lists speak for 


due to the great distance 
and accordingly the 


handled in larger quan- 
themselves, and 


Imported Metals and Hardware. 


From America, 


HULL, April 25. 

*‘ AFRIDI,” New York. 
35 pkgs., 9 boxes Machinery. 
6 pkgs. Doorhangers. 
296 cs. Sewing Machines. 
13 pkgs. Pipe Castings. 
165 bxs. Axes. 
7 bxs. Typewriters. 
7 cs. Handles. 
78 erts. Cycles. 
501 pkgs. Hardware. 
100 bxs. Scythe Stones. 
157 bdls., 75 es. Iron Pipe. 


6 cs. Typewriters and parts. 
56 cs. Handles. 
3273 pkgs., 8 cs. Agricultural 
Implements. 
18 es. Office Furniture. 
LIVERPOOL, April 28. 
* Cevic,” New York. 


7 pkgs. Machinery. 
411 casks Copper. 
100 bbls. Zine Oxide. 


46 pkgs. Castings. 
59 bxs. Zine Dross. 


105 slabs Zine Dross. 
9630 pigs Lead. 
April 29. 
* Saxonia,” New York. 
244 pkgs. Mach'‘nery. 
345 bars Silver. 


28 Bbis., 2035 slabs Zinc 
Dross. 

102 es. Agricultural Imple- 
ments. 

280 cls. Copper Rods. 


6 bxs. Motor Trucks. 
81 pkgs. Steel Plates and 
Forgings. 
26 pkgs. Pipe Castings. 
22 cs. Car Material. 
10 iron Truck Frames. 
144 pkgs. Woodenware and 
Hardware. 
LONDON, April 28. 
** MINNESOTA,” = hiladelphia. 
204 pkgs. Whee 
** EAGLE POINT, _ Philadelphia. 
20 Trucks. 
2 pkgs. Fittings. 
pkgs. Agricultural 
ments. 
25 pkgs. 


Imple- 


Cycles. 


441 pkgs. Machinery. 
151 pkgs. Bathtubs, &c. 
7s pkgs. Nails. 
ee Bath Cabinets. 

s. Hardware. 
4 pkgs. Implements. 

LIVERPOOL, April 26. 

** ROWANMORE,” Baltimore. 

796 pkgs. Agricultural Imple- 


ments. 
288 bars, 15,185 ingots Cop- 


er. 
167 Crates. 
795 bgs. Wire Nails. 
8 bbls. Wire. 
46 bxs. Enamel Ware. 
481 pkgs. Machinery. 
116 pkgs. Agricultural Imple- 

ments. 

“ DEVONIAN,” Boston. 
30 bxs. Ferrotype Plates. 
39 ecrts., 30 cs. Furniture. 
236 bdls. Wire. 
161 pkgs. Machinery. 
64 ris. Fencing Wire. 
435 pcs. Zine Dross. 


From Germany. 


LONDON, April 28. 
‘Irts.” Hamburg. 
145 pkgs. Nails. 
14 pkgs. Ironware. 
204 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 
7 cs. Brushes. 


GOOLE, 

** CUXHAVEN,” 
12 pkgs. 
19 es. 


April 25 
Hamburg. 
Sewing Machines. 
Tinware. 
10 es. Brushes. 
20 cs. Enameled Ironware. 
5 es. Clocks. 
GRIMSBY, April 25. 
“OLDHAM,” Hamburg. 


9 certs. Asbestos 
11 cs. Brushes. 
15 es. Zine. 
13 pkgs. Machinery. 
64 pkgs. Ironware 
3 casks Bristles. 
HULL, April 25. 
“ BRuNoO,” Hamburg 
9 cs. Ironware. 


2 pkgs. Machinery. 
LONDON, April 29. 

‘Strauss,’ Bremen. 

53 4 Machinery. 

4 pkgs. Copper Wire. 


28 pkgs. Metal Goods. 
12 pkgs. Bristles. 

* NBERISSA,” Hamburg 
2 cs. Machinery. 
6 es. Zine. 
13 es. Tin Boxes. 

LONDON, April 28 

“Vesta,” Hamburg. 

2 pkgs. Machines. 
27 cs. Iron Nails. 


* ASTRONOM,” 
103 pkgs. 
22 pkgs. 
91 pkgs. 
76 pkgs. 
ware. 
13 cs. Machinery. 
8 cs. Tin Plates. 
14 pkgs. Clocks. 
3 cs. Busk Steel. 
37 pkgs. Enamelware. 
‘River LOGAN,” Terneuzen. 
1400 Steel Channel Bars. 
914 Joists and Channels. 
“ MLAWKA,” Dantzig. 
278 bdis., 1 bx. Black Plates. 
18 es. Boiler Tubes. 
“ THORSTEN,” Gothenburg. 
4 pkgs. Machinery. 
“ FALKE,” Bremen. 
84 pkgs. Machinery, 
39 pkgs. old Yel. Metal. 
4 cks. White Lead. 
12 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 
57 pkgs. Copper Wire. 
14 pkgs. Lampware. 
32 pkgs. Metalware. 
12 cks. Bristles. 
LIVERPOOL, 
“ HUGIN,” 
403 bdls. Steel. 
21 bdls. Iron. 
10 t. Pig Iron. 
7500 pes. Sleepers. 
271 bars, 160 bdls. 
841 cls. Wire Rods. 
GRIMSBY. 
** WARRINGTON,” 
4 cs. Pumps. 
3 cs. Ironware. 
9 es. Clocks. 
23 pks. Machinery. 


Hamburg. 
Ironware. 

Brushes. 

Sewing Machines. 


yothenburg. 


Iron. 


April 26. 
Hamburg. 


TRON 


Hardware and Wood- 


April 28. 


AGE. 


LONDON, April 28. 


* Tuscarora,” New York. 

100 Ovens. 

12 bbls. Pipe Fittings. 
MANCHESTER, April 28. 
‘ THESPIS,”’ New York, 

384 bgs. Wire Nails. 

400 pkgs. Machinery. 

9479 pigs Lead. 

35 cs. Iron Nuts. 

4 bdlis. Tubing. 

109 bxs. Steel Shafting. 

28 bgs. Corundum Ore. 

13 cs. Furniture. 

19 bxs. Tools. 

16 reels Wire. 


84 pes. and pkgs. Engine 
parts. 
17 cs. Refrigerators. 


491,925 pounds Washed Metal. 
38 pkgs. Woodenware and 
Hardware. 


LONDON, May 1. 


** MENOMINEE,” New York. 
11 pkgs. Machinery. 
1134 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 
58 pkgs. H. H. Goods. 
59 pkgs. Gas Stoves. 


17 pkgs. Agricultural Imple- 
ments. 
62 pkgs. Hardware, Wooden- 


ware and Metal Ware. 
1058 bdls. Iron Pipe. 
8 pkgs. Tin Foil. 
69 pkgs. Radiators. 
598 Doors. 
50 es. Carpet Sweepers. 
23. pkgs. Spokes, Wheels, &e. 
* KINGSTONION,” Boston. 
34 pkgs. Machinery. 
36 pkgs. Sewing Machines and 
parts. 
48 pkgs. 
5 bbls. 


LIVERPOOL, April 30. 


‘ SACHEM,” Boston. 
Machinery. 


Typewriters. 
Iron Chains. 


35 pkgs 

215 erts. Washing Machinery 

1225 pkgs. Harvesting Ma- 

chinery. 

75 pkgs. Wheelbarrows. 

76 bxs. Iron Nails. 

67 cs. Rivets and Studs. 
LONDON, May 1. 

‘ MENOMINEE,” (Supplement- 


ary Report). 
460 pkgs. Machinery. 
1957 kgs. Hardware, Wooden 
ware and Metal Ware. 
124 pkgs. Furniture 


893 pkgs. Handles and Spokes, 
«ec. 

23 pkgs. Electrical Goods. 

1600 Doors 


103 es. Locomotive Tires. 
106 pkgs. Clocks 

6 pkgs. Notions. 

245 pkgs. Typewriters. 

14 pkgs. Lantern. 

50 pkgs. Tools. 

7 cs. Automobiles. 

697 pkgs. Radiators. 

116 pkgs. Wringers. 

71 pkgs. Cash Registers. 
500 cs. Lawn Mowers. 

108 pkgs. Phonograph Goods. 
16 bxs. Copper Plates. 
20 pkgs. Cycle Goods. 


LIVERPOOL, 


‘“* BOHEMIAN,” New 
12 pkgs. Machinery. 
41 pkgs. Pipe Fittings. 
76 certs. Wheels. 

cs. Agricultural 
ments. 
1 car Spelter. 
3836 bars, 553 cks., 


Copper. 

239 bbls., 91 pes. Zine Dross. 
48 bdls., 150 pes. Iron Pipe. 
200 bgs., 341 bdls. Wire Nails. 
140 bbls., 227 coils Wire. 

1170 pigs Lead. 

54 erts. Sewing Machines. 

65 bgs. Nails. 

7 cs. Car parts. 

15 es. Type. 

9 bbls. Skewers. 

23 cs. Forks. 

9 es. Machinery. 

37 pkgs. Bicycles, &c. 

6 cs. Castings. 

“ TeuTONIC,” New York. 
145 pkgs. Machinery. 
215 pkgs. Agricultural 

ments. 

2 es. Slot Machinery. 
kgs. Rims, Wheels, &c. 

10 as Truck Frames. 

434 cs. Clocks, &ce. 

11 cs. Pumps. 

1 ert. Automobile. 

62 bbls. Machine parts. 

a3 pkgs. Lawn Mowers. 
2 Tools. 
xs. Car Couplers. 

169 pkgs. Hardware, &c. 

3 bars Silver. 

12 pkgs. Electrical Supplies. 

113 kgs. Nails. 

101 DxBs. Lamps. 

9 cs. Mowers and parts. 

18 cs. Electrical Fans, &c. 


May 1 
York. 


Imple- 


564 plates 


Imple- 


59 
* ROLLO,” Gothent 5 
631 ‘co S. oe 
100 — Wire Rods. 
» bxs. Nails. 
HU LL, April 26. 
‘ MANHEIM,” Bremen. 
24 e.., Machinery. 
16 ¢s. Metai. 
i S Ironware. 
_ ‘ FREDERIK,” Konigsberg. 
? cks. Bristles. ; 
1800 pes. Sleepers, 
HARWICH, April 28. 


14 pkgs. Electrical Goods. 
8 pkgs. Cycles. 

i pkgs. Hardware. 

©” pkgs. Lamps. 


19 pkgs. Brass Manufactures. 
“9 pkgs. Iron Manufactures. 
101 pkgs. Sewing Machines, 
LONDON, April 30. 
‘ KONIGSBERG,” Stettin. 
97 in Sewing Machines. 


18 pkgs. Brushes. 

14,672 plates Spelter. 

21] cks. Zine. 
Avis,” Gothenburg. 

4 bxs. Steel Tubes. 

500. cs. Nails. 

MANCHESTER, April 28. 

“ ERIK,” Stettin. 

14,156 plates Spelter. 

12 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 


GOOL E, April 28. 


= ‘* Equity,” Hamburg. 
20 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 
15 es. Clocks. 


39 pkgs. Woodenware and 
Hardware. 
10 es. Brushes. 
GRIMSBY, 
‘“ LUTTERWORTH,” 
5o pkgs. Ironware. 


April 28. 
Hamburg. 


19 pkgs. Machinery. 
2 es. Zine. 
41 bgs. Iron Ore. 


606 pits. Spelter. 


* STAVELEY,” Hamburg 


10 es. Metal. 
27 pkgs. lronware. 
GEORG,” Esbjerg 
S pkgs. Mac hinery. 
HULL, April 28. 


PROFESSOR Buy,” 

1 box Machinery. 

* SALMO,” Drontheim. 

2 pkgs. Machinery. 

t cs. old Yellow Metal. 

* ESPERANZA,” Hamburg 

Machinery. 

“ ArtostTo,” Gothenburg. 

1) pkgs. Machinery. 

» tons. 10 cks. Serap, 533 
hdls., 320 pes., 312 es. Bar 
Iron. 

L8SY els. Wire. 

108 Tubes. 


Harlingen. 


6 es. 


2 pkgs. Steel. 

70 ingots Tin. 

17 cs. Copper Rollers. 
533 bxs. Nails. 

2856 pes. Rails. 

100 tons Pig Iron. 
14.9029 Sleepers. 


‘St. GEORGE,’ 
5015 Sleepers. 
282 coils Wire. 

LONDON, 
“ ADLER,” Bremen. 
217 _~~=Sos— pkgs. Hardware and 

Woodenware. 

10 pkgs. Copper Wire. 
26 pkgs. Machinery. 
HULL, 
‘ REIMER,” Bremen. 
13 pkgs. Machinery. 
15 cs. Ironware. 
*VoLo,” Stettin. 
6 pkgs. Machinery. 
307 plates Zine Sheets. 
347 tons Spelter. 
LONDON, May 2. 


Gothenburg. 


May 1. 


April 29. 


‘ INDUSTRIE,” Cologne. 
102 pkgs. Iron Bars. 
3 cks. Brass. 
1632 pigs Lead. 
151 pkgs. Bar Iron. 
100 cks. White Lead. 
2 cks. Oxide Iron. 
107 pkgs. Lanterns. 
11 es. Machinery. 
15 pkgs. Ironware. 
200 pkgs. Nails. 
1107 pks. Wire. 
Dusseldorf. 

561 pkgs. Nails. 

250 pkgs. Wire. 
68 pkgs. Iron 

Y7 bdls. _ Plates. 


228 pes. Iron. 
32 cakes White Lead. 
5 es. Machinery. 
Duisburg. 
370 pkgs. Band Iron. 


1140 pes., 65 bdls. Iron Plates. 

2 es. Electrical Goods. 
Ruhrort. 

210 Rails. 

440 Sleepers. 

168 rolls Band Iron. 

9 pkgs. Fish Plates. 

“ OPHELIA,” Hamburg. 


16 cs. Iron Plates, &c. 

4 pkgs. Machinery. 
“MALLARD,” Hamburg. 

20 pk lronware. 

39 bdis. Iron Sheets. 

245 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 

10 cs. Brushes. 
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“WESTERNLAND,” Philadel- 


phia. 

8195 bdls., 64 cs., 44 certs. 
Handles. 

6 crts. Wheels. 

69 pkgs. Freezer Parts. 

43 bbis., 103 pkgs. Granite 


are. 

125 bdls. Plows and Poles. 

6 bbls. Plow Points. 

8 bdls. Poles. 

1000 Doors. 

3 cs. Machinery. 

9 bxs. Saws, 17 bxs. Nails. 

“LAKE ONTARIO,” St. John, 
N. B. 

582 bbls. Copper Matte. 

102 cs. Cartridges. 

6 lengths Steam Pipe. 

37 Lanterns. 


May 2. 
‘“*COMMONWEALTH,” Boston. 
6 crts., 2559 no Doors. 
51 bdls. Doors. 
266 pkgs. Machinery. 
132 pkgs. Hardware. 
Quantity Pig Iron. 
1300 bdls. Staves. 
440 pkgs. Brass Wire. 
18 bxs., 20 cs. Nails. 
25 pkgs. Gas Stoves. 
‘* NUMIDIAN,” St. John, N. B. 
30 cs. Typewriters. 
156 pkgs. Agricultural Imple- 
ments. 
*““COLONIAN,” Portland, Maine. 
61 pkgs. Lawn Mowers. 
15 cs. Emery Wheels. 
800 Doors. 
895 sks. Handles. 
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‘“* HALLING,” Terneuzen. 
88 pkgs. Hardware. 
104 Joists, Plates and 
Angles. 
MANCHESTER, April 30. 
‘“ PELLWORM,” Hamburg. 
51 pkgs. Machinery. 
45 cs. Ironware. 
18 cs. Hardware. 
8 cs. Enameled Ironware. 
11 cs. Sewing Machines. 
GOOLE, April 80. 
‘* FEDERATION,” Hamburg. 
14 cs. Enameledware. 
6 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 
18 cs. Machinery. 
6 cs. Ironware. 
10 cs. Hardware. 
5 cs. Zine Sheets. 
1551 pes. Steel Billets. 
GRIMSBY, April 30. 
‘* LEICESTER,” Hamburg. 
33 cs. Machinery. 
25 cs. Ironware. 
LIVERPOOL, May 2. 
** WESTMORELAND,” Hamburg. 
11 cks., 55 cs. Ironware. 
4 es. Machinery. 
8 cs. Hardware. 
146 bags eae Regulus. 
11 cks. Old Brass. 
HULL, May 1. 
* Juno,” Hamburg. 
73 cs. Enameledware. 
10 cs. Metal. 
15 pkgs. Ironware. 
HARWICH, May 2. 
* OSPREY,” Hamburg. 
33 pks. Brass Manufactures. 
146 pkgs. Iron Manufactures, 
63 pkgs. Sewing Machines. 


America at the Laundry Exhibition. 


A friend of mine who has been visiting the laun- 
dry exhibition writes me to the effect that the Amer- 
ican machinery there was undoubtedly the most impos- 
ing and attractive. The Troy Laundry Mfg. Company, 
Limited, had practically everything in the way of power 
laundry equipment, from a 36 x 70 all brass Washing 
Machine to a Starch Kettle. The Adams Laundry Mfg. 
Company were also well represented, while the Dixie 
Blowers by Nelson & Renter of Chicago attracted con- 
siderable attention. The fact that many of the exhibits 
are American is not stated in the catalogue of the ex- 
hibition, and it is only one who knows who can tell. 
My friend says that the American machines compare 
very favorably with the British as regards lightness, 
finish and general appearance. 


The Birmingham Gun Trade. 

During last year there was a decrease of nearly 35,- 
000 barrels proved in the gun district of Birmingham. 
This is accounted for by the stoppage of trade with 
Africa on account of the war. The various European 
governments controlling affairs in Africa forbade the 
importation of arms for a time. These figures, how- 
ever, are not a criterion of the state of the Gun trade in 
Birmingham, inasmuch as the Military Rifles made are 
not included in the proofs. During last year a scheme 
of technica! instruction in Gun making was put into op- 
eration, and the feeling now is that it is to be regretted 
that such a scheme was not organized ten years earlier, 
as at Liege, where the Gun making school has attained 
a position of great usefulness to the trade. The prog- 
ress made by the youths in the Birmingham school has 
been most satisfactory. There were so many pupils, in- 
deed, that further facilities had to be arranged for. 


Small Tools. 

The David Kimberley & Sons Tool Mfg. Company, 
well known for the manufacture of small Tools, have 
not had a prosperous year, the dividend being reduced 
from 9 to 5 per cent. This reduction is ascribed to the 
depression in general trade, which commenced in 1889 
and has been growing ever since. Coupled with this is 
the abnormally high price of materials, which, of 
course, has militated against large profits. 

Increased Exports. 


The first month of the second quarter of the year 
shows a slight decrease in the sum total of exported 
metals and articles manufactured therefrom. While 
this decrease is in bulk it is none the less true that in 
the lighter goods an increased export trade was done. 
The exports of Cutlery during the month rose from 
£51,482 during the month of April, 1901, to £57,148 last 
month. Light Hardware advanced from £115,046 to 
£134,479. Implements and Tools rose from £122,540 to 
£134,424. Wire advanced from £69,774 to £104,244. Gal- 
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vanized Sheets show an enormous increase from £231,- 
979 to £303,749. The heavy buyers during the month of 
galvanized goods have been the Dutch East Indies, 
Mexico, Uruguay, Argentine Republic, British South 
Africa and Canada. Tin Plates were exported in in- 
creased volume, £314,292 to £353,766, the American im- 
ports from us showing a rise from £47,567 to £77,513. 
Cast and Wrought Iron manufacturers also sprung up 
from £409,648 to £467,026. These figures indicate a dis- 
tinct spurt in the export trade. I expect they are to be 
accounted for, to some extent, by the great difficulty of 
obtaining supplies from America. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


THE WATERMAN HARDWARE CoMPANY, 141 South 
Pearl street, Albany, N. Y., have added to their store 
the adjoining premises on the south, No. 148, making 
both stores into one and giving them an emporium 30 x 
80 feet. The store is equipped with modern shelving and 
appliances of a progressive character. They carry a 
complete line of Builders’ Hardware, Tools and House 
Furnishing Goods, and with increased facilities are bet- 
ter prepared than ever to serve their customers prompt- 
ly. This business was established last November, Mr. 
Waterman having previously been in the employ of 
Allerton-Clarke Company and Tower & Lyon of New 
York City. 

BENJAMIN HILDENBRANDT, who for the past 11 years 
has been employed by Macknet & Doremus, Newark, 
N. J., representative Hardwaremen, has recently been 
engaged by the Allerton-Clarke Company, 97 Chambers 
street, New York, to travel for them. He will visit the 
New York State trade principally, but will also be in 
touch with portions of Vermont, Canada and perhaps 
parts of Pennsylvania adjacent to New York. 


FRANK H. THompson, for many years a valued rep- 
resentative of the Stanley Rule & Level Company, New 
Britain, Conn., and 107 Chambers street, New York, 
sailed on a business trip for the house on the last voyage 
of the “ Majestic.” The object of his visit is to call on 
the trade with whom they have long done business and 
see as many more possible customers as circumstances 
permit. He will be gone until about the middle of 
August, and will cover all the important parts of Europe. 

THE RvussELL & ERwin Mra. Company’s baseball 
team of New York City defeated the John Simmons 
Company’s team in a match on the 17th inst. by a score 
of 22 to 10. 


UnpDER date of the 15th inst. announcement is made 
by Felix & Marston, 55 South Water street, Chicago, 
that, after an uninterrupted business experience of 40 
years in Chicago in the wholesale Wooden and Willow 
Ware trade, they have decided, for personal reasons, to 
retire and have disposed of their stock and good will 
to the Samuel Cupples Wooden Ware Company of St. 
Louis, who will enlarge their already extensive business 
by succeeding them and establishing a house in Chicago, 
with a full and complete stock. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, have issued a 
handsome lithograph hanger, about 30 x 24 inches, giv- 
ing a fine view of their plant for the manufacture of 
Pumps, Hay Tools, &c., at the present time. This plant 
now covers a space of 248,000 square feet, or 5% acres. 
It is operated throughout by electricity, and improved 
and modern machinery and up to date methods of manu- 
facture are used in every department. 

L. H. Kurtz, Des Moines, Iowa, sailed May 17 on the 
steamer “‘ Noordam” for an extended trip of three or 
four months in Europe, accompanied by his youngest 
daughter. Mr. Kurtz is a prosperous merchant and a 
prominent member of the Executive Committee of the 
lowa Retail Hardware Association, and after years of 
hard work and close attentidn to business will doubt- 
less enjoy his well earned vacation. 


AT a recent meeting of the L. & I. J. White Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., John G. H. Marvin, president of 
the concern, was chosen to fill the additional offices of 
treasurer and general manager made vacant by the 
death of Joseph W. Best, the late incumbent of those 
positions. 
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THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE following letter is from a merchant prominently 
T identified with the work of retail Hardware organi- 
zation. It touches upon the necessity for retailers taking 
concerted action for their protection, and is in sympathy 
with the work of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. It will be obServed that our correspondent 
refers in the opening paragraph to the present tendency 
in the direction of consolidation as a reason why retail 
merchants should get together for the efficient advance- 
ment of their interests: 

The spirit of the times is for consolidation of forces; 
for the grouping of interests; for the centralization of 
authority for combining so as to get the power of the 
many united that they may act as one. That there are 
evils and abuses growing up with this spirit of com- 
bination goes without saying. And the power to neu- 
tralize the evil and correct the abuses will come only by 


eounter combinations. So while a single individual 
would utterly fail to get recognition a union of a large 


number of individuals would bring about results in a 
very snort time. It is to be a battle of the giants. 

State associations have their places, and they cannot 
be filled by anything else, but they all have their limi- 
tations. So we are compelled to look for larger results 
through a union of the several State association, and 
we have the National Retail Dealers’ Association as a 
result. 

What are the powers of this association and what is 
its work? The National Association has now an affilia- 
tion of 13 State associations working together to one end. 
The principal rocks that are in the way of the retail 
merchants of the country, which if not removed, or neu- 
tralized, will bring disaster to the business of the small 
‘apitalist are three in number. 

First.—The department store of the large cities. They 
claim that they are selling goods cheaper than the local 
retailer, and seek to convey the idea to the public that 
the consumer who patronizes home stores is paying 
more than he should for what he buys, and they submit 
figures to prove it. That the figure quoted is not the 
final cost is not considered by the unthinking, and they 
send money to the cities that should be used at home. 

Second.—-There is the jobber who wholesfiles to the re 
tailer and retails to his customers at nearly wholesale 
prices, evidently thinking that to make a sale to a con- 
sumer is to make sure that no one will sell that par- 
ticular bill of goods, forgetting that every sale of that 
kind lessens the ability of the retailer to buy goods and 
therefore cuts off that much from those who should be 
continuous customers of the wholesaler. And that is 
not the worst of it. The cut prices demoralize the con- 
fidence of the consumer in the local merchant. 

Third.—The manufacturer who goes direct to the con- 
sumer and represents that as he makes the goods the 
purchaser is buying from first hands and is, therefore, 
saving the middleman’s profit. And the consumer, 
pleased at the idea of being able to buy at first hands, 
never stops to investigate as to the truth of the state- 
ments, but goes ahead and makes his purchases. If he 
should have any doubts after he has bought he is 
ashamed to compare prices with his home merchant. 

While there is no violation of the letter of the law in 
any of the above methods of doing business there is a 
violation of equity and good business policy. 

To remove these rocks in the way of the retailer, or 
at least to minimize their power for harm, to adjust dif- 
ferences and to harmonize the relations between the 
wanufacturer and jobber, and the retailer so that there 
will be less friction is the work laid out for the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. And the success 
attending-their efforts will depend largely on the wisdom 
and justice of the officers and their ability to see all 
sides of the questions, and to deal fairly with all. 

ee ee 

J. M. Hoefer & Son, dealers in Hardware, 
Farming Implements, Sporting Goods, &c., Kildare, O. 
T., has been succeeded by Watts & Harper. 


Stoves, 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &’c., relating to general lines of godds. 

Whiton Hardware 
been incorporated with 


Company, Seattle, Wash., have 
a capital stock of $50,000. They 
will continue the wholesale and ‘retail business in gen- 
eral Hardware. They are room in their 
present store, and are looking for larger quarters. The 
company express a desire for catalogues from manufac- 
turers of Mechanics’ Tools and Machine Shop Supplies 
who are not already doing business with them. 


crowtled for 


The store of F. P. Beachy, Carleton, Neb., was badly 
damaged by fire a short time since. A portion of their 
Hardware stock in store and all of their 
Agricultural Implement and Vehicle stock, the latter be- 
ing kept in a separate warehouse. 


was saved, 
Mr. Beachy has re- 
sumed business, and expects to continue on a larger 
scale than in the past. With this in view he is intend- 
ing to erect a large brick block before the year is out, 
and will then have a modern wp to date store. Mr. 
Beachy’s library of catalogues, price-lists, &¢., was de- 
stroyed in the fire, and as he is desirous of duplicating 
them he will value printed matter relating to Shelf 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Vehicles, Sporting Goods, &e. 


Gilbert Hardware Company, Macon, Ga., are a new 
concern and would be pleased tol receive catalogues and 
quotations relating to Hardware, Farming Implements, 
Sporting Goods, Harness, &e. 


Kendrick Mercantile Company, 


retailers of aA 


Northport, 


stock of 


Wash., 
general Hardware, 
Mining Supplies and Furniture, wouid be glad to receive 
catalogues and price-lists pertaining to Hardware and 


jobbers and 


Mining Supplies. 


A NEW FREEZER COMPANY. 


HE ALASKA FREEZER |COMPANY, Winchen- 
. don, Mass.. incorporated under the New Hampshire 
law with a capital of $100,000, held their first meeting 
Monday, May 12. The following otlicers were elected: 
Wm. H. Brown, president; Wm. H. Barron, 
dent; LE. D. Sargent, treasurer! and 
The above named, with Arthur L. Brown and Mary E. 
Brown, the Board of Directors. The new 
company are erecting a substantial main factory build- 
ing, 40 x 120 feet two stories and basement, and a gal- 
vanizing room, 24 x 40 feet. The plant will be supplied 
with from the Wooden Ware establishment of 
Wm. Brown & Sons. The product of the company will 
be known as the Alaska Freezer and will be made in 
2 sizes. The general design of|the Alaska, we are ad- 

wiil be along established) lines and will embody 
the latest and best in Freezer construction, varying con- 





vice-presi- 


general manager. 


constitute 


power 


vised, 


siderably, however, from the goods now in common use. 
Leading features wiil be a new device for protecting the 
gears from the salt and ice, spoon shaped floats set at 
angles from the dasher, and the triangular shape of the 
complete dasher, making it very easy to free the frozen 
cream when removing the dasher from can. E. D. Sar- 
gent, the treasurer of the company, was formerly East- 
ern representative of the White Mountain Freezer Com- 
pany, and is well known among! the jobbing trade. 





THE EASTERN GRANITE ROOFING COMPANY. 


HE EASTERN GRANITE |ROOFING COMPANY, 
7 90-92 West Broadway, Néew York, finely 
printed pamphlet devoted to “ Roofs and how to cover 
them,” with remarks on the merits of their Perfected 
Granite Roofing. This roofing, we are advised, has been 
in use 18 years throughout the country. 
are given of railroad shops 
facturing establishments, &c 
this roofing. 


issue a 


Fourteen views 
freight houses, manu- 
which 


piers, 


are covered with 


H2 
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BOSTON & LOCKPORT BLOCK COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


PAFVHTE 1902 illustrated catalogue and price-list of the 

Boston & Lockport Plock Company, Boston, Mass., 
and Lockport, N. Y., is a volume of 186 pages, and re- 
lates principally to and Trucks. Explanations 
accompany illustrations of the company’s Star Metalline 
sushing; the hub of the self adjusting five roller bushed 
sheave, and the cage that holds the rolls in position; 
Ford’s patent bushed sheave and the common bushed 
sheave. A feature is made of bronze yacht Blocks, of 
which a large variety are shown. Among other goods 
included in the catalogue of especial interest are the 
following: Metal Snatch Blocks, All Metal Cargo Hoist- 
ing Blocks, Wrought Iron Tackle Blocks, Shackles for 
railways and contractors, Wire Rope Blocks, Safety 
Blocks, Metalline Bushings, Nonchokable Pumps, Mal- 
lets, Faucets, Wagon Jacks, Car Pushers and Trucks, 17 
pages being devoted to the latter. A page each is given 
to tests of Hooks and Shackles and to testimonials con- 
cerning Ford’s Self-Lubricating Blocks. 


Blocks 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Gro. H. Bisuop & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, factories at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., with branch offices at New York 
and Chicago, have issued revised catalogue No. 3 per- 
taining to Saws and kindred goods. The firm make 
nothing in the line of Mill, Circular, Band or Wide Cross 
Cut Saws, but devote their entire efforts to catering 
strictly to the wants of the Hardware trade. The cata- 
logue is a handsome one, containing 66 pages, is fully il- 
lustrated, and embraces their entire line of goods. 

J. B. Foore Founpry Company, Fredericktown, 
Ohio: Catalogue of Church, School and Farm Bells and 
Hardware specialties, including Adjustable Hollow 
Augers, Anti-Rattlers, Corn Shellers, Jacks, Hollow 
Catches and Holders, Saw Clamps, &c. The company 
state that they have recently come into possession of 
the Fredericktown Bell Foundry, and have revised all of 
the Bell patterns. They style those made by their pred- 
ecessors the Nineteenth Century pattern, and the new 
improved Bells the Twentieth Century pattern, the latter 
being recommended to the trade. They are in a position 
to fill orders for either pattern. 

FREEPORT NOVELTY ComMPpaANy, Freeport, Ill.: Coin 
operated Vending Machines. An illustrated catalogue is 
devoted to Machines for vending peanuts, candies, chew- 
ing gum, chocolate and other confections. 

Wa. INGLIS WIRE AND IRON Works, Detroit, Mich.: 
Heater Screen Department, catalogue section B. This 
is devoted to illustrations and descriptions of Heater 
and Ventilator Screens, in grille and wicker ornamental 
metal work. The concern also manufacture Metal 
Work for various purposes, Electric Lamp Guards, Win- 
dow and Door Screens, &c. 

STAVER CARRIAGE CoMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Buggies, 
Phaetons, Surreys, &c. The company state that they 
build their goods from the raw material, including 
bodies, seats, gears, forgings, dashes and fenders. 


ROLLMAN Mrec. Company, Mt. Joy, Pa.: Cherry Seeder. 
The company are distributing a folder setting forth the 
desirability of their Seeder as an addition to Hardware 
stocks. 


Gero. L. MESKER & Co., Evansville, Ind., Architectural 
Iron Works: A 1902 catalogue shows many new designs 
of Store Fronts, a line of Steel Ceilings, and contains 
several pages of miscellaneous Iron Work for buildings. 
A page is devoted to illustrations of buildings in differ- 
ent parts of the country for which the firm have fur- 
nished complete fronts. 


CoLLMER Brotuers, South Bend, Ind.: Collmer Bicy- 
«les. An illustrated catalogue and _ price-list 
Men’s and Ladies’ Wheels, also details of Hubs, Sprock- 
ets, Cones, &c. 

F. A. HerricK Company, Jackson, Mich.: Haftdware 
Store Fixtures. A catalogue devoted to this line illus- 


shows 
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trates Agricultural Tool Racks and Brackets, Screw 
Cases, Hammer and Hatchet Cases, Spring Sample Hold- 
ers, Wire Hoops for tubs, pails and barrels, &c. 

WYETH HARDWARE & Mra. Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: 
Catalogues C 19 and © 20. The former relates to Sport- 
ing Goods, and the latter to Baseball Goods, Fishing 
Tackle, Bicycles and Bicycle Sundries. The catalogues 
are fully illustrated and descriptive and also contain 
prices. 

SOUTHERN SAw Works, Atlanta, Ga.: Revised cata- 
logue and price-list, 69 pages, showing their manufac- 
tures, including solid and inserted Chisel Bit Circular 
Saws, Shingle Saws, Collars, Saw Mandrels, Bits and 
Shanks for nearly all makes of Chisel Bit Saws, &e. 
The catalogue also shows an improved Combined Seed 
and Fertilizer Distributer, which does the work of a 
distributer and planter at the same time. 

SNELL Mrc. Company, Fiskdale, Mass.: Augers, Bits, 
Tools, &c. A 1902 illustrated catalogue and price-list 
relates to Boring Machines, Augers and Bits, Screw 
Drivers and Screw Driver Bits, Countersinks, Ream- 
ers, Nail Sets, Cold Chisels, Punches, Gimlets and Gim- 
let Bits, Ice Picks, &c. 

KEYSTONE MrFe. Company, Sterling Ill.: Keystone 
Farm Things. These are illustrated in two catalogues 
and include Harrows, Seeders, Planters, Drills and a 
line of Quick Haying Machines. 

T. B. Laycock Mrce. Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Metal Beds, Springs, Woven Wire Mattresses, Cots, 
Cribs, &c. The company issue a finely printed supple- 
ment showing the new numbers added to their line since 
their general catalogue of August, 1901, was issued. 

MOLINE PLOW ComMPpANy, Moline, Ill.: Modern Imple- 
ments. The lines shown in their 1902 catalogue of 260 
pages include Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Wheel Hoes, 
Cotton and Corn Planters, Listers and Drills, Bean 
Planters, &c. 

SoutH BEND WAGON CompPANy, South Bend, Ind.: H- 
lustrated catalogue of Plantation, Freight and Light 
Wagons, Log Trucks and Mexican Dump Carts. 

A. Lescnen & Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Wire Rope and Cordage of every description. An illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list shows in addition to these 
goods Wire Rope Fastenings, Steel and Malleable 
Blocks, Bushings, &c. The company make a specialty 
of Wire Rope Transmission. 

THE NATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Scissors, Shears, Snips, &c. An illustrated catalogue 
and price-list of 70 pages shows a large line of these 
goods in various sizes and styles. The company remark 
that they make first quality goods only. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Tin- 
ware and House Furnishing Goods. Illustrated cata- 
logue and price-list No. 423 is devoted to lines of Delft 
Ware, Sterling Tinware, Nickel Plated Copper Ware, 
Enameled Ware, Galvanized Iron Ware, Tinners’ Trim- 
mings and Tools, &c. 

St. Louris ENAMELING Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Cir- 
cular calling attention to their line of Enameled Steel 
Signs. These Signs are said to be practically unbreak- 
able and require no polishing or cleaning. Originality 
in desigu and lettering can be embodied in an attractive 
and effective manner, and the cost is said to be on an 
economical basis. Many Signs of general demand in 
office and factory are kept constantly in stock. A spe- 
cial department is also conducted with every facility 
for prompt execution of orders for enameling of all 
varieties of specialties. 


Union HARDWARE CoMPANY, Torrington, Conn.; New 
York office, 95 Chambers street, in charge of Tewer & 
Lyon: Illustrated booklet of Hack Saw Frames, Saw 
Blades and Copper Tipped Hammers for machinists’ 
and engineers’ use. - 

RvssELL & ERWIN Mra. Company, New Britain, 
Conn., and 43-47 Chambers street, New York: Illustrated 
hanger in colors, 21% x 14 inches, for the trade, illus- 
trating their Russwin Food Cutter, and designed to 
make a comparison between the old and new methods 
of chopping food. They also issue an illustrated book- 
let describing the Food Cutter. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


U. G. Fowler has succeeded U. G. Fowler & Co. in 
the Hardware, Stove and Sporting Goods business in 
Huron, S. D. 


Slaba & Wagner have been succeeded in the Hard- 
ware business in Buffalo Center, Iowa, by H. A. 
Wagner. 


Johnston Hardware Company have lately opened a 
new store in Plano, Iowa. 


W. W. Pattison & Sons, Eldorado, Kan., have dis- 
posed of their grocery department, but will still continue 
in the Hardware line. 


Crowell & Savery, Hardware merchants, Taunton, 
Mass., have dissolved partnership. L. L. Savery is suc- 
cessor under his own name. 


James Cockburn of Canton, Pa., has purchased the 
Fletcher Hardware store at Newbery, Pa. 





Geo. H. McCrea is the proprietor of a new store in 
Chewelah, Wash. Mr. McCrea handles Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural 
Implements and Sporting Goods. 


Bantley Bros. have succeeded Bantley Bros. & Ful- 
bright in the wholesale and retail Hardware, Stove, 
Agricultural Implement and Sporting Goods business in 
Lebanon, Mo. They are now remodeling their store- 
room by putting in new shelving throughout, same be- 
ing equipped with glass cases and Moore’s patented 
steel boxes. They are also building an addition to the 
rear end of storeroom, thus enlarging the office and 
receiving rooms. A connection with their warehouses 
will be made by bridging the intervening alley way. 
An adjoining room, 25 x 100 feet, has been leased and 
will be used as a buggy repository. With the increased 
room their facilities for taking care of business in a 
very prompt manner will be greatly improved. The 
increase in floor space is about 27,000 square feet. OC. 
A. Bantley, senior member of the firm, is now sojourn- 
ing in California with his daughter for the benefit of 
his health. 7 


M. Lester, Sr., has been succeeded in the Hardware 
business in Hale, Mo., by Lester Bros. 

Worley & Warner have disposed of their Hardware, 
Stove and Harness business in Weeping Water, Neb., 
to Mason Bros. The new firm are making considerable 
improvement in the old quarters and are shelving both 
sides of store to the ceiling, putting in rolling ladders, 
&e. R. E. Mason, the senior member of the concern, is 
now general agent of the Grand Island, Neb., branch 
of the Plano Mfg. Company of Chicago. A. E. Mason 
was for several years a traveling salesman for Rector 
& Wilhelmy Company of Omaha. 

John P. Ackerman has lately opened a store at Mo- 
naca, Pa., handling Shelf Hardware, Stoves and Tinware 
and Sporting Goods. 

Heglar Bros. & Albright have purchased the Hard- 
ware business formerly conducted by M. R. Davis and 
J. W. Stubbe, at St. John, Wash. The new firm are ex- 
pecting soon to commence the erection of a large new 
building. 


The firm of Geo. W. Brown, Jr., Hillsboro, Ill., have 
disposed of their stock of Hardware to William Kort- 
kamp, Sr., L. G. Tyler and William Kortkamp, Jr., who 
are well and favorably known in the county and will 
continue at the old stand. The Brown brothers have 
built up a large trade and have had the reputation of 
keeping probably the largest and most complete stock 
in the county. It is understood that Frank Brown will 
continue in the Agricultural Implement line, while 
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James P. Brown will devote his entire attention to the 
manufacture of Rural Mail Boxes, in which a consider- 
able business has been developed. 


J. A. Northeutt & Sons have succeeded Silverton 
Hardware Company, Silverton, Texas. 


A. D. Jennings has bought the stock formerly car- 
ried by S. C. Varnes, Moran, Kan., and will continue at 
the old stand. 


Haberman Hardware Company, Marion, Ohio, whole- 
sale and retail dealers in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, &c., have incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000. Fred. Haberman has been elected president and 
general manager, and H. A, Amann, secretary and treas- 
urer, 





Walter M. Olive, Hardware mer¢hant, Misson, Wash., 
has recently made a number of radical improvements in 
his store, which have added materially to its convenience 
and attractiveness. Mr. Olive refers to business as ex- 
cellent and increasing rapidly in view of the growth of 
town and vicinity. 

Des Moines Iron Company, Des Moines, Iowa, have 
leased the four-story brick building at 101, 103 and 
105 West First street, now occupied by the Schmitt & 
Henry Mfg. Company. The company will take posses- 
sion June 1 and will remodel the building to conform 
to their needs. They expect to occupy the building with 
their business, now established at 117 West Court 
avenue, not later than July 1. The Des Moines Iron 
Company were organized about a year ago by Edward 
O. Faeth and his brother, Charles Faeth of Sioux City, 
and the Baums of Omaha, to engage in the Heavy Hard- 
ware business. They rented the old Van Ginkel build- 
ing on Court avenue for want of larger quarters and 
later took over the building on Second street occupied 
for a number of years by the Des Moines Box Works. 
The business has recently been incorporated with a 
eapital stock of $100,000. The company wholesale 
Heavy Hardware and Carriage Material exclusively, 
although they contemplate building at any early date 
a plant for the manufacture of Buggy Tops and Trim- 
mings. 

Having outgrown their former quarters with a stead- 
ily increasing business, extending as it does over South- 
ern Alabama and Western Florida, the Luttrell Hard- 
ware Company, Brewton, Ala., several months ago de- 
cided to erect a modern Hardware store, which has been 
recently completed. It is an imposing double story 
structure of brick, well built, large and commodious. 
The front is of plate glass, having a roomy show window 
on either side of the main entrance, The store has been 
fitted up with shelving of quartered oak with glass 
front drawers, as manufactured by John D. Warren 
Mfg. Company of Chicago. In the rear of the main 
building is a commodious warehouse for storing Heavy 
Hardware, Bar Iron, Pipe, Nails, Farming Implements, 
Wagons, &e. An oil house is well filled, as is also an- 
other building with lime and cement. Terra Cotta 
Piping is stored in an inclosure convenient to the other 
departments. The corporation are managed by the fol- 
lowing officers: C. M. Luttrell, president and general 
manager; J. W. Adkisson, vice-president and assistant 
general manager, and FE. Luttrell, secretary and 
treasurer. 

D. M. Snow & Co. and the Tullis Hardware Company, 
Montgomery, Ala., have consolidated their interests un- 
der the style of the Snow-Tullis Hardware Company, 
the officers of the new corporation being as follows: 
John W. Tullis, Jr., president; John W. Tullis, Sr., vice- 
president, and Clayton T. Tullis, secretary and treas- 
urer. The firm of D. M. Snow & Co. are one of the 
landmarks among Montgomery’s business houses. For 
36 years, practically under the same management, this 
firm have carried on their large business. Since the 
death of D. M. Snow, a few years ago, B. L. Holt has 
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beén ‘in active management of the business. The Tullis 
Hardware Company, on the other hand, are a young 
firm, having started in business but ten years ago in 
Eufaula. Feeling the need of a larger field for opera- 
tions, however, they bought out Jackson & O’Connell, 
a prominent Montgomery Hardware firm, five years 
ago, since which time they have established a large 
business. The vice-president of the new company, Capt. 
John W. Tullis of Eufaula, has for years been 
president of the Eufaula Cotton Mills and up to a short 
time since owned the electric light and gas plant there. 
His executive ability and business sagacity will con- 
tribute much to the success of the new company, in 
which his sons are interested. For the present and 
probably until October 1 both places of business owned 
by the Snow-Tullis Hardware Company will be con- 
ducted as heretofore. 


H. G. Jones, Deep River, Conn., has opened a Hard- 
ware store and is stocking it with a full line of Hard- 
ware, Paints and Oils and Builders’ Supplies. 


Lincoln Hardware Company, wholesale and retail, 
Lincoln, Neb., have lately moved to a new location at 
1312-1318 O street. This is a brick structure, 50 x 142 
feet. The company are also intending to erect a three- 
story corrugated iron structure, 50 x 85 feet, for store- 
house purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Crescent Safety Razor Set No. 100. 


The Southington Cutlery Company, Southington, 
Conn., have put on the market what will be known in 
the trade as the “ Crescent Set, No. 100,” consisting of 
a Crescent safety razor, complete, two extra blades, a 
Crescent stropping machine, horsehide swing strop for 
use in connection with the stropping machine and a 
sectional handle to hold the blade if the individual 
chooses to strop the blade in the ordinary way, as is 
done with the regular razor. This outfit is handsomely 
put up, each part in a particular place in a dark 
morocco case with catch and hinges, lined with 
chamois and satin. The outer dimensions of the case 
are 34% x 44% x 24 inches. 


An Improved Sewing Machine. 


In presenting the merits of the improved new Good- 
rich sewing machine, the Foley & Williams Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, make use of the trade slogan “ built like 


a watch.” The new Goodrich is claimed by the manu- 
facturers to be the swiftest and lightest running lock- 
stitch machine in the market, so built as to have a 
minimum number of parts. The number one has the 
full high arm and possesses the four-motion feed, with- 
out springs. Special attention has been paid to the fin- 
ishing of both the machine and the case. The company 
call attention to the fact that their factory is equipped 
with the latest machinery, the installation having been 
made within the last 12 months. A catalogue 
has been issued in which some of the special fea- 
tures, including the ball bearing stand, are illustrated. 


Universal Tool Handles. 


Armstrong, Walls & Co., 45 Centre street, New York, 
are the sole selling agents in the United States for the 
Universal tool handles, made in Germany. The 
handles are made of a combination of tough 
beech, compressed paper and steel, and are. said 
to be non-splitable. A long, round, taper hole is bored 
in the center of the handle to receive the tang of a file, 
chisel, screw driver or other tool, the ferrule being 
stamped from steel, while underneath the ferrule and 
for a third of the length of the handle is an adequate 
proportion of hydraulically compressed paper, the ex- 
posed portion of which is varnished. Some of the ad- 
vantages pointed out by the manufacturers are that it 
is unnecessary to burn or bore a hole for tang of tool, 
that there is no splitting of the handle in use, and that 
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this form of handle will greatly outlast the ordinary 
handle. The file handles are made in six sizes, Nos. 0 
to 5, inclusive, respectively 7, 5%, 5, 4%, 3% and 3% 
inches in length. The chisel handles are numbered 1 
to 5, and are of various lengths from 7 to 4% inches. 
The gouge or screw driver handles are numbered 1 to 
5, and are graduated from 7 to 5 inches in length, the 
various proportions of the handles being in harmony 
with the use for which they are intended. 


ciiiniimaiimiaa e 
Chapman’s Grinding [lachine No. 6. 


The Chapman Portable Forge Works, Marcellus, 
Mich., are putting on the market the grinder herewith 
illustrated. The point is made that it stands alone, not 
having to be bolted to the wall or floor. The floor space 
occupied is 18 x 22 inches; the hight from the floor to 
the center of the spindles 41% inches; weight 67 pounds, 
with one emery wheel, % x 6 inches. The two front up- 
rights are angle steel, the back upright channel steel 
and the side braces band steel. The front brace, or 
name plate, is of cast iron. well ribbed, with large bab- 
bitted bearings for the main shaft, which carries the 
cluch and fly wheel. The treadle rod is of hard wood, 
attached to the back upright by a hinge, and has a cast 
iron treadle plate, to which is attached the strap for 
driving the clutch. The coiled spring, also attached to 
the rear upright and to the clutch by a second strap, re- 
winds the clutch and raises the treadle. The top end 
of the uprights is bolted to a solid cast iron head piece 
which has a projection on the front, to which the tool 


Chapman’s Grinding Machine No. 6. 


rest socket is attached by means of a bolt and wing nut. 
The spindle runs in a two-part adjustable babbitted bear- 
ing 4144 inches long, which is bolted to the head casting 
in such a manner that it can be easily adjusted to line 
with the fly wheel, so that the belt will run properly. 
The head bearin, has an oil hole, which is covered with 
a brass cap to keep out dust. The fly wheel is large 
enough, it is stated, to give 2000 revolutions per min- 
ute as an easy motion, while double that speed may be 
attained. It is explained that the machine will grind 
and polish machine parts of steel, wrought and cast 
iron or brass; that it will sharpen plane bits, chisels, 
drills, cold chisels, knives, shears, skates, &c., and that 
the grinder is especially adapted to carriage makers, 
blacksmith and bicycle repair shops and marble and 
granite cutters, as well as many uses in connection with 
mills, mines, farms and ranches, 
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Hercules All Steel Truck. 


The accompanying cut represents a line of all steel 
trucks offered by the Columbus Skein & Iron Works, 
Columbus, Ohio. The trucks are designed for railway, 
steamship and general warehouse purposes to replace 
the ordinary wooden trucks for heavy duty where the 
latter fail. The weight of the trucks illustrated is said 
to be but a trifle in excess of iron protected wooden 
trucks of ordinary design, and the price to the trade 
approximately the same. The materials used in the 





Hercules All Steel Truck. 


steel trucks are referred to as being the best, and being 
almost entirely of steel construction, except the hickory 
handle grips, are designed to withstand rough usage. 
The sides and cross bars are of angle Steel to combine 
lightness with strength; the axles, dash and center 
straps are of steel also, the whole being riveted 
together to make the trucks light, strong and practi- 
eally indestructible. The handles or grips, being bolted 
securely to the side rails, can be removed in case of ac- 
cident, and replaced at a trifling cost. In addition to 
the style shown in the cut, of which five sizes are made, 
cotton and barrel trucks are manufactured. 


oa 


New Double Iron Spoke Shave No. F2. 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Company, Atlanta, Ga., are 
putting on the market a new patent spoke shave, as 
shown herewith. The straight and concave cutters are 
placed on opposite sides of the tool, and both centrally 
between the handles, instead of being side by side. This 





New Double Iron Spoke Shave No. F2. 


arrangement, it is shown, permits greater facility in the 
use of the cutters, as either can be used by the operator 
rolling the shave over in his hands. It is explained that 
the tool can be used with perfect accuracy as the result 
of the central location of both cutters. The tool is re- 
ferred to as being light, but strong, the cutters as being 
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of the highest grade steel, carefully ground and in- 
spected, and all screws as being milled from steel bars 


and hardened. 
——— 


Lightning Ice Chipper. 


North Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., are 
offering the ice chipper herewith illustrated, which is 
an improvement on their Crown chipper and designed to 





Fig. 1.—Lightning Ice Chipper. 


do more rapid and effectual work. The teeth are made of 
hardened and tempered steel pins having the ends bev- 
eled for cutting. The guard or guide is open to permit 
the chipped ice to escape freely. The chipper is made in 
two stvles, as shown in Fig. 1, No. 1 for family use and 





Fig. 2.—Lightning Ice Chipper in Use. 


No. 2, with a handle 48 inches long, for confectioners, 
hotels, restaurants, &c., where considerable quantities 
of chipped ice are used. In Fig. 2 the chipper is shown 
in use. 
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The Charter Oak Knife. 


The accompanying cut represents pocket knifes, the 
handles of which are made of wood from the famous 
Connecticut Charter Oak. An historical note and guar- 
antee of the genuineness of the wood used, attested be- 
fore a notary public, accompanies each knife. The 
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ton at the head of the cap makes a solid foundation and 
prevents driving the tip through. This hammer is of- 
fered as a substitute for solid copper hammers at a less 
cost, for the use of machinists, engineers and others for 
hammering finished work without marring it. Extra 


copper tips can be supplied at a moderate price. The 
hammers are made in the following sizes: Nos. 1, 2 and 


The Charter Oak Knife. 


knives are manufactured by the Holley Mfg. Company, 
Lakeville, Conn., as souvenirs, with the idea of selling 
one occasionally to persons having interest in historic 
relics. The company state that the supply of knives is 
limited. 


————@6j({yQ\a 


Copper Tipped Hammer. 


The Union Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., 
New York office in charge of Tower & Lyon, 95 Cham- 
bers street, are marketing the copper tipped hammers 
here illustrated, This hammer, the head of which is 


Copper Tipped Hammer, 


malleable irou, is fitted with copper tips at each end, 
which are held in position with set screws, as shown in 
the cut. If one portion of the solid tip is battered more 
than another it can be rotated by loosening the screw 
and changing the position of the cap. The tips are made 
of solid bar pure copper, not cast. A wrought iron but- 
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3, Weighing respectively 1244, 15% and 24 ounces each. 
They can be supplied in either black or nickel finishes. 


Improved Samson Malleable Iron Jacks. 


The Oliver Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., have made 
improvements in their jacks, as shown in the accom- 
panying cuts. The more important improvements are 
referred to as follows: 1, The standard cannot drop back 
on the cogs when raised to the extreme hight. This 
prevents the breaking of the cogs and standards, so 
common with most jacks; 2, the bottom bracket has 
been lowered 1% inches, and all brackets have been cor- 
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Improved Samson Malleable Iron Jacks. 


rugated and made stronger; 3, both the hooks, as well 
as all weak parts of the frame, have been strength- 
ened; 4, the handle is made in one piece. This equalizes 
the pressure on both sides of the ratchet wheel and pre- 
vents breaking. The spring is omitted from the handle, 
and a small knob placed on the hook to assist in hand- 
ling it: 5, the cog wheel agd pinion are made of one 
piece, and much of the loose motion between standard 
and frame has been taken up. The standard will not 
pull out of the frame. 
sitibitiee Gi heciltpaniictlallti 

The John F. Plummer Company, Petersburg, Va., 
have been incorporated with a capital of $20,000. Their 
business is wholesale and retail Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 
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Spring Latch No. 200 


The Hardware Supply Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are offering the spring latch here shown for use 
on bookcases, china closets, music cabinets, &c. It is re- 
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Fig. 1.—Spring Latch No, 200. 


marked that there is no necessity of having lock and key 
for such articles, as locks are used simply to keep the 
doors shut, and not for the sake of security; also that 
the latch is much more convenient and answers every 
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Fig. 2.—Inside View of Spring Latch. 


‘purpose. The appearance of the latch on the inside of 
the door is shown in Fig. 2. By pressing the button, as 
shown in Fig. 1, the latch is unfastened. It is made in 
brass, and is neat in appearance. 
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The Ideal Shot Shell Trimmer. 


The Ideal Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., are put- 
‘ting on the market the shot steel trimmer shown here- 
with. It is designed to cut off the soft and frayed ends 
-of paper shells that have been fired a number of times, 
when reloading them. The implement is fastened to a 
bench, and the shell is passed through the driver D, 
while the rim of the shell rests against a shoulder. The 
shell is fastened at the rim by a screw shown on top of 
‘the driver D, which may be moved back and forth on the 
rods E E. When the muzzle of the shell is located un- 
der the cutter F, where desired, the driver D is fastened 
to the rod by the side screw. Thus, it is explained, all 
shells of whatever make will be cut off exactly the same 
length; as they are measured from the head, instead of 
as in some cases, where the gauging is from the inside of 
the shells. The shell passes entirely through the bear- 
ing, and is revolved by turning the crank, the muzzle 
of the shell resting on the plug C. This opens and irons 
the muzzle of the shell, and also receives the pressure 
from the cutter. When revolving the shell, the cutter F 


is gently pressed against the shell by raising the lever B, 
and the shell is clean cut to the length at which the 
driving head D is set. The implement is designed to cut 
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The Ideal Shot Shell Trimmer. 


all lengths required, from 3% to 2 inches. The imple- 
ment is made for all gauges, is japan finished, and when 
packed in its box weighs about 18 ounces. 


ee EE 
The Stevens Gun Cleaner. 


In Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts is shown a gun 


cleaner, actual size for No. 12 gauge, offered by the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
The cleaner being made of soft brass, it is indestructi- 
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Fig. 1 The Stevens Gun Cleaner. 


ble, it is explained, and never requires cleaning. It is 
made for Nos. 10, 12 and 16 gauge guns, and is sold with 


a cotton patch and one of fine brass wire cloth. It is 


referred to as a practical outfit, and as fitting all stand- 
ard rods. The manufacturers remark that the cleaner 
applies the patch with a firm and hard rubbing contact 
to every portion of the barrel’s interior, and adjusts it- 
self to the smaller as well as to the larger portion of the 





Fig. 2.—Stevens Gun Cleaner im Use. 


bere. It is alluded to as doing its work without scraping 
and scratching the gun barrel, thus preventing any in- 
jury to the finished surface of the bore. 
seniediaceliesatilatiniaiiizaciiiaii 

V. Kindler, who has been in the wholesale and retail 
Sporting Goods business in Saginaw, Mich., for many 
years, has added a retail line of Hardware to his stock. 
Mr. Kindler will carry household Hardware, Paints, &c., 
rather than Builders’ and Heavy articles. Mr. Kindler 
is remodeling his establishment with a view to accom- 
modating the new department. 
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The Stay-Lit Lamp. 


The Atwood Mtg. Company, Amesbury, Mass., have 
recently put on the market the carriage lamp shown 
herewith, for burning kerosene oil. The manufacturers 
state that they have been working for some time on a 
lamp that would stand any amount of rough traveling 
and high winds and remain lighted, and that this lamp 
fills the requirements. It is referred to as throwing : 
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The Stay-Lit Lamp. 


powerful flame, and the bail can be instantly detached 
if desired. The lamp is made in a number of different 
finishes: full brass, where a faney lamp is required, and 
for ordinary carriages, in silver and enamel, also in 
brass and enamel. The oil tank is large enough to hold 
oil for 24 hours’ constant use without refilling. The 
lamp is made with a round or square prop, and with or 
without a stationary bail, as desired. 
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The Oblong Acme Ball Bearing Caster No. 662. 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, 
New York, are offering a remodeled form of their Acme 
casters, shown herewith. The surface ball revolves 





Fig. 1.—Oblong Acme Ball 
Bearing Caster No, 662, 


Fig. 2.—Shape of Caster Plate, 


upon smaller balls automatically interchangeable upon 
a steel disk. The caster is so made that the weight 
falls directly over the center of gravity, it is explained; 
also that there is no lateral strain and no chance of 
breaking or getting out of order. The casters can be 
put on furniture of all kinds, and no matter how heavy, 
it is stated that it can be moved in any direction with 
little effort. 
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Grant Overhead Window Pulleys. 


The Grant Pulley & Hardware Company, 23 Warren 
street, New York, have put on the market the Grant 
overhead window pulleys, as here illustrated. This pul- 
ley is made with three styles of bearings—i. e., ball bear- 
ings, roller bearings and the plain pinion—which are sold 
at different prices, according to the requirements of the 





Fig. 1.—Sectional View of Grant Overhead Pulley, with Roller 
Bearings. 


customer, The bousing is made in one piece of iron, 
which will resist any possible load without fracture. 
The housing connects with the soffit, so that niortar will 
not clog the wheels. The sash chain or cord is easily in- 
serted with a mouse, which is furnished with each order. 
The manufacturers say that with this pulley even for 
the heaviest plate glass windows, iron weights may be 
used instead of lead, thus greatly reducing cost. The 
pulleys can be cut in the frames with the regular pulley 
machine. Some of the advantages of using this pulley 








Fig, 2.—Single Frame and Section of Pulley. 


are referred to by the makers as follows: They can be 
used in segment head window frames. They hang the 
weight in the center of the boxes in circle window 
frames. They are concealed from view when the win- 
dow is closed, as illustrated in Fig. 2. Only lacquered 
face pulleys are necessary, as this is the only part of the 
pulley that shows. They can be easily removed, if re- 
quired, after the trim is placed. They require 8 inches 
less of pocket room than the side pulleys, and thus an 
iron weight may be used in many places instead of lead. 
This, it is said, will saye from 100 to 200 pounds of lead 
to each sash, with a corresponding reduction in the cost 
of material. They are made in four sizes, with pulleys 








Fig. 3.-—Twin Window, without Weights in Mullion. 


2, 24%, 2% and 3 inches in diameter, with lacquered, 
bronzed, Bower-Barif and bronze metal faces. Fig. 2 
shows a single frame and section of pulley, which, of 
course, is concealed from view in use. Fig. 3 illustrates 
a twin window without weights in the mullion. These 
pulleys can also be used in triplet and quadruplet win- 
dow frames. Used as in Fig. 3, only 2% inches of head 
room is required, and even the triplet and quadruplet 
frames require but 8 inches head room. Another form 
of this pulley is made embodying the same principles 
but adapted for metal fire proof windows. 
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‘Current Hardware Prices. 
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General Goods.—In the following quotations (jeneral Goods 


—that 1s, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stut-d represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from mannu- 
Very small orders and broken pack- 
ages often command higher prices, 
frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsib'e for their correctness. 


facturers or jobbers. 


while lower prices are 


They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @. 


count to 331¢ 





Pauctere Blind- 


Domestic, # doz. $3.00. --8354331581 0% 
WOOGIE, 0.0 ccs csegcergneceoccescs+gs0e92 104 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— _ 
1 Patenrt....... 25. 
Teplia’s Perfection. . ‘ oe CORSS 
Ammunition—see “Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 
Armand Hammer,Wrought #D8}4@8%¢ 
Buel Patent Trenton....... 3 Th Vigiatiqe 


le Anvils........ @iTMe 
Hay-Budden, Wrough ee ae Oude 


Horseshoe brand, ugh eer 9@V'4¢ 
Imported— 
Peter Wright’s........... seveeceeeD G@OMe 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ..........50&10% 


Apple Parere—seo Parers, 
Appie, & 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hull Bros, Co. 
Luts vf 1 dyuz....... Base ctasasiectnce --25% 
dma.ter Luts....... Secveteeces rr.) 
Lots uf 3 dud.......-. Orcccccerscoes ceed Oh 


Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur......... 70@ 70k 10% 
boring Machine Augers,..70@70@10% 
Cur bits, 12-in, twist... ....60@60d 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern 

Auger Bets.... ....+-50H10L5@60% 






Ford’s Auger aud Car Bits........ d4u&1U% 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.............. 25% 
c. E. Jennings & Co.: 

No. lvext. lip. SP lesataes' ‘list... ‘$ os 

No. 30. . Jennings’ List........... 
Russell Jennings’............. idee 
L'Hommedieu iis ie 
Ma hew' 8 Countersing Bits..... oss ee0eh® 


Miilers’ Falls........0...e++- ne 
yugue Black 
h’s . ennings’ Pattern.. 
Braise Auger bits b soe enciveve 
Snoil’s Bell Ha 
Snell’s Car Bits, sii % 
Vee s Jennings Bits (R. Jennings: 


eee e ee ewer ett eeree i eeees 





Bit Stock Drills— 
Standard List... .......... 65@65@5% 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 ..... 50&104 
7 
doz., 226; No. 2, $18... ao soa LOE 
C.E. Tatices & Co., Steer’s Pai Weues 3344% 
SS crocnancadenth 7s iidiiockatde veeceen US 
Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.85@2.75 
German Pattern,.....gr0. $4.00@4.75 
Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz. $11.00@11.50 


secereeee BOKLOS 
+++-B5& 10% 


Ames 

WOW BOS ccesevcccs cescsces 
Universal........ pqUe BOSON BRUs dhesccnes 20% 
Wood's Universal..... C0000 Ocecesecceose 


fort's. Augers and Bits— 


font eeeonce se cceresercccccsccess 
Cc. i Jennings & Uo: - 


L’Hommedieu’s ..............6..15&@19% 
WORIORE. - cotccvrccce edeceeccesecieecer 
Aw! Hatfts, See Hafts, Awi. 
Awis— 

Brad Avis: 
Handled seseeseesees9T0. $2.75@3. 10 


Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.63@66 
Unhandled, Patent,... ro. 666 700 


Unhandled, Shouldered. gro.6 
Soretee iA us. 
‘a ‘ommon.,.gro. $3./ 4.00 
Handed, Socket,.gro, $11. wenn, 00 


Awl and Tool Sets—see 
a and Tool. 


Pe 
@cnandled, Patent....gro. po oa 


Axe 
First eaten, factory brands, .. $6.00 
First f 3 brands. . oe 
Seco Quati $5.00@5.25 


Axle Grease—See Grease, Arie. 


Thus 3314@331; &10% signifies that the 
price of the goods in question ranges from 331, 
and 10 per cent discount. 


per cent. dis- 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
colar Loose Collar.... 444@5c | 


Concord, Solid Collar.. ..! 14 @: Mae | $ 
No. 1 Common. 346@ 34c | 3 
No.1 » Com. New Style... 34@4 ec lS 
No. 2. ‘Solid Collar... . AM@bMe 2 
Nos. 11 to 1h.... : £1 10@ 708 10% ‘2 
Wr = 15 to 18. wee 0-257 510% | S 

- 19 to 2 vce cereecT5@ 154108} ¥ 


Box es, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned.. 
bb. 4%4 Dhiiec 
Common and Concord, turned., 







lb. “LW@s5e 
Half Patent ........cceccce. We. 8@IC 
Baiances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list...... ....... ++ 508 
Puilman’s .........+ ..60% 
Spring— 


Spring Balances. 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spe. Ba'ances. 
StraightBalances, . 


se ecees eeDIk1IO@E60% 
40&10% 





Circular Balances 50% 
Large Diai.. devdune 20% 
Pelouze.... .. 50% 





oo Wire—see Wire, Barb. 


Ba Crow— 
Steel Fieubere. 10 to4lb., per Ib.. 


2%4@3c 
Beams, Scalce— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82.4010% 
IEG Bh, sacs cdacceandeinceneean 30% 
Chattillon’s No. 2......... eeneds enencend 40% 
Beaters— Egg— 
Standard Co. 


No. 0 Rap d sts waka dein s eae aadatal 
No. 10 Dover Family Size. 





No. 15 Dover Hotel Size... 
RIVA. .cccccecses Ceccccccces. ce 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: , 
Ne. 69 Improved Dover........... .50 
No. 75 Improved Dover,.......... 37.50 


No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d...... 
No. 100 :mproved D -ver.......... 
no. 102 Improve | Dover, Tin’'d,. 

No. 150 Improve 





38. 

.39 50 
Dover, Hotel, $15 ou 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T'd.$: 7.00 


Lyon’s, Standard size, 
Wonder rsmeed & Co.)... 


Bello 
Blackamith standard List.70@70&10% 
- Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .60&1u¢ 
E. Jennings & Co., Hand........... 3354% 
Blacksmiths— 
Inch.. 30 32 3 36 38 LO 


# doz. $1.75 
+. ¥ gro. $7.50 





Hand— 
eat ar at ae a 
Doz....$3.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.7 6.75 j 


Eac t. $3.50 3. 75 4 25 4.80 5.35 6.15 
Extra Length: : 
Each. $4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6 een xz | 
Molders— { s 
Inch.. 9 10 11 12 & 16 $8, 
Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | ~ 





Bells- Cow— 
Ordinary ereeceee  ILS@75L 102 | 
High grade. se rceeeeees ses TIQI0E10% 
DOREET .  vccccccccccccccccncesceesces T5& 10% 
Texas Star..... quacsesbhansehdddicanenes 50% 
Door— 
Abbe’s Gene. Wiedvcnwedécdatcodaesadea — 
Le ee 55% 
nome, R. & B. Mtg. Co.'s: . 55& LOS 
Lever and Pull Sargent s. ..0e40@40810% 
Yankee Gong........... ie atecnecived 55% 


nd— 
Hand Bells, Pacnet -- C0OL5@ 60 10% 
wie re oe 55@554108 
Nickel Plated oo ....60 2000 + IIGSIE10% 
Swiss . se eeerees eens COMSOE TICE | 
Silver eae 8344@ 3334& Ls 
Miscellaneous— 
Form Bells..... aaneena -.. lb 2@24c 
Steel Alloy Church and School. . ++ BUS | 
——- Bell Foundry Co. 
eer Cast Steel thareh and School 





cobbaliniinnastedses oak Wk O&5@60% | 
Wilmot "& Hobbs Mfg. Co., Gongs..... 70% | 
Belting—_ Rubber— 


Agricultural ( Low Grade).75&10@80% 
Common Standard, .......75@75&10% 


Standara ....ccccceeseecess0@I0L104 | 
Ps genaavisccedde a < BOPI0LSE | 
High Grade....... 50 10@.50k 1005% 
"Geum lese stltohee, imperial... 
amless c m OR vem 
POR cevnnccectcecvaee _ vaeteeneats se 
Niagara b ancangesioudial Chaat a overs e OORSE 


Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ..50@10@60% 


| cast Iron Barrel, 


1902, 


6 


Cut Prices.—in the present condition of the market there ‘+ 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 


TRoN AGE INDEX 


SUPPLEMENT 


(April 4, 1901), w hich gives a 


classified list of the prodnets of our advertisers and thus 


serves as & DIRECTORY of the 
trades. 


Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware 


Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


beote Short Lap... 





....60@00¢5%' Borers, Tap— 

RID Nes ccexcccee . 600 10@65e10% . Borers Tc ‘ap: Ring, with Handle: . 
Light Standard..........+... 65 @0%| Anch...... 14 1's 1 . 
LaGther Lacing. «os. ccitcesse: 6okio% | Perduoz.. $4.30 00 go ae 
Cotton— ye Seccctee eeece 244 i 
Rossendale-Redd B. & H.C Per Dnz......-- «- $8.65 11.50 

Sphinx B-and. Seek 7 eio& 10% apa Mfg. Go., No. i. $1.25; No - 
Durable Brand .. 706 | 2.81.65: No. 3, 8 each..... 5% 





Bench Stops—Scestops. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Green River Tire Benders and Upset- 


ters 20% 
a ard’s Lightnin Tire U ‘pse tters, 
No. 1, $3.75; No. 2, g, 3h No. 38, $9.50; 
No. 4, $14, 3%. 


Bicycle Goods— 
John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list : 


CRN i csstcdwansncenaasicns ae 
a es dav deveseee 
Spokes.......... jcusiearuualiea kes saiee 
Bic deuencdeuabsdeveadsnucuast occecsee 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 


Blind Adjusters—*ee Ad- 
justers, Blind, 


Blind Fasteners — See Fae- 
teners, Blin 


Blind Staples—see Staples, 


Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden......... 708 10@75% 
Cleveland > teel............... BUX LO GTS 
Ford’s Star Brand Self oa ee 
60&10% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star ae 
50&10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
PD oon ccs cdebenibun noes bdedddentn ee 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iran...... 50&10% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Beards Stove— 


Zinc, Crystal, @c.........- L0Q@/08 10% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list feb. 1,°02......60&5@..% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Jan. 1, °98 

3 0@ 805% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.. 


30@ SOb5% 
Bolt Ends. list Feb. 14,°95...70@5@. 4 
Machine, list Oct.1,99.......65@5@. 
Machine with C & T. ‘Nuts. 


65 lk 
NoTeE.—Jobbers are in oe 
derseling the manufacturers, 
Door and Shutter— 
Round Brass 
Knob: 
BRERB. 6 cscs 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 30 .39 42? 68 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 


Inch .....+++6 cece 6 8 10 
POP GOB. oes sce $1.00 1.25 1.75 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
pT rere 6 8 10 
Per doz ... $0.75 1.05 1,30 
Cast Iron Shutler, Gress Knobs: 
PRRs ccitccekss as 3 10 
POP G08 ...0<+10s $0. 87 O 1.00 
Wrought Barrel Brass K nob: 
WM Ascnee oO 4 5 6 8 
Per doz .. $044 50 .61 .70 1.28 
Wrought Barrel T5BS@ 2.5L 105K 
Wrought “ Bronzed. LOB5 Q508 10% 


Wrought Flush, B. K, 50k 10@ 608 10% 
Wrought Shutter... Lock 10k 10@6085 5% 


Wrought Square Neck......50@50410% 

Wrought Sunk...... éxannal 50508 10% 

Ives’ Patent Door.........ecse...cceces 60% 
Stove and Plow— 

i evensadedes b4ddievee 6085@,. 
OVE. ccccescccccccsccs ose ae 
Tire— 

IN ai cama a aie .77%% 
Norway Tron......... * 30@30k5 £ 
Awortcar Screw Compa ny 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, '34... .821¢¢ 
Eagle hila., fist Cet. 16, s4. own 0 «280% 
Bay State, lic. Lec. 28 ’99..... eoes FTG 
Franklin Moor. Co.: 
Norway Phila, list Oct. 16, "84. 826% 
cage hila., list Oct. ae... 85% 
Ec . list Dee. 28,’-9.. 776% 
| Port Chester Bolt & Nut Company 
Empire, list Dec. 28, ’99.. oe 
Keystone Phila. list Oct. '34.. 85% 
Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84....... 82\48 
Open ut Co,- 
SEO SOc ewes cece hevde cudeecebacad W742 


J 





Boring Machines—s¢e Mu- 
chines, Boring. 


boxes bate gre— 

Ss Pr eiiiudecssuttivecdoad tt) 
Langdon” Piiinistdenusianadeniua 15.&10% 
Seavey’s, me doz., $39. Didnedtisenanedes 40% 


Brace Coe Braces are sold at net 
prices, 


Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1.25 


Barber’ WE sthckie Saale 60& 10&106 260&10% 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s...... «0% 
Fray,s Nc. 70 to 120,81 to 123, 207 to 
44 sill di crtcercanciee ameke .60% 
Q. &. Jennings & Co. . BORIS 
Mayhew’s Ratchet.................e+«- 60 
Mavhew’'s Quick Action Hay Patent. .50 
sien Falls Drill Braces........... 5&1 
.S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@65% 
“‘Brackets— mee 
Wrou ht Steel........ 00 SRSA 75H10% 
Bradiey’s Wire Shelf : 
Pull CASES. ......ccccccccccccsccces- ses SOs 
Broken eases. counseen BEOE 
Griffin's Pressed ‘Steel. ae 
Griffin's Folding Brackets... oe e URING 
Bright Wire Coods—see 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 
tre Goods Co..... nituatt dtawtiilie tamed 75% 


Buckets, Well and Fire 
see Pails > 
gucks, — --B gro, $48.00 


Se ane suageninnbenyetuns # gro. $36.00 
Bull isi Rings, Buli. 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., ‘96..... 30@ 305% 
Cast Brass, riebout’s. eceecccene IOS 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad,........ M@ 50k 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .s...£0@50é10% 
D008 Join’... cccccceee 10B5@ 704 10% 
pe og Lee 70k5G 70k 108 
Mayer’s Hinges......... TORS 708 10€ 
Parliament Butts....... 7OL5@ 70d 10¢ 


Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Flaps.......60%) 
Narrow and Broad.......... 69% | Sve 
Inside Blind ......0....0.-66&@10% 
Pe =. ere 60410% > = 
Loose Pin, Bali and eepte Se 

Tip.. = 
Jepunn ned, ‘Batt Tip ‘Butts... cog) = 
Bronzed Ww rt, Nar. and Inside Blind 

i cc acennucsde «+ A5B2@Q45RZIF 


Cases, Bird— 


Heudryx, Brass: 


BULU, 5000, 1100 series............. = 
Be NE devetiandoecacacececdcae ttht 
200, 300,600 and 900 series... .. ioaids 

Hendryx Bronze: 

700, 800 series............. oo «e- 408104 


Hendry it Seen peeneseqqenetiecs 402106 
$3) —See Compasses, 
al my 


oe and Hesi— 
Blunt, 1 prong.........per 1b..2.@1e 


Sharp, 1 prong....... ne 1b... 4G hae 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe...............8 ® #'s¢ 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. ? i s 
Can Saameae tts Openers, 
Cans, Milk— 
1. 8 10gal 
Ulinois Pattern. a 7 2.10 2.25 e acb 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.40 2.60 each 
Buffalo Pattern. 2.39 2.50 e of? 


2. 
2 30 0 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 A . ll 
ie ee Patt’'ra2.50 2.55 3.10 each 
an 


» Oll— 
Buffalo F Pimity Ol scans: 


$48.00 60. 00 ’ 
Ca aps~ Percussion- 
9 Se S: Menthewintncs cs ¥ 


’ , 


B. Busesseussees eee 


Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M. ae cae 

B. L Caps (Sturtevant 8) 
REO POP Te siirirdins ving, take... 5% 

All other nrimers per V.91 22M 81 27 


Carpet Stretc — 
| RP Sreichee fee 
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Gates, Molasses and Oll= - 


CGauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c....... 
55¢ 10 @ 55a 104 10% 
Barrett’s Comb, Roller Gauge. ........ 
@ doz 36.75@7. 25 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
GAUZE. ...00 -sseceesese DO@ZOKLOK10% 


Wire, Brown & BRATPO DR. 0000. cc0ccces 25% 
Wire. Morse’s. ........cccce- gs 25% 
Wire P.. +. & W.Co ‘BIKLOZ 


Gimilets— Single Cut— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.6) 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3 25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 

gro. $1.7! _— 
Spike, Wood Handled, Assortec 
gro. $3 25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901. 
POMPEO s cereus. «. cameke - 90&10% 
F'.0.B. factory, carload lots : 

Single strength.. 2 MALE 

Double strength...... 90k 108 1% 

Giue—Liquid, Fish— 

List A, Bottles or Cans, with a. 
7%@650% 
List B,Cans (% pts.,pts., gts)33 3Q8% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....28@45% 
Internationa} Glue Co. (Mar tin’ a8) se sx 
0@ 

Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 

Grease, Axie— 

Common Grade,.......gro. $5.00@%.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-% pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 

$1. 20; 2 ® $2.00 
Snow Flake: 


1 qt. cans..per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; 
q gal. cans per doz. 5 :"8 gal. 


= 


dean 5 gal. $24.00 
rindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grin ler.............- $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family enna, 
rinch, per doz, @s0neas 834% 
Pike Mowe Kuitfe and wr 
Griuder, erch.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball Beariog, inounted, Angle 
UND, one cccn ences . each, 93.25 
Guards. Snow— 
Cleve. and Wire Sy.ing Co.: 
Galy. Steel ® 10u0. «+ 289.00 





Copper # 10U0. ; 
Gun Powder—See Powder. 
agk aws—See —. 


wi— 
Peg Patent, heather Top. .$b.W@5.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule.... SL. 50@1. 60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. ‘an 35@1.4 
Peg, Common. coccvecécccee Gl SOQ@I. 33 
Brad, Common, . + 00e0e81.50@1.75 


Halt and Ties— 

Copert Mfg. tun ° 
Jute Rope 
Sisal Rope. . 

Covert's Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters...... - -70' 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters.,.....70¢ 
Sisal Rope Halters. . GU 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. - 710% 
Seen oe Risoeede cvcecccce oe CUS 


H 
Vaio Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’............ S0650a5¢ 
Heller’s Farriers.............. - 5U@50&5¢ 
M  eeeees Nos. i, 2, 3, gi. 25, $1.50, 
NI diaxieennasecaqnes 0@408 108 106 
Peck, Stow & Wileex. eccccsce-cccercs OOS 
Fayetie tt. Plumb 
Biumb, A, &. Nail. iL. ggRGII6e 10858 
Engineers’ and B 
50k Lu&T @50&10810&7 igs 
Machinists’ Hammers.......... 
50&10@508: 108i 0g 
Riveting and Tinners’ ................ 
408 74@ 408 10% 
@argent’s C. S. New List...) 2... 0... igs 
Heavy Hammers and 


ledges— 
3b. and under,..lb. 45e) 751085 
lb, ae @..% 


SIF isecaar te 
Over 5 lb.......+++.1b. 30e 
NGc@ 10¢ 1d, 
Hendoufts and Leg irons 












Wilkinson's Smiths’, 
Police Gosds. 
Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handies— 
Axe, Pick, &c..... eee OO@SIB1IOLSS 
Iloe hake, Fork. BC. . 24.2... 6OD60E5% 


Shovel,&c., Wood D Handies0dé 1 .@s 
Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 


AEE dvs cecacccccvecece jadude cewase 40854 
Champion banseesen snes onde “ aB@ide tos 
Disston’s...... 


50% 
Mechanics’ Tooi ‘Handies— 
Avot, arenes «ee GTO. 32 30@$32.50 
Br We. cc ccseccee GIO, $1.25 Zz 
“hisel Handles: —* 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
$2.25@$2.35 ; large, $2.50@$2.30. 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass‘d. 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3.50@$3.70. 
Apple ‘ocket™ Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
Ot. 20@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@$#.25 
wo Socket ‘aoe ie ass*d, 
60 rge, $1.75 00 
Hickory Socket anda and. 
$2.50@$2.75 ; large, $2 $2.45@ $2.85 
File, assorted........ $1.00@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, we, ‘@C.......C08 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@7c 
Not Varnished.. ...........55@60e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.25c; Jack Bolted,, Ic 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Force, Bolt 


20@75e 
oon Fete A Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
Nicholson Simplicity "File ‘iiaidie, . 
en ne odne menenseeiernne 
Haneers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, a : 
Bneresses oe «& #, € 
Doz.. "90:85 1.20 1.80 1.90 2.30 


THE 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check aoe. eget 
Inch ° lL 
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Doz. "41: 30 1.75 2.50 3.06 
Chie an Spring Butt Co.: 

i ree 

Osciilating. . “< 

Big Twin........ esececetee 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

aeememe Cer DOP. ..+.--.-2000 +508 

Elevator... wea wie cara dance 40% 

Railroad, desea 








“American Trackless 
Cronk Hanger Uo. : 
1 oose Axle 
Roll r Bev vring 
Lane Bros. ('o.: 
Parlor, Balt Bearing 
Parlor, Standard 
Parlor, New Model... we 
Parlor New Champion $2.30 
Barn Door, Standard 5v&1C& 105% 





eae 50&10&10% 
RNG: caeKthtunedces 5O0&10K 1U25% 
Lawrence Bros.: 
Advance....... rere er weccescee 60% 
CS 5 cndccudecoscace. cect . -70% 
Sessa ee éavvesbexneneenvaue 
WE SOU va ccosecccevee wwiaswenad 60% 
POOTIOSS. ...00cccccccccece +... BOX 10% 
a + euvaceas 60% 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $15......+- ..-60&10% 


No. 2,Standard, $18.. --60&10% 
Myers’ Stayon Ha: iwers and Track, 
5U&10% (net) | 
Stowell Mfg. ani Foundry a 
Acme Parlor Ball Searing ... 
Ds ns sane 
Badger Barn MRI; ideas 











Tandem Nos. land2. ............. 60% 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... . 40% 
UO ree US 
Wilcox Auditorium Bali Bearing, 20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123, ....4 
Wilcox Elevator voor Hangers, 
Nos 12 and 1z2%.. 5u% 
Wieee Elevator Door a, 


Baggage Car Door.. ...........05 E 
Clitmas Anti-Friction........ +. 50% | > 
Elevator......cccccsee eneccesescees 404% 
TERDIONE, ca cccveccescvestevcccssceseh & 
Interstate... .....5...06- .++ 08! 2 
Lundy Parlor Door +S) S 
Magic ..ccce Crees «00 coccersee eee! & 
Matchless. ........... ddnavacat en 60055 
EON ccences ent asnrenedes 808104 | = 
GORE, .o0sccc exces ec nee esuaees 50%) 3 
Street Car Door...... -...+ cesses 50% “ 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500..... 40&157%)| £ 
Stowell Parlor Door............- 504) 4 
Wild West, Nos. 30°), 401, 500...0..51% | @ 
Zenith for Wood Track.... ......50% 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co.: 
Kidder’s......... levees 50X15 X10&5% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

a Koller Bearing dete tmaitl 60&10% 

C, J. Roller Bearing.......... BUKLOG 
Gye ie Ball Bearing.......... ecccee 50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... «» 40% 
Ives, Wood Track ...... oes ee AOK10% 
L.T. Koller Bearing.......60&1L0&@54 
New Era Roller Bearing. . W108 

O. K. Roller Bearing...... 60810855 
brindle, Wood Track........ eesced 
Richards’ Wood I'rack............ % 
Richards’ Steel Track.. -« SOK 10% 
Spencer Roller B “aring. ..... 6U& 10% 


MOONEE. 0.0 ons cccegeesccenececesce! oa} 
Wilcox Le Koy Noiseless pai al 
DNGsccs  ccagseddvsntngsccd i 
Wilcox New ‘Century..... ‘isin | 
Wilcox VU. K. steel Track........ 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.............. 
Wilcox Trolley Batt Bearing. . 40% ‘ 
Wilcox Widemap Narrow yauge 
©) EN OUT ede sos occcocevae 404 | 
Harness Menders— ce 
Menders, 
Harness Snaps—‘ee Snaps. 
Hasps— 
Moke : we Hasp #®doz..... 50% 
Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c. —See 
Wrought Goods, 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands.....- ooces. ss OO@M50E 10% 
Cheaper Brands.,..........6O@60é10% 
Note.—Net prices often made, 


Hay and Straw Knives— 
2. Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Grav ity Locking Blind; 
(Victor; National; 1868 O, P. 





Niagara; Clarks O. P.; Clark? 
Tip; Buffalo.) 
NO... segeereees 1 3 5 
Doz. pair... wos 0.75 LA5 2.90 


Mortise Shutter : 
(L. & P., O.S., — &c.) 


BO vnseveeeee Ig 2 % 

Doz, pair. 7) 50 55.52 Ad 
Mortise eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c. 

i 1 1% 2 

Doz. pair... ..$0.65 60 55 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
, for a 


2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3 





$il. 50. ececes 
ee is aati “0 
ng’s 
Sargent’s, Nos. Peale... 


70&10@70&208 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
% doz. sets, without screws, $v.30; 
with ecrows, $1". aii 
ightsville a hs 
WO.S. Lull & Porter.ccoce..csce cee 
Acme, Lull & Porter.........0+6+.ts@1 
Queen Cis y Rev ersibie........... 
ttrenger’s Positive Locking, Se a . 
ieee aie «nae 5 
Shepard’ 's Notseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55... 


Tip’ Pat’n, Nos, 1 BAe, océcent GT 
— ay Locking, Nos. ah 


GB BD. 2c cng-covgces: cove cc 
Champton Gravity Locking, No. 75. 

° - ae 5&7T6t 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, Re. it 


&76% 


IRON AGE x 

















71 
Pioneer, Nos. 06), 45 & 5Y4...... 237%" | Hooks-- Cast Iron— 
Empire, Nos. 11 & 103... .U&TG5 | Bird age, Reading. ................0.. -60% 
W.H Lo. 8 Mortise ¢ Gravity Locking, | | Bird Cage, Sargent’s List... .,.50&10@60% 
) | -.. GO&10% | Ceiling, Sargent’s List. .............. 40& 10% 
Gate Hinges— Clothes Line, Hoffman’s....... ....40&10% 
on 8 or Shepard's « Doz, sets: Clothes Line, Kkeading Li enaieaie 
Ow siaudaaddeens ave ‘ia G5&10@ tye 
Hinges withLatches.31.%6 1.90 2,65 | Clothea Line, Sargent’s L SE eee tee 
Hinges onl) 1 149 2.0) Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 5&10% 
Taine Yuwneseee «$1.20 oat <e” | Clothes Line, Stoweill’s........ ..cccs0e 704 
,/atcnes only... °. f ) 65 | Craatand Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70% 
New England: Coatand Hat, tteading............. TO0@7T5S 
1?” ea doz ....@$1.5 Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ...... 65&108 
Without Latch ....doz. ....@#1.25 | Harness, Reading List........70&10@75% 
Reversible Sel f- en Wire— s 
With Latch......... doz. ....@41.90 | TOE tee er cteetecccce 50% 
Without Latch..... 40z. ....MS1hd Wire C.& H. Hooks. .cokl0@ Cod 108:5% 
Western: | Atlas, Coat and Hat: 7 
With Latch......... doz, 21.40@1.75 cote pero Rene ete ee aoe saucer 
Without Latch, doz. $0.95@1.20 | Czar Harness... 20... ile. 50&10&5¢ 
Wrichtsvi te H’dware Co. Ww ire Coat and Hat: "°°" 
Shepard’sor ( lark s doz. some, e . ROTI. 0 600 cecsccevccccesecs socstiseaccce HOS 
ye B. B. Hedin stickencavihadsensnedtenancede 60% 
Anaesth Latehen #38 7) | eta iad Cn na 
Latches onlv............. . 65 65.70 Gem ins Gissale Mae Wie. iz 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Trov.¢ = 88.003 50 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron gro $7@7.59 
J. Bardsley 

Bardsiey's Patent Checking... ...15¢ | 
Bommer Bros.: | 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges49% 


Bommer Spring Hinges....,...... 40% 
Chicavo Spee Butt Co.: ' 
Chicago. . a caainn oon eT 
Floot inge sa DF | 
Garden City Engine House.. 25% 
Keenw’s Xaioon Door.............25%} 
Triple: Bad. ....ccccoce sOteddc cde 250 | 
Cc olambien CDs ss annveddedabah ee 
ROMO, WHE. BRO. ccc ccccce esses 304 
ME OU icacersne tececédatete 20% | 
American.... 30 | 
Columbia, No. 14! ie gr. $9.00 | 
Columbia, No. 18. gr. . oe 00 | 


Columbia. sree 304 

Gem new list 25% 

C'over Leaf... ® gr. $i2. 50 | 

Oxford new list... os... 25% 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry “o. 

No.70 & 80 Hossbeck Detachable $8.50 
Lawson Mfg. Co. 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


Baden scecnuccueaawens coe 35% | 
Matchless Pivot....... +. cneneed 2 455 | 
Pavson Mfg. Co.: | 
CRN a. cmecsknenctiveaunuess SO& 10% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: | 
Crown Jamb Hinge............+++ 4ne 


Chief Ball Bearing Floor’ Hinge.45% ; 

Royal Rall Rearing Floor Hinge..15% 
Stover Mfg. Co.: 

Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, ® gr$12.50 | 


RA Bivenseneiaucces # gr. $9.00 | 
New Idea No. 1......-....# gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 45%) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 
15. 1901: 


Light Strap Hinges. 30 
Heavy Strap "st 3... 75410%| @ 
Light T Hinges.......... 663% ae 


Heavy T Hinges..... ..6085 % se 
Extra Heavy T Hinges....7 54-2 


Hinge Hasps.....ccseeeese: 55% | Bm 
Cor. Heavy Strap .... "35108 | | 
Cor, Ex. Heavy Fes . on . 

6 84c 

Screw Hook 5 th 3 iia. ae 3 

and Strap. } 22 to 36 in........ lb. 2%%4c 
Screw Hook and Eye: 

% to Linch,...... umm as 

S-inch. saeeneadecaedemens ecceellD.6 C 

NOR. in ces+csvgenecasestesmae 


Miscel'areous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges... 
40& 10% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 


40& 10% 
Hods. Coal— : 
16 17 18ineh. 


Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 3.30 5.60 @ doz. 
Jap. Open... .32 10 2.40 2.70 3.00 P doz. 
Gulv. Fun’ el. $3.30 3.60 3.90 fs 20 P doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.30 3,60 ® doz. 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,....cees+++ 
6OB5@608 108 5% 
Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@ 10d es 
ee} hae gidege 35% 
Handled— 
Sep 1900, List: 
Pisi and Garden....... ee 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion,. 
70ct 10-10% 
Street and Mortar .... ..75@7M 24 
oS Er Tod 10<t 1024 
Ps acsttivnnin< + TOGSO8 
Weeding..... anes ehestactl 
Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


rices. 
Fe. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe. ia 
a5e2< 
Ft. Madison Crescent Curate Hoe, 
per doz.. «758 L0&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight............ ® doz. $4.50 
Jumlor BISS.....026 secs ces . doz. $4.00 


Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe. # doz. .$4,.80 
t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe, .75&20¢ 
Rrotseger's sCut Easy, per doz....75&2¢ 


w seeeeccccceeocces Sec cccecces 604 
W. & ©. Ivanhoe.. soesoacerecogsastoaee 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.. sccerccess R1URIE 
PaO WORM. 000 ctcensscicsee TSX 10&2¢ 
W. & C. Lightning Shuffie Hoe, # o 
4.85 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 
See Ware. Hollow. 
Hoiders— Bit— 

Angular, # doz, $24.00........... 45&10¢ 
Door— 
Empire..........- ecccccccceses Um 

File and Too 
Cc. E Jennings & Co. Model col = 
ers.... ‘ 
Nicholson ile ‘Hol ders ‘and Pile son 
Gl cane te oe. seeece +2. 38 


Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6in , per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; 
10 in., $2.00. 
Cea. 4 acenduken doz. $1.°5@1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6 00; Heavy, $6.50 
Grass....... Nos. 1 3 4 


Dc ddsctcaece cee $1.50 1.76 2.00 

Common. .. #1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure ............+: 7 
Whiffletree,. ....... gudtadeeuad 1b. Lge 


Hooks ana Eyes: 
BrQ88.0..00....00 6+ + CORNEA 10@ 704 
Malleable fron a TORS @, 708 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Dooz Hook............ .. 60% 
Crown Picture ... ..50&104 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—see Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %4-inch: 


Competition. .......+. L14@ he 
8-ply Standard ,..... ft. 5 @6 e 
L-ply Standard....... ft. 8 @9 ec 
SE OMI E eis vcccees Jt. 9 @10 ec 
heply extra ...0...ceeft.- 11 @I1? e 


Cotton Garden, %-in., a : 


Low Grade ........ ign @7 c 
Fair quality.........+- ft. 8 @9I c 
rons— Sad— 
From 4, to 10...... eecescec cd Seen 
B. B. Sad trons..........lb. 34@334ec 
Chinese Laundry.......... lb. 5@5¥%e 


Chinese Sad............ 

Mrs. Potts’, per “set : 
Nos. 50 60 OS 
65a, *0C 60@ 65 3¢ 675@D80C 7ORT5EC 

New England Pressing.lb.. 314@3%e 


.. lb. 34@3% 


—— 
Soldering Copper ...e.... «s+. 18@,19 
DON WBicicxcccdccicus "20@21c 
Covert Mfg. iiicuetcnadicciaed .. 20&2¢ 
Smith & Hemeway Co’s Sets.... ....70 
-eeaaiascl 
Pinking Irons, ..d0z. 50@60e 


J ack Screws—“ee Screws. 
Jacks, Wagen— 


Covert Mfg. Co., Steel............6. 45224 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 
PN cHinudedadeceddenaesenone’ -- 60&10% 
2 ey 60&10% 
DL cccneceuncstoteeunens .40@40&10¢ 
Lane’s Steel.......... Sidanndae C066 ete 33448 
ettles— 


Brass, Spun, Plain......... ..20@25 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See — 
Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeners— 
See a Knife. 








Kniv 
Butoher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... -gg808 
Hartzell Cutlery Co.... ...... Wess 
Smith & Hemenway Co... vee 40 10% 
Hay and swe e Hay Knives. 
rn— 
Ft. Madison CurEasy, ee $3.25 


Ww ithington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; _ dj. Serrated, $2. 20: Ser- 
rated, $2.10; goupes No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee Nu. 2, $1.1 


Drawing— 
Standard List..... +00 20k5@ 704 10% 
Adjustabie ee woe eB! - 


Bradley’s. eccvescccecesen scones 
Cantelo’s F ‘olding.. so@s0ass 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 45, 46. .40&10¢ 





Jeanings | & Griffin ; - 66268 5% 
———. oscccceosces 70% 1082462 
Watrous........ ++. axaan tatu “evecesee te 
a kc 0 iideatise.<-. 20&5@25% 


"Way and Straw— 
Lightning. . «+ per doz. $5 00@65.25 
Iwan’s Sic le Me Piaccianes # doz. $10.90 
Iwan’s Serrated..... --a0. # d0zZ., $11.00 
cece ndadamsncessacnccass # doz, $8.50 

manne" 

Pe ichtinsceccccccceeecanss # gro. $15.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’.......0......d02. $2.00@3.00 
Wostenhoim’s ....°">/@ doz. $3.00@3.25 


Knobs— 
Base, Oreinch, Birch, or Maple, 

Rubber tip, GTO...+s0000-$1.10@1.20 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 30@33¢ 
Door, Mineral.,..........€02. 60@65e 
Door, Por. Jap’d.........d0z. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .. doz. $2.00@2.10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c...15% 
Picture, Sargent’s......... eeeveree-80R10% 


Lescss: Fit ether 


Ladd top Etc.— 


Goshen M “4 2,8. SOO sccced es oe 
Lane’s Store..... Stadadavdeeaaasetudud ad 25% 
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tee agg 


Myers “Noiseles, Store Ladders,......-50% 
nwadies— meciting— 


4 © ut, whi. CO -obccneebeee 
P Saw... ce eeceeeee DU 


Tubuiar— 
vee BOZ, 9455 Q4.75 
62 UZ. $4.20Wd.<5 


Lanterns— 
Aeguiar 1uowar,. 


Lijt Tubular..... 


een eee HUH LO@LO@ 105s 
Bull’s Eye Police— i 
NO. 1, 234 tcl... 00+ 000e 0088 50D?2.75 
No. 2, ge 82. 703.00 
Latches numb— 
Rogyin’s Latehes.........d0%. 30@33¢ 
Lawn Mowers— 
pee Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders. Cattie— 
Small w+... @uz. 50c; large, 55c 
Covert Mfg.Co..... a00gnbtneebese & 2% 
Lemor Squeezers- 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


ifters, Transom— 
Solid urip, Payson Mfg. CO.....+ +. 


eeeeenee 


20 
1.65 
1,30 


Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 
100 feet... 00.00+0-$2-20 
75 feet... : - 0081.80 

Ossawan Mills. : 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... ..3334% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, vo. 0 to 8 

Silver Lake Braide:t Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 

No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 


30% 
— Catinet— 
COCKE cis. ween SSA DISUEMES 


Door Locks, Latches, ”c.— 
(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. } 
Reading tiardware Co 
R. & E. 7: +» CO.see 
Sargent & Co.... 
Elevator— a: 
Btowell’S. ..........ssecsccveres gosencesuee 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron......- ER NPEBIOLES 
rg. Co. Wrt. Steel aad Brass... 
R.& &. Mfg. Co Greet ug 
Sash, &c.— 
Fitch's: 


Bronze and Brass.......--.+.++.+- 662% 
Iron......- ecccccce CUS 
ves’ Patent. ; 
eas and Brass.......s00+e+eee-- « 62by 
Iron seceeseesores 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........! 
Wrought Steel.....--cessesereseere 


V8ON'S SIVNAL. .....00 veesececessrerses 8U% 
Payson e Signal +++ ° 2 8CR1ORLOGTUS 


Miachines— __ Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without Augers, 
ren $2.00 
Common, Angular, Without Augers, 
2.25 
Without ameen* 
R.&E Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular, 
Improved No, 3.84.25 No. 1.85.00 
Improved No.4. 3.75 No.2. 3.38 
Innprove’. No, 5, 2.75 
— E ss 2.50 
fillers’ Falls o s:36 
Bnell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
ley Block 30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20% 
Moore’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... .25% 
ice Cutting— 


W ashing— 
Wayne American # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2.......@ doz. 28.00 
Western Star, No. 3........@ doz. 30.00 
Bt. Louis, No. 41 soeee@ doz. 60.00 
Mailets— 


Hickory.... seeeetecce eveees HIKS@508 
Lignumvtl®...cceeeeeeeess A5LIQiUS 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewouu, 
DOZeeseee--eses pophecocestrnos tree 
ts— oor— 
nah Steel (W.G. Co.) 


M: ttock 


s- 
icks anc’ Mattocks, 


Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 
Milk Cans-—“ce Cans, Milk 
Millis— offee— 
Euterprise Mtg. ERO: ssenps beenueste 25@30¢ 
National, list Jan. 1, 94................80¢ 
Parker’s Columbia and Victor@ 


f0& 10@680% 
Parker's Box and Side.....  .50&10@0¢ 
Swift, Lane Bros Uo......... 
Mincing Knives— 
see A nives, Mincing. 


Molasses Gates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Wioney Drawers— 
see Drawers, Money. 
™ wers Lawn— 
et prices are generally quoted, 
Cheap.. al! sizes, $1.90@1.95 
Good 


--ee. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
10 12 1h 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 4.50 4,75 5.00 
Continental..... $0 sucsbesesosenee -60& 10&5¢ 
Great American  6gsecesccece See 
Great American Ball Bearing. ..60&10&5< 
GRR OE CARE.-» one pees nscb eee oo... . TOSS 
ennusylvania........... nesees poacd 
Pennsylvania Golf 
Pennsylvania Horse........ he 
Pennsylvania Pony..........ss00. 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M.,S., C., K., T.....sc00++00070&5E 
Style A, all Steei..... vceeeceeees CORE 
Style E, Low Wheel............ .60&104 
Style E, High Wheel.,...... .70@10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list...50&5¢ 


eee wereeereeeeeeeee 


alls— 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20,1899 850° 10@85a104&10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &e. See Tacks, 


No.6 7 8§ 9 10 
25¢ 23¢ 22¢ V1¢ B1e....40R5% 
Ausable. ..28¢ 24¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢..50&10¢ 
C. B. K,,..25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢ 
Champl'in28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢.... 
40&10&5% 
Clintoa....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.... 
30&10&5% 
Maud S.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢ 50% 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢ 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 10¢ 18¢,. .25&10% 
Ameriean, Nos, 5 to 1 ® Bb 
Neponset,........Nos.5 to 10¢ ® m 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands... .per lb. 8@9c 


Picture 

1% 2 2% 3 3% in. 
Brass Head, .4,5 .60 .70 .95 1,00 gro. 
Por. Head. 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nut Crackers— 
see Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts— 5 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
_ Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, plain wv eeee eB. 70@4.80 
Hexagon, plain. .......+.3%4.90@5.00 
Square, C. T. & Ri. .0....84.I0@5.0 
exagon, C, T. & R. $5.°0@5.40 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U.S. or Nar, Gauge Slan'd. 
Square Blank ......6+++:.85.00@5.10 
exagon Blank.........- $5.30@ °.40 
Square Tapped - -$4.80@4.90 
Bosagee apped...... ..$5.1I@65.20 


Osrem- 


Best or Government...........lb. 644c 
MOU ccsccvecceness “ 000d 6 C 
PERS Re ...lb, 34c 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,...0.+«..234C 
In carload lots 4c lb. off f.0 b. New 
Yuin. 
Axie— 
Snow Flake ‘a ¥ 
1 pt, caus, per u0Z..........45 $3.90 = 
1 qt. cans, per doz . $4.80 % 
1 gal. cans, per (0Z...........315 00 
5 gal, cans, per doz............866.00) 8 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Vil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper. .40&10@/0@10@5% 
Tin or Steel .. .... CO@10 Q@604 10854 
ZINC ooccccececsvess COLLO@UE 1Ok54 
Paragon: 

Brass and Copper... .........40@10% 

Tien OF Bleek iccececcvcvcvecsé 

Zine. cee sceesevcses cesses. COGIOE 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1 

$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 20 
Malieable ammers’ Old Pattern, 

same list......... ° -o+- 50&10% 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co: 

Spring Bottom Cans...........70@70&10% 

Railroad Oilers etc,........- +» GU@60K 10% 

Openers— Can— 
Frenchoccceccesssccccccesesse +08. S5C 
Tron Handle....... oreeee OZ. 25@S7C 
Sprague, tron Hdle..per doz. 35@10c 
Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@3.0) 
Tip Top.........++ geesseses --per doz. $0.75 
National, ® gro. ......se00....$1.75@82.00 
Stowell’s .......+++++e+e0eDOr GOs. 35@45¢ 
Waldorf, ® gro. ....+...0+++ .. $8.65 


gg 
Nickel Plate. ........0.+0.-Per COZ, $2.25 
Silver Plate...+.......+.0..per dug. $3 50 


Packin 


Asbestos PN Bking. W ick ana Rune, 


16@15%e lb. 
Rubter-- 
Sheet, te Rennckd . vote evcceee@lee 
Sheet, C.U.8.. . sece eeveeeI@I5C 
Sheet, C. B.S... +. veeeee LO@Ihc 
Sheet, Pure Gum... ..... +6.60@70c 
She et. Red... .... sce. +2 veces S6@A0C 
Jenkins’ Standard, ® B 30¢....25@25a5¢ 
Miscellaneous-- 
American Packing.........7@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing. --13@I1hc lb, 
Jtalian Packing...........9@l£we lb, 
ME  sitberasi ans skun oecen eed 4@'c lb, 
Russia Packing....... --7@lle lb, 
Palls— Creamery 
8.8. & Oo., with gaiges.. No 1 $6.50; 
No. 2. ¢4.75 # doz, 
Gaivanized— 
Price per doz, 
Quart...cco. BW 
Water, Regular... 1.75 
Water, Heavy.... 3.40 
Fire, Rd. Bottom, 2.25 
Well... ccccocccses-e 8.40 


12 
2.00 
3.60 
2.50 


Mh 
2.2 
3.80 


gece 3.00 
Pans—__—Dripping— 
Standard cn +0 0c Ok 10@ 5042 0% 
ry— 
Common Lipped : 
No. 1 2 3 L 5 


Per doz. $0.60 .75 85 .95 1.18 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
10 $5.00; 20. $5.50; 30, $6.00 
Simplex, ® gro., No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
$34.59; 60 $39 00; 140, 833.00; 150, 
$87.50; 160, $43.00. 
Paper—Building Paper— 
Asbestos : lb. 
DURBIRAG DEE. .o5 ccccssses » 00000080 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x 0 inches. ..4c 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 
inch aneenacee annnvagae 
Mill Board, roll, 1-16 in. thick and 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 8q. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs. to roll........$0.40 
Medium wt., 30 lbs. to roll..... .$0.47 
Heavy wt., 40 lbs, tu roll.,......$0.60 
Medium Grades Water Proof 
Sheathing......+--+.....-$0.65@1.2 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 4% sq. ft. 
to 1D,, TOM. 06... 000000 $40.00@42.0 
mon Spe Roofing, 250 sq. feet per 


THE IRON 


AGE 


NOTE.— These goods are often sold at 
delivered prices. 
arred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.) ,tOn..$29.00@32.00 
2 ply, roll 103 8q. ft... 2.00000. d8Q@65e 
3 ply,roll 108 8q. fle.seeceee ee TMWSIC 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.)... .+.Tuve 
Nore.—Above prices o,ten include de- 
livery. 
K. x. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll 


aap 


BP Meads coxnksannnddnnchunevssoul pe.6 


; and and Emery— 
List Dec. 25, 1399.... 60@ 60k 10% 

Parers—- Appie— 
Advance... # doz. 
Baldwin. . # doz. 
Bonanza each $5.00 
Dandy each $7.50 
Eureka, 1» ie 
Family Bay State. . 
nudsun’. vittle sta 


$4.50 
35.00 


.. each $16.00 
.# doz. $L<.0U 
.. @ doz, $4,009 
Hudson's Kocking tabie....# doz $5.50 
Improved Bay State # doz. $27.00@30.00 
New Lightning # doz $5.50 
Reading 72 $4.00 
Reading 78 $7.00 
Turn ‘iabie’9s8.... $5.50 
White Mountain 00 


..@ doz. $5.50 

Pari G ‘ # doz. —! 

aris Gr per |b. 
Arsenic keys or casks . 114@12%e 
Kegs, 100 to 175 Ws.........12 @13 
Kits, 1h. 28, 56 Ib8.......00--13 @l14 
Paper boxes, 2 to 5 lbs @l. 
Paper boxes, 1 lb..... eae @l' 
Paper boxes, % lb @ié 
Paper boxes, %4 lb @16 

Picks and Mattocks— 
List Keb. 23, 1899. wee. 0@70L 10% 

Pigeons - Clay 
Markie’s Black Birds, f.o po. factory, 

ft asbend éécaptaeunbsees eoccee $8. 

see also 7raps, Target. 

Pinking lrons— 

See /rons, Pinking. 

Pins— Escutcheon— 
Brass seecccee ve esGO@608 10% 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85....... 60@60@10% 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Stanuard, 2-0 in a wvesceOMed at 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 i. .66 sevens 
FUCA sc ocses00s000s ceccccessoe COOR 

Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 

Tubes, &c.— Gal 1- 
Merchant Pipe. Black. Nis « 
ig to % inch........0+-56% 43% 
54 to 12inch ........,.64% 41% 

Boiler Tubes. Up 

Steel. 22 feet, 

1to 1% inch, inclusive, ...........4740% 

2% to 5 inch, inclusiv2............ 654 

1% to 2% and 6 to 15 ncehes,,.......60% 
r 


on. 

1to1% inch and 2% oe ....00..... ABMS 

1% to 94 inch. eevee 

234 to 1ginch..... ssceves 

Casiny, Cut Lengths. 
2toSinch....... sweee 

344 tos inch......... 

444 to 12% inch 

e ewer- 

Stanford Pipe and Fittings,2 to 2), in. 
New England ..... ....scccccee 20% 
New York and New Jersey....... 73% 
Maryland, Delaware, East Penn. 75% 
West Penn, and West Va,.......75% 
Virginti.serccs.e.oes.-sovereseees TBR 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky..........8 

' Carload lots are generally delivered, 


and Piane Ir —- 
Planee 254 Planes— eeP 


S.@ 8. 
. 514% 

57% 
ind csnbananieaeall 


pelenne. en £24 @L0810% 
Bench,First quality 45 £10@Lik 100-54 
Be nch. Second que 008 10@ 508 10854 
ley’s (Stanley K. & .. Co) 
wey 25% 109258108104 
Gage Self Setting . : 
iron P 

Balley’s (Stanley kt. & «. CO)........... 
25& 1 U@z5& 1 0& 105 

Chaplin’s lron Planes 
‘uiscellaneous Plaaes (Stanley k. & 1.. 
CO.). «2000 eveee- see SOK L0G@20&10&104 
5O0R1L0& lus 

Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 
WBS @I08 104:5% 
Behr BLOGS. ..20002000088 ninth éicduh BUS 
Stanley K. & L. Co... 20&10@20&10&10¢ 
L.& LJ. White 20R5@25% 
Pianters, Gorn, Hana. 

Kohler’s Eclipse............ -.# doz. $9.00 


Plates— 
Felloe.....+secenesssseesevesld Site 
Self-Sealing Pie Prates (S. 8. & Co.), 

doz. $2. 50% 


0 
Pliers. 
Button Pliers 


and Nippers— 
T5QI5A10L 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., $1.35@$1.45 


Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 
$1.75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 
Acme Nippers...... 50@50&5% 
Bernard's: 
Parallel Pliers, &6.....ccccccece 000-90% 
Paragon Pliers...... eesercccees - SORDE 
BE FOND 68ss caceccccecenes oe seed OV R5S 
Elm City Fence Piers. .......00..+0.35% 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 
American Button,,............75&10¢ 
Cronk’s..... eneees ec covccces esenasln 
Improved Button..........ce00 TOROS 
Stub’s Pattero.... 


12-in, 


oe eeeee ieee 


Heller’s Farriers’ N ippers, users, ‘ 
and fools 50@50& 
P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting liupers’” 
4 A 30@390&10% 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers. as 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds.....,.40¢ 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels. Won eee ees 
Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14.... 
Davis tron, Adjustable Nos, 6 to 49. 
DORIC O. .coseces 


ere. 
7 


$1.65 Pocket Levels TIRTORIO@TSE 108 


99 


ay 


May 1902 


Stanley R. & L.Co . .....40@4CR 102105 
Stanley’s Duplex ZO@WKOLi 05 
Woods’ Extension, ......ccccceceseees 43boe 


Poachers, Ege— 
Buffalo Steam Kgg Poachers 
No. 1, $7.20; No. 2, $11.00 
$11.00; No. 4,914.50. .....c0005 .see0s 


Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers... lb. 8 c@.. 
%-lb. papers........---. lb. 8%e@.. 
Ya-lb. PAPETS..ccccoceesld. 9 C@.. 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye 
Ft. Madison, Western 


Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists....... 25Q@ 2545 
Tower's 

Polish—Metal— 

Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (! 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $9.72, 

Prestoline Paste 

George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, ® 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; 46 tl boxes, ® 
doz, $1.25; | ® boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

G8 ik uid. 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
# gr. $12.00, 

Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; ® gr. $15.00, 

Wynn's White Silk, 4¢ pt. cans, # 

Wns 00.006000sapanie eeccce a sessccces eee 


doz., 
Ds a 


R 
N 


Sto 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ® cans .. 
. oe # D 10¢ 


Black Eagle, Liquid, '¢ pt. cans......... 
# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, 34 m cans. # gro. $9.00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. 310.00 5 
Joseph Dixon’s, @ gr. $5.70............ 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ........0..+..05+ 
Fireside ° - $2. 
Gem, # gr. $4.50. ........cc0eeee way 10% 
Japanese . $3.50 
Jet Black 3.50 
Peerless [ron Enamel, '¢ pt. cans........ 
# doz. $1.50 
sevcese Pach 70 
Black Silk, 4g ib ; # doz. $1.0 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box. ........8 doz.$0.75 
Black Silk,'¢ pt. liq -¥ doz.$1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 


seeess ee GTO. $7.00Q@$7.50 


e+e gr. 9 50@ 10.00 
2 Qt..ccercccccccccce JO 10. 11.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
ers and Diggers— 
See also Diygers, Post Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
see Parers, Potato. 
Pots— Glue— 
pS" Serre 
EEE 6 605 VAS se beach nesnccenecs 
Powder— 
'm Canisters : 
BS Bs GO ace césicascceccuainee 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each.........75¢ 
Rifle, 34-lb. each... ‘ 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. .....0. 
n Kegs: 
Duck, 6¥4-Ub. kegs... ..cccceee es G2:25 
Duck, 1234-W. kegs......0.0.006 .B425 
Duck, 25-VO keg... cc cces vee GO 
Rifle, 644-lb WO Decctatevcesd $1.25 
Rifle, 1244-lb, kegs... ......0004..$2 25 
Rifle, 25-UD. kegs... ce. ccee ce 0G UO 
Kirg’s Semi-Smokeless: 
Keg (25 ® bulk)........ guecvecveces 
Halt Keg (124 B bulk) 
uarter Keg (64 bulk) ........ 31.90 
Case 24 (1 cans bulk)..,,...... + BS. 
Half case :1 ® cans bulk) $4 50 
King’s Smokeless: SnotGun Rifle 
Keg (25 ® bulk)...... $12 00 
Half Keg (1244 bulk) 6.25 
uarter Kes" (64, B bulk) 8,25 
ase 24 (1 @ cans bulk)..14.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bIk)7.25 


Presses— 
Pruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. U9.........00.....20@25% 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20 00..........50¢ 
Morrill’s No 2, per doz. $22 50 

Pruning Hooks and 
Snears—see Shears. 
Pullers Nail- 
020050% 


Cyclops.......- 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00... 


33 ( 
Pearson No, 1, Cyclone Spike Poller’ 
each 350.00 cccccess DOS 
srecsece... S0R1NG 


IIIs 0 690d» cdgeddeces ‘ i 
Scranton, Case Lots: # doz $18.00 


No, | (large), # doz. $5.50; No. 2(large), 
oo No 3(small), #».0; No. 2-B (large), 
0; No. 3B (small), $*.00; No, es 
(large), $450; No 3-D (smali) $4.00, 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 2, ca e lots. doz $6.00 
Diamond B, No, 3, case lots. ® doz $5.50 
Giant, No. 1, # doz. $18; No. 2, $14.50; 
Beit ea seas gavnes .-. 40% 
ulleys—Single W I— 
Inch y 8 2 2 - 3 
Awnin $0.45 670) 95 
re 2 24 ww 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Solid Eye,..... 
doz. $1.86@1.50° 
£9.65 90 1.2% 
1% 1% 2 
~ 25 30 
2% 2 
io 4 6 


F ob 60 
1%4 2% 
A 0 


1.10 
Ceiling or End, Antl-Friction 60% 
Dumb Waiter, Antt-Friction, ..60&10¢ 


Hay Fork. Anti-Fricton, 5-in, Wheel, 


Wynn's: 


lack Silk, 5 ® pail..... 


+000 4d% 
-» 40% 


Corser eetae 


..doz, 


“a . 1% 
anpeoolee $0.30 


# dos. $12.00....... 
Electric Light 608 
Side, Anti-Friction...... ++0+80K10% 

Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End per doz., 1% in., 18¢ : 2in., 16¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
doz. 134 in., 12c.: 2 in., 15c. 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 134in., 18c.; 2 in., 15k6ce. 








May 22, 1502 THE IRON AGE 
Acme..... .18/in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ Double Action, 44 calibers... ....$1.65' X Cuts, list Jan. 1,'99.....6.0....00..%0% 
Common Sense, 134 in... @ dow. 18¢; | AULOMATIC .......00 secneeesseeeeS3-10 , Simonds’ : 

2in., | Hammerless...eoes+1+++0+ +029 000083+60 | Circular Saws .50% 


Fox-Ail- Stoel, Nos. 3 and 7, 2\ain...... 


# doz. 25¢ 

ee Oe BE. cctsin cases eoee @ OZ. 20¢ 

Extra for Plated Fin'sh. ..,# doz. 20¢ 
Extra for Anti-Friction 


Br -nze 
Bushin, -# doz 1%¢ 


Grand Rapids All Steet Noiseless 40% 
Ideal No. 13... cose # doz.. 16¢ 
Hinge. RES: € sin i ie, 808 
Yo roy n 1 S n. ‘4 
St: 7 oe = aed r 5 ; 2in., 19¢ 
1 — hindi tes — 
Chai ees deus wean « oQ net % 
Pitcher Spout......« 5@T5L10% 
WO cc vins ciel wba ease *50@.50e 10% 
Pump Leathers. “Lower and Plunger 
Valvee—Per gro.: 
Inch.. 2 244 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
inch... 3 38% «=3ly 3% 4 
$3.30 8.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Burnes Dbl. Acting (low list). 50% 


Flint & Wailing’s Fast Mail (low list).30* 


lint & Walling’s Pitcher meee eeesses 15% 

Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. Hf. Co.,.... 20% 

Mver’s Pumps. low list. ...0.....00+- ++ -50% 

Myers’ Power Pumps..... Gbatede senses Sie 

\iyers’ Spray Pumps...... hoe nicnhc “U&10% 

Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Non- 
chokable, P. & L. Block Co........+« 30% 
Punches— 


Revolving (/, tubes)...d0z. $3.75@4.25 
Saddlere’ or. Drive, good, .doz. 65@70e 
Spring, single tube, good quality. . 


$1. 65@1 75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive... .50% 
Bemis & Cort 3 ——— RR evesesstscuvbe Soe | 
vemis & Call Co,’s Spring. ....-....... f 
Morriil’s No. | (A.B, A , fon. $15.00 ..506 
NO. 2, B dow. B22. ...- eee eee coccesee We 
No. 2, Metal. } doz. $45 i vieaty saedee SiG 
Rench Punch, each, "BtO.00 000 000000. 508 
Niagara Hollow Punches....e+-.++::+: 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches.. .........55&10% 
Steel Screw, > & K. 5 eS w aes how 40% 
4 llow, . le eeececs 
Tnners’ Hollo 1 aians | 


eee Solid, P.. 8. & W.Co., # doz., 
l.4 


ail— Barn Door, &c.— 
cast lron, Barn Door; Fiange Screw 
Holes for kd. Groove Wheels: 
be 56 4% In. 
$1.70 $2.10 $5.00 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels : 
Small. Med. Large. 
$1.60 1.5 z.70 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Brased Wr't ron, ft.644c 
Shaing Door, lron Painted... .244@3ec 
— Door, Wrought Brass, la 
cooes. UD. 360. 30% 
cronk’s Double’ Braced. Steel tail, x 










anes’ Oo. oe +. 
Lanes’ Standar.!. # luv ft 


100 ft.. ‘Linch... 






Lawrence Bros’ a 
Meck inney’s None Better.. 
McKinney’s Standard. . 
Stowell’s Cast Rail ... 
Stowell’s Steel Rail, Piain 
Stowell’s — Bracket, Plain 








ake 
N 2 ~4 , Malleable Rakes: 
= 2 th 16-tooth 
Shank... 810 1.60 1.75 1.85 


Socnet... .$1.65 1.30 1.95 2.10 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
‘ast i crcsice «gi locochex 


Malleable........++... 70@10@75@5% 
Lawn Rakes, Metal iad per doz., 

20 teeth....... 2000010 +83.25Q@S.50 

2h teetle. ... 00.64.2204. -83.60@3.75 | 

Fort Madison Red Head Lawn. ....$3 25 

Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn..... $3.00 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth........ 

# doz. $4.00 


Kobler's: 
Lawn Queen, 2U-tooth, ® doz... ...83.60 
Lawn Queeé 2, 24-tooth, #@ doz, ....§3.75 
Pa agoa, %0-tooth, # doz....,.....82.85 
Paragun, 24-to -th, # doz,.........83.00 
Steel Garden, 14-¢ Soth, # doz.....$3.00 


Malleable Garden, !4-tooth® doz. $2.25 


s, Horse— 
viaseP : +675 
Heller Bros. ........... 06 -T0R5% 
McCaffrey File Co Horse Rsps. 608 10&5% 
New Nicholson Horse Kasp..... -T0&10% 

R: also Files. 


Razors— 
Boracie.......-- 
Fox Razors, ‘No. ‘2. 


Fox Razors, No 44, 


% 
.? doz. $20.00) ee 
vd z $24,006 33 


Fox Razors, No. 82, Plating, ® dos \Z = 
Silberstein: 
carbo Magnetic.....................8'8.00 
Griffon, No. 05...... Oe eeeeersresecsceh DU 
GE, OE is vnc «bee ccdete vcecd $12.00 
All other itazors.. . seeeereeess 40% 
safety Razors.. soerceeee MUS 


Razor Strops— 
hee Strops, Razor. 
ee Fishing— 
Hendiryx Aluminum, German Silver, 
Gok Bronze, Silver, Rubber, mb 
and Salon, Single Action, Mult ply 
ing ant dua truple, alisizes. ... 
fendryx Single Action Series, ‘eae’ 
and PN, 202P and PN, 102 PR ant 
PRN, 202 PK ant PRN 304 P and 
Dy }0304P anil PN, 502 and 502N, 
802 an: 802N, 0° 2084N, Competitor. 50% 
fleniryx Multiplying anil vadruple 
Series, 3004N and PN, anc PN, 
2904N, 2004 Pand PN,00290¢ PN, 0924 
and 0622N, 5009N and PN......40&106 


Bhakespeare, Style C....00..ceccecceceeseD5% 
r 
Registers —n2, 1901. 
Black Jap.. eysenevers<asgiiien:d ee 
Write Jap... seeee giéiies cone | SOR 
EE. ccundnesi Gk scbesdiens f 3% 
Nickel Plated........... settee LOS 
Electro Plated... yay 
There isa good — of trregularity in| 
prices af | 
Revol ae— 
Sinwle Action s.r eeeeees R5@I ec 


Double Action except | 44. calibers. 21.50 


phiddies, Crain or Sand— 
lé6in. per doz eneanneseoeian naa 25 


17 in, per dOZ..... .-seccee82.25Q$2.50 
18 i per doz.. eee. 50Q$2 75 
ngs an ingers— 
os.ang linger 
2% 3 Inch. 
Ee vy 80 0.90 0.95 dos, 
Copper....... 1.10 1.25 1.50 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $'.00@'.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz, 55@60e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Tron, c 75@80e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers... per doz. $0.60@ 65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #6.00@6.25 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $1.00@,1.10 

NR I, oo cccccccscccas # gro. $6.00 
~— PEI 0 uscssncisddwie ® doz. $3.50 

ivets and Burrs— 
» SOE 10@, 508 19854 


79@ 708 10% 


CR eco cudkeeess 
Tron or Steel: 
Tinners’ ...... 
Miscellaneous . .- 70@Ok10% 
ivet Sets—See Sets 
gasti ng and Baking 
—See Pans, Roasting an 
ating. 
Rolle 
Acme. Stowell’ 8 Anti-Friction . 
Rarn Door, Sargent’s list 
Cronk’s Stay. 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff. win 4 
I aesthetics 334% 
Stowell’s Bara Boor diay: "doz. $1.25 


Jes 





oo 

| manthe? 7-16 in. and a 

tar-edor untarred.. b, 1346c 
EEE cin. ta ueeees &%-inch e wh ec 
Manila..... 4 and 5-16 inch Ib. 1444c 
Manila, Hay, "Hide and Bale 

Bale Rope, Medium and 

Coarse 
Sisal.?-16 in.and largerlb. 10 


lb 13¥%c 
@10%4e 


| Sisal ...........34-inch..lb. 104@1 %c 
Sisal .i4 and 5-16 in. .. “Wb. 11 @l1%ec 
Sisal, Hay. Hide and 


Bale Ropes, Medium 

and Crs... 
Sisal, , ge Medium 

Be BOOK ccccsccec 
Cotton Rope: 


Ib. 10%@, 10%c 
IA@ Mac 


Best . ....\4-in. andlarger lb, 1344c 
Medium . .44-in. and larger Ib. 11 c¢ 
Com. ...0- sq-in. and larger lb. 9 c 


Jute Rope: 
Thread No. 1, 4% in. and up lb. 6c 


Thread No. ¢,%4-in. and up lb, 6 ¢ 
Yarn, 4 in “and canes lb. 4L¥%e 
Wire roe 

Galvanized ....cc.cccccccces + SOLES 
' , | _, UE RRNGE Ce cece ccc SOMME 

Ropes, Hammock-— 
Dw od OS, are 00 AS 
Covert Saddlery Works.. - B0&5s 

¢ | Rules— 

BPOU ac 6 cc 6eseniceses 60@60# 10% 
NS Rs 35L10@35€ 108 10% ‘ 
Chapin- -Stephens Co, 

POE, raccancesscicce 60 260& 10% 

ers ..35&10@: 35& 10104 
NONE dca cdccccarccedeuced 50&10¢ 
Lufkin’s Lumber... ...00..4.--+- 50&104 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 

DOM WOE caeh 00060 ogece sess 60@80&104 

Lp ee” ee 7 85@35 10&10% 
Upson Nut Co.: 

xwood.......- 6N@AOE 10% 
BOOM iwoss cass ~..735@10@35810810% 


ad trons—See Irons, Sad. 


and an? Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 

Sash Cords—sSee Cord, Sash. 
ash Locks—see Locks, Sash. 
ash Weights— 

see Weiyhts, 

Sausage St e Sturvers or Fill; 
ers—~ Stuffers or 
Sausade. 


Saw Frames--Se Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—ee Sela, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Jools. Sain, 
aws— 
Atkins: 
Circular..... -.. piedebsdiwnta 50@50&10¢ 
Baad - pans ssonanesseaeeesves we iaee 
ross Cuts. © 00s -ceerees 54 
Mulay. Mill and Drag. sececeeeee. SORLNE 
Ce OT BOW on nce cccceccccccccccccce 40% 
Wood Saws .. ....... oo oncecnes 40% 
Bland. (ompaee, BO ...cccccccs cece 4 
Diamond Saw and Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws............... 25% 


| Disston's : 













Circular Solid and Inserted Tooth.50< 
Band 2 co 14 tm. wide............. - -60% 
Bard 14 tO 134..00-eeeeecceeeeress os .00 708 
Crosscuts.... ..+- ~A5@458:105 
Narrow Crosscuts..... 50&10¢ 
Mulav, Mill and Drag. 50% 

Framed Woodsaws.. N@asarige 
Woodsaw Blades.... -40@40& 764 


Wootsa'v Rods. _........ 25¢ 
Hand TORIC OE 12, 99, 9, 4100, 
Ds, 120 06 Beoccgcs 2562587! 4 
Hand Saws, Nos 7 07, 107, 8, 6 
0, 00, Combination.. 30@3087K4s 
Compass,Keyaole,&c.. + 25@25&7'6% 
Batchor Saws and Blades. .35@35&7'¢¢ 
Cc. E. Jennings & — Bis 
Back Saws... 
Butcher Saws gees 
Comoass and Key Hole 
Frame Ww 


Wood 4aw Blades........... 
Millers Falle: 
Bs a cane qnencncsccess 
Star Saw Blades...... coccerees 
Peace : 
Cireularana Mill..... ee. eceese 
Cross Cuts. list Jan.1,’99.. 
' ann Panel and Rip...... ec ccece 
ichard-on : 
Cireular and Mil .......... coumsene . 50% 
Haud .304 





&ec 





Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35% 
Man Cross Cuts.. 408108 
Gang Mili, Mulay and “Drag Siws..50% 


IC po etiapeeriey 
Back Saws. ndéeees . Bases ot 
Butcher Saws.... ...... S5.@80& Te % 
Hand Saws................ . 25 O23 746% 
Compass, Keyhole, &c - 25225 74% 
Wood Saws ......... . B5@IH&7To% 
Hack Saws— 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. ..............s eedaae 25% 
I ttt os dented tidcaridecesiaull 3% 
Haek Saw Frames.. Pa 
C. E. Jennings & Crs 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180, 
or 
Hack Saws. Nos. 175, 180,330, ¢ om- 
cwadaxhede ‘vecnasneae 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames... ..... 45% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw “lades............ 245% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades.........15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades......e0...... 25% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames ...... 20% 
Scroll— 
A a rr 25% 
Barnes’ Scroli Saw ee 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


withont boring attachment, $18; 

with bor! me attache nt, $20......,20% 
Lester, comple’e, $10.00........... 15&10% 
Rogers,complete. $4.00. see soe 1 SR1OS 

Scale Beams— 

See Beams. Scale 

Scales— 
Fomily, Turnbull’s,.......80@30#10% 
Counter : 


Hatch. Platform. Woztohlbs.doz$5.50 
Two Platforms, % 0z to 8 lbs.doz, $14 
Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70@1.90 


Union Platform, Striped$1 85@2.15 
Chatilion’s : 


Bs dctavescenseese uneda cuneate 254 

I anti cdii cecaaandad avéaeecesse 

Grocers’ Trip Scales . ake: coe 
Pelouze Scales—Househoid, Counte*. 


Confectionery, Postal, Ice, &c....... Ft 
“TheStandana” Portables .........-.- 43% 
‘TheStariard” R. R. and Wagon... .50% 

Scrapers— 


Box. 1 Handle ........d0z $2.25?.50 
Box. 2 Handle.... ... doz. $3.75@4.00 
Ship, “No. 1, doz $3! 50; No 2. 
2 25@2.40 

“nage Box Scraper (8S. R. & L. Co.) 
bebbegdeeteccnss encosgues 30@30&104 


Screens, Window, and 


Frames— 
Renaeaee Ww Waiew Screens...... MAQ*0K5% 
Flyer Pattern Window Screen. .60@50&5¢ 
MaineWindow Screen Frames .40&1025% 
Perfection Window Screens..... 60@ 005% 


Philli Window Screen F rames 
- . 60R10&54 


Porter’s Hummer Window Screens. 
ANAK &5t 

Porter’s Klondike Window Screens .. .. 
~ aoe 

Wabash Spring Adj. een . 50g 
See also Doors. 


Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers, Screw. 


Screws— Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in , $3.00@3.25; 
1%. $3.50@3.75: 1%. $4.00@4 50 
Bench, Wood, Beech. .doz. $3.50%2.75 
Bind. We0G..<ccec: vce 


- SOEEQ ION 
Hand, R. Bliss Mfg Co.. ~35% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
49, bd: 5@..% 
Coach and ‘Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
CRS ON. ncnsduccsenideus ..15@...% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. i. *81.60@10@...% 
Jack Screws— 
Standard List... -7T5@ 754108 





Millers Fills. ceccces ee SORIORIOS 
Millers | Roller . cuts .50&104% 
P..S.& V e .142 0@ 0K LOE 
Giow.. wenuenge 1 +++. 2708108 
Machine— 


List Jan. 1, 
Flat or Round Héad, Tron.50@50e 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass50@s0d 4% 

Set and Cap- 


ae Steel) .... coee. sth 
Sq. Hd. Cap.. Gahtdidviccedadosee 
ex. Ad, Cap Wade nde waetee cena 65% 
Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap .......... 60% 
ood— 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 


Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, iron............. 37\4@90% 
Round Head, iron...........85@374% 
Flat Head, Brass ....... 85Q@87\4% 
Round Head, Brass,...... ++-38244@ 35% 
Flat Head, Bronze........ 7 75@ 30% 
Round Head, Bronze. seas 146@77\4% 
BOD BI occ bb 008s 008s: 8744 @90% 

Nore.— Extra 0@i0&5¢ often given. 


eh Saws—See Saws. Scroll. 
hes— Per doz 

Clip oy Pattert, Graee..occceccs $4.25 
F ul Polished Clipper.. athdeee $4.75 
eae itmioeae’ eeaseeesiccesecesecutlt OO 
CI icc nvacniettiens $7.50 


Wood and Bush oe seccccce vee Gh.50 
Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaihs, Scythe. 


Seeders— Raisin— 
STDs ccecescce- ceccecncsceve 5@30% 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 


Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hadle.,10 Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Tools, . 

doz. $2 .50@2.60 


Atken’s Sets, Aw! and Tools 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.... ....50&10&104 
Fray’s Adj. Tool H dis... tos. 1, $12; 2, 
$18; 3, $12; 4,89; 5, $7............. 
Millers Falls Adj. Toot dia, No. 1, 
Siz; No. 4, $12; >, $15 .... 15&@10 
Staale ¢ Excelsior : 
No. 7.50; No. 2 $4.00: No. 3, 
Sih a eek srienkone $4 30&1 08108 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madieon Rakes, Shovel and Hoe.... 
# dos......$9.00 


i3 
Nail— 

I no cd astvcang --per gro. $2.50 
hound, Blk. and Poi., assorted..... 

gro. $1.80@2.60 
Octagon be - gro, $4.2 25Q@h. 75 
Knurled, Good... ... gro. $5.00@6.50 
Buck ep a Ee 276% 
Cannon's Diamond Point, ® gr. $12. 25% 
MAYROW'S...-ccc0ee o-ocecses. per gro. $9.00 


Snell’s Corru vated, Cup Pt. ver gro, $7.50 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt....per gro $7.50 


vet— 
Regular list........0....70@ 70@10@5% 
Atken’s: Saw— 
Genuine. ............. 8 doz. $5.50@6.00 
Imitation.. ..........@ doz. $3.00@3.10 
Atkin’s, : 
Gr sidctddcncees saacatiadsadeudel 10% 
Adjustable.,...... enahEe aoseneecceues 408 
Bemis & Call Co’s.: 
SEnthkednalnnedeeveunscoodanaed 20% 
Hammer, new Pat........... :.-....- 454% 
Plate.. ak dalwaaieteesuseicudieuensaee 
Spring Hammer......... de cequd ee 
Disston’s Star and Monarch. Wéudeneucus 25¢ 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00......... ... 10% 
Nos.3 and 4,0roes Cut, $80.63. ined 
BGk Gh, BIO, ccccdeseccececcossse 
Nos. 10,11, 95, $15.42... .......... 2 SG 
No. 1 Old Stvie, 10.09... vengucae 
Taintor Positive, ® doz. $19 ..........60% 
Sharpeners, Ratte= 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.. oes OO 
Smith & Hemenway Co ...... T&S 
Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.40... ..25@33%8 
Sharpeners, Skate— 
Eureka Skate Sharpener......# doz. $2.00 
Shaves, Spoke— 
TON. cee. senses: -o-edoz. $1 00@1 95 
Wood.. sonccce-- - 402. $1.75@2.09 


Bailey *s (Stanley R.&L.Co). .. 
50@ 50&10&10% 





Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00............ 15&104 
ears— 
Cast fron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best .. ..$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro, 
Good...... $13.00 15.00 1700 gro. 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality, “—- aaa eade 70@ 70k 10% 
Nickel.... .60@60e# 10% 
Fair. qual. WR a uous « «+ 30Q@S80B54 
Nickel.........75@?5104 
Tailors’ Shears...... . 40@,08 10% 
Acme Cast Shears.. 40@408454 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears ; = 
Wilkinson’s Hedge. . wait 
Wilkinson’sSheep........... 1900 list,” 50% 
Tinners’ Snips— 
GR I  iisccdincsccccqsdvel 104 
Steel Laid Blades.. ccs ccc IOS 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Rerlin.. 
10@10& 104 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co's. 7 to 10 


Sespare Cas tadexi«s 





a Oi cudsédecsunnvebscesens sie 

Pruning Shears and Teoie- 

Cronk’s Grape Shears, . 

Cronk’s Pruning Shears... ...-..... satay 

Disston’s Combined Pruninj Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $15.00..... 5@ 2581048 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. $12.00 


25.925&10% 

John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 
Pruning Shears,all ura: 8. .40@40&5% 
Orange Shears + 50&10g: 5X 20% 
Grape ..40&10@5046 
Tree Prunes... .--. cece cececcecece 756 
Nag'ey’s Pruning Shears.. O&54 
ee A er a Le 


Siheaves-titding Door- 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction................! 
Patent Koller Hatfleld’s, Sargent’s list, 

75k 10&10% 





BORING... .cccsscee . T0&10@754 
R. & K. list. 334s 
Wrightsville. Hatfield Pattern.. Se 
Sliding Shutter—_ 
Reading tia swale dian Shaan eae 
2 Ginx ccndaevectuenede Gimameie 
Sargent’s list............. Boe iesgnt 


Shells—_ Shells, Empty— 
Bras She ts, Empty 

First quality, all 7 anaes. HORSE 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 aeokse 


Paper Shells. Empty : 
Aeme. Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic '0, 12, 16 anc ae qnaee ae 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, Ree 
Bi at r, Yellow Rival, 10, 12, 13. and 
St A ccnduadtets Geesdceueaveceds 
Climax. Union, League, New Rival | 
10 and 12 gauge.. -25% 
Climax Union, League. ‘New Rival. 
14, 16 and 20 ~ (87.50 lat). .20¢ 
Expert Metal Lined and Pigeon 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauee.. . 3344a54 
Shells, Loaded - 
Loaded with Black Powder.....0@54 
Loaded with Smok less Powder, 
medium grade. : Lid 10% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder. 
high grade, ee. AOB1IOR 10854 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. 0. b., Pittsburg. 


MN icadescetmanadidusece per keg $3.60 
a ias dddehittdedemias’ per keg 3.35 
*~ 8,all sizes,  inescdas $3 60 
ot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. $1.35 
Drop, B and larger, per '25-1b. bag ; 
$160 
Dua Sl «+ - $1.60 
Chilled, 25 lb. bag......... cocece. $1.60 


Dust Shot, 25-lb. baa. Neweceeeéence 
Markle’s Chilled. . os 
mond Chille cect 







Association list, March, 1902...... 40 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@ 11.50 


Buffalo Metallic Blued,.S 
14%16 16&18 
$12.90 $13.80 


3.8. & Co., ® gr.: 
18&20 
$15.00 


44 
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— 


F J. Meyers’ Mfg. Os 
Eclipse. a . -# gr. $11.06 
Electric Light. icbubssecepane # gr. $11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine a? gr. $12.50 
No Name, Hunter’s.......... # gr. $11.00 
Standard # gr. $11.00 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters.. 
# doz., $2.00 . 220K 
Sievos, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 


ere | 16 18 20 
Black. full size...$095 98 1.00 1,10 
Plated, full size .$!.05 1.08 1.10 1,20 
Black, scant. $0.78 80 83 


Sieves, ‘Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 


Mesh 18, Nested, doz. ......$0.6! 5@0.75 
Mesh 20. Nested. doz... ssccee 100 ae 
Mesh 2),, Nested, doz ....: {90@ 1.00 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list ........... wae. AEQIG9 
notTs.— There 1 A entire uniformity 
lists used by job St 1 
Wrou ght eel— 
New Era, Galv’d and Enameled,, : oes 


New Era, Painted .........+-.0++++ & 10% 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., Gatvanized.......- 50% 
L. & G. Mfg Co. Fnameied.........-- -50% 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Tron. ..cceveescecsee eel Ihl0@75% 
Malleable Iron.. -L08 10@50% 
BON ...c0cc000 coeee le A@40K10% 
Slate Factory Shipments. 
“D” Slates.... ..-- se. 50@10k10E10% 
Unexcelled, etc., Noiseless Slates .60 





& 8 tens % 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates..cud& 
7 tens &5¢ 
Wire Bound.. se eeeerereene «DOE 1OES 1% 
W 1 BORD . cccccccendeses 29000698 5% 
ne Cutters See Cutters. 
licers, egetabie— 
8. rling $ 2.00 o0secesee ecccccccce ccctey 
Snaps, Harness— 
Gi TMAN..... seccccces..eAI@W10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
veruy.. ecceescccecccccces . Bu&ZS 
High Grade o ceecccccerececoce cone ADRZ% 
§ JOCKOY.....6000 55 pdsks scenseneene 4&2 6 
Trojan. ....e---00s 60 pnetovasshawed 4524 
Vamke@e.... .ccccsccccccecssccsccess 35 25 
Wen, OLIOR....000+0sneennvesnves SUG 2K 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
Crown..... oseuen ose +00 BUS 
GermMa, ..e-s: sores 
Model. ... ..-cccessccsecces 
Triumph.....-+..+- 





W. & «. T. Fitch Co.: 


BristOl ..-...00-+-ccccescescceccee 40810% 






RAMIED:<n00nseeee- coccccccccccecee OURSS 
GerimMan......-+++ neces eesedeegeu 4U% 
National..........- oveccccescep --0eS ORES 
Perfect..... oc cccvecceccccececoccoess 
Clipper. ....... S aeeneeeeibaliad ** Soa5e 
MORAIA;. cxescehenskeeenae cccccee cSUB 
Security......+++ Oc -evcecccaccovceccses 40% 
Victor.. i occceccccee ORF 
° dd ommun y: 
Bo: 6 Badl.....52 vessce,--2e8S@O5& 0% 
So'id owire.. "B5&10.0N: LO 1S 
Sargent’s Pat jut Guarded ...... 6634&10% 
naths— 
pope paeebeseeeanwnp 50@ 50K 10% 
Snips, Tinners’—see Shears 
. Soldering trons— 
See I Roo thbidoring. 


Spoke Trimmers— 
see en ad 
ns an orKkxs— 
Spoons jer Plated— 
Good Quality...+++.50&10@60k10k5% 


Cheap. ....0+++++s. . 10@ 60k 10% 
International Silver Co.: 
= ——- Bros. and kogers & Hamil- 


apnbhboeecbes $n bbesben nae cben 40& 10% 
Rogersé Bro.. William Kogers Eagie 
Brana. ......02--ccce sserseee ooo 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. occccs cc sOUh 
Wm. Rogers & Son..... wesendeend -0& 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo. «1, Kogers Co. 
Silver Plated Flat Ware............. 
No. 17 Silver Piated Ware .......60&lu% 


Miscellaneous— 
German Silver... ..60@10@ i0& 10k 10% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 

Yukon Silver 
Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers Co 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special list 





1_ &10% 
Tinned Iron— 
SE, . oxinstaand oo. .seeper gro. L5@5sc 
Tables. ...seseeesee ner gro. 400@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
eaten... ee . ncccetioseeeun 
Btar (Coll)... .. 2.0. eee og eee see aes oe 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in....#® doz. $1. arn. 25 
Victor (Coll). ...0...seee-..-.--- DOR L0&108 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
1% in. and Wider: 
Black “ Le Bright, Tis iases s waa 
woe abees eceeee oeccs 
Painted ‘Sei ‘Spr ings : 
1% r2x 26and smaller,per pr L8@58ec 


1%x22298 perpr...... --.. 6@6Ic 
1% x3x28and narrower, per pr. 
2746@80c 
Cliff’s Springs : 
I. on: engsnddegseseetennenesenel 10% 
BORE. 0. cccccvccccsoves ssse pair, 50 


Pole..per pair, ‘Sé in. “3. ide % > $1.2 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 


ee ee .25@ 
Philadel hia No. 1, # doz. 812; No. 2, 
4 eo & » $24 sithemwendgooesqensnned 

uares 
Nickel plated.. -t List Jan. 5, 190? 


Steel and Iron... | eee cer ccg I @I5E 10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try mer oh and T- 
PEE scosceciegetet Oct 10@,70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares a T-Bevels. 
Disston’s Try Sq, and .. Beve's... «608108 
Winterbottom's Try and Miter.. 


s9&10 es CIOR 108 
Rqueezers- Lemon— 

Wood, Common, gro.. No, ¥. $5.% 
@35.69: No 1. $€.25Q@$6.50. 








THE 


Wood, Forcelain Lined. 
CHOGD  iiccvds..c0ceh 
Good Grade.........d02. $2.00@3.50 

Tinned Iron.......++++.d02. $0.75@1.25 

Tron, Porcelain Lined Gos. $2.90@3.25 

Jennings’ Star......... # doz. $1.85@1.90 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind. ... 
Electricians’ 


$2.00 2.76 


eccccce.» old. 6@SGC 
, Association liat....... 
S010 C10R 10% 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Report, 
Poultry Netting. Staples.... 


per lb.. 
S4@svc 
80104 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... 
Steels, Butchers’ 


Foster Bros’. ... 
Hartzell Cutlery Co 






C. & A. Hoffmann’s........ er eeesee esses 
Steelyards...............25@25&10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’. ..,.....0....-40Q40 10% 
Gardner Die Stocks N\< b. Baceneneens suse 50% 


Gardner Die Stocks, ar size- 
Green River. - 

Lightning Screw PFiate. . 
Little Giant... . ‘ 
Re ce’s New Serew Plates...._. 25307 
Curtis Rev og Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 


Ston 
"Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, ') inch, $8.90 per 
gro., |Z inch, $10, J 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond S.8....¥% gro. aul 





Lamoilie 8. 4 .......... # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. 8....# gro. 39.00 
Green Mountain S. S....® gro. $6.0)! 
» xtra Indian Pond 3. S.#® gro. 87.50 / 2 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..#® gro. 37.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. $4.5) 
Leader ~ed End 8.S....% gro $4.50 
Balance of 1y01 list 384% 
Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago g, heel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Ge.n Corundum Oil, Double Grit... +2 US 
——: Axe, single or Double 
Tib. vce. eee 
Gem Corundum Slips... 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 
Pike Mfg. Co. i901 list: 
Arkansas Stonc,No. 1,3to5! 








# D 
in.$2.89 





Arkansas Stone. No. 1,5‘etoSin. $2.50 
Ark ensas Slips N . 1... ..6 -34.00 
Lily White Washitaidt.8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.i to8in .... s0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8i1..50¢| > 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢{» 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8iu..30¢ 
Ra SPEED, 000000 c0bsnrcoese vU¢g 
Rosy Red Slips........ socsusasy --.90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... -. 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... ......... 70¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list) .... .... 25% 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... ® Bb vets 
Hindostan No, 1Small ...... ‘em Wess 
Axe Stones (all kinds) .......... 
Turkey Ui: Stones,ex.5 to3 in. # aoe) % 
ueer Creek a | 4to8in.....2W¢> 
Queer Creek Slips. . ‘ wu¢ J 
Sand Stone........-...-. .. 


SS do wacn os uheieneniectnceseetensss 
Navural Grit Carving Knife Hones, | 
utck Edge’ Pocket Knife Hones, iS 

RP SE Pe ee WO {> 
Mounted Kitchen Sand “ht % 
sa6 oeawenee 1s 
Tanite Mills : 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
MPOTNEND .ncccascocsecscces ccbetes 25@30% 
Stops, Bench— 
Millers Falls... . 15810% 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. ik $10.00. 50% 
Mo- lis, No. ee Re ines dss 2 dtes 12050% 
Stops, Window 
RON Wr Wee ccensensens.ce senate 


- 20 25R5S 
Stove Boarda— oe 
See Boards, Stove. 
Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz.75¢ 
straps, Box— 


Cary’s Universal case lots........ 20&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points.,..doz. 55@65c 


Socket... case. occeceseGOZ $1.75 
Strops, Razor-— 

Smith & Hemenwav vo. 
Stuffers, Sausage— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@25RTV4t 


National Specialty Mfg. Co., list i. 
07 -- 30% 


«TG 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National $ Oveeper Co.: 
Marion, Roller Bearing, 
finishes, full Nickel 
Marion Queen. Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers, full Nickel......$27.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing. Nickel. 822 00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing Jap’ne1.$2".00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing. Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel .. « «$24.00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glas< Top. Nickel 2 
Monarch Extra, Roller Bearing, 
(17-inch case), Nickel 
Monarch Extra,Roller Bearing (17- 
inch case). Japanned $33.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nk1.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J an.$1-.00 
Norr — Macount of We per dozen on 
three dozen lots. Diacount of §1 per 
dozen un five-dozen lots, 


acks Brads, &c.— 

List Jan. 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks. American 9&25@.. 
American Cut Tacks....90¢@20@. a < 
Swedes Iron Tacks ...... arapocou 
Swedes U 'pholsterers’ Tacks 

90BL0@....% 

cccce ce OO. cc % 


Per doz 
regular 


Gimp Tacks,...... 





Tapes, Measuring— 
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Lace Tacks... .. 100. e+e. 90808 % af Twine— 
Trimmers’ Tacks.........90@25@.. "¢ Miscellaneous-— 
Looking Glass Tacks ..... ... 708108 Flax Twine— BC B 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... No, 4, 4 and %%4-lb, Balls 21\ec 23446 
seecesaiadeieensiialan HELOE 32% | No. 12, 4 and ‘6 oo. walls 17e 19}40 
Commonand latent Brads...” Sobior | ‘No. 2h 18. ao Ib. Bulle 13 "C17 i 
Trunk and Clout Nails,. voce eSOBSS No. 6 44 and \4-lb. Balls 1446e 16% 
NoTe.— [he avov: prices are for | Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Bails. 
<traight Weights.* An extra 58 is gtven . ; 22@22%e 
ar ee Weighteso an extra We >% on Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb. o 
Miscellaneous— WOOO eee eee meee meet eee -. 
Pours rent Tacks,....90:6 or 7 tens Cotton Wrapping 5 Bails t te I a I7c 
Stee F fi 1 aie 
Co.'s list. ae aan bot iodo anenen 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. 
Seealso Nails. Wire 14.2 | _g@ eB anne nen neeas eeromenss+ ss 13@14¢e 
Tanks, Oil— demeea 3 Ply Hemp, "jb. wiles 
’ 
Emerald, 8. S. & Co.....,..:; 80-gal . $3.20 , 
Emerald, S.S. & Co.......... jo-gal. ba O8 Inia, eee He Teer A one ied a 
ueen City 8.8. &Co.,* O-gal........ 69 | “India 2-Ply Ho Pie) aaa neve 1 
mee. C.ty 8. S. & Co, 60-gai..| 84.25 ta -Piy Hemp, 1-1. Balls.....7 ec 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. . 
2, 3,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... 


American Asses’ Skin,.... .40@10@70% 8@ 
Patent Leather...........00295@36@5% | Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. . 
itis | sims pai «eee - 0@4085% | No. 264 Mattress, 4 and %-lb.Bails. pd 
Chesterman's...o....+0+000 0% 5@25R5% | WoOOl, 3 0 6 PLY ccc ceessersecccveeesdC 


Reddy’ ass emeaccessesesns 10@40&5% 
ean BIW(a38384&5E 
Keurtel & Rser “0, ‘Steel and Metallic, 
Lower list, '899.. i ahs 
Lufkin’ 2 Senet 


Gian se 


Teeth Harrow - 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or head- 


38140354 
.. BO@30R5% 


ed, bas per Ib. ..........0+--..244¢ | Standard.. 
Thermometers Amateur. 
Tin C nixon taceny Lot 10@S0e 1ods¢ | Bonney’s. 


Ties, Bale—Steel. 


Single Loop 80@808 108 





Viese- 


Solid Box + + 50@ 50k 10% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co,: 
Simpson’s Adjustable. 









Columbian Hdw. Co . 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw... 
Hollands’: 





Improved, Monitor, Cross Head, Machiniste’. .........ccccccc-seecceses 
as Riki dias a8 5 Pecine a8 rox | , Kevetone, «220000002000 
Ties, Wall— Sassen’ ool Co... swe ocueeans Se ceces o 
Cleveland Wire Sp~'ng Co. Se 
Galv, st el 5 82 x Hig In, e 1000. 810.00 Clinoher.. sédsees 
Galv. Steel 5 5 32 K 844 = # 1000.811.00 Combination, ‘Quick ‘Adj... eovcccsccceeee 40% 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x11 # '000.812.00 Woodworker's........c.cccccsc.ceccces 15% 
Galv, Steel 5 832 x 15 _ Pee OMe © POEIED » oo oviviccin cs dcvccdcceccntveoiat 20% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— Miller’s Falls. .......c0. 000.04 « SORLORLOS 
See Shears. Tinners’, &e. ‘ee? 20@25¢ 
Tinware— RS cles cx awall bea 20@25% 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold Vulean’s. - 40@45% 
very generally at net prices. Combination ‘Pipe. ecees Goeescoces H5@K0e 
Tire Benders, Upsetters Ea 0 %occeece 20@25¢ 
B A, «ck: os cepeseesecéadiesavetéesas 404 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- | Snediker's X21 334% 
Tok Tire. Cutt ET » vndansarpPbinesers cine cocsee COVES 
obacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. Saw Filers— 
Tools— Bonney’s, No, 1, $13; No.3, 3'6..... 50% 
cma Coopers’— — sDS8¢ ‘lamp ‘and Guide, # a. ae 
es |. iE SLIT Wis he hons vaxeunn<sessusssreues 
aoe era 
‘ Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools m 
Simonds’ Improved 5 and 3...... 50% 
Simonds’ eens. cats somcehbden te see 25% M iscellaneous— 
o— , 
Mie ..csc+sc some iT eee 
Tra neom Lifters— Parker’s Combination Pipe 
See ers, Transom. re eo cecebes «+++ .60% 
Traps— Fly— 187 gees: + bb eeebbReopenee -B0&5¢ 
Saliees Wiis de BNO vas sas, No. 870.......4.. Sescscsapesesesccss | MUD 
doz. $1.157.1.°5 ; gro. $11.50@1?.00 W 
Harper, Champion or Paragon ads—Price Per M. 
doz. $1.25@1.40 : gro. $13.00@13 50 | B. E., 11 Up.... cesses ccccccss+s60€ 
f ame— Be Bey O ONE BO, vcr cavvevrscetsel 
Oneida Pattern. .....75@IOPSMSI0C5S | B. Bi, 8... .ccccccecccccccceccees 80c | 
IND Ses cade ngpnhea eid ns 13a@45&57 | B E.. 7 seek eet 800 | > 
Hawley & Norton. .. 85850058105 | P B17 up... mice f : 
Vieto (Oneida Pattern).......75@75&3" | pe" gan io vives is 
Star (Blake Pattern).......A%&5060&10¢ | 5 5” Dunisesoees scr 4, 
Mouse and Rat Be Biv Bo vee veveenenenennes 1.60 | 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... Ely’s B F.. ‘11and larger. "$1.7 70@.1.75 


8'4@Ic 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 

doz, $0.85@.1.00 

American Pattern French Rat and Mouse 
raps— 

No. 1, vetroit Marty Pattern, ® doz. 

S45 5; in“ gtv. lots, ® doz.. St 

No. 2, * Detroit Marty Pattern, # doz. 

$°.25; in 4% gro. lots, ® doz.. $3.0 

Detroit Marty Pattern Mouse, # doz. 


Kiy‘s P. E., 12 to 20..... 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon, 
Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 
8,8. & Co, Reduced List...... ......40% 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


-+- 83 W0@3.25 


$2.10; in ‘4 gro. lots, ® doz.. $1.75 | Stove Hollow Ware: 
Diamond Jo* Mouse Traps... .per doz. 6)¢ ORI ss 5 60008 <rbedhsce cease 65% 
Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 Unground. nN 70% 
Diam neO58 66000 060s aes 


French Kat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine): 
No. J, Rat, Each $1.1244;. ® doz, $12.00 
0; case of 50 


No. 3, Rat, ® doz, a8 
$5.25 doz. 


No. 34, Rat.®# doz. $1.75; case of 72 
$41.25 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz, $3.50; case of 72 
$2.75 doz, 


White Enameled Ware: 
Maalin Kettles. 
Covered Ware: 
sinned and surned.. 

Lok 1 O@ dk 10@5% 
Enameled and Plain.50@50é 10d 5% 
See also Pots, ee 


. 108 10@, 76% 


No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; En eled— 
ea. GR.70; ened of is%5 a Nickel Steel ow are, list Hey. l, 

Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00; | Ob .c nese ccc ccc ceseeeeee eee ceeneel ae 

No. 2. ®gr. $3u.00; ices No. 3, pen Clad Ware. 

$18.00 sceuienns aco fecrisesersesees 5.< | Never Break Enameled. “1B6a6 608108 

s rget— Tea Kettles— 

Markle’s, each............. i ieiaiecaie, dle 50 | Gulvanized Tea Kettles : 

Trimmers, Spoke— Inch,..... 6 ? 3 9 
Bonney’s Nos. l and 2............ vee 40% hach......45¢  50c¢ 65c 68 

Trowels— Steel Hollow Ware. 
Disston Brick and Point'ng..... .....30¢ | AVery Spiders & aes +o» O5@65&5¢ 
Disston Plastering, peers cates 255 | Avery, Senegee oss ae 60% 

aston “ Stan ranw”’ OFC 10% 

den Trowels.......... seh tascad ed : ve « | Never Break Spiders and Griddies..... 


Peace’s Plaster! 
Rose Brick and t 


*lastering 


Six! 
Never Break Kettles,............... Coton 


Solid Stee! Spiders & Gri 
Solid Steel Kettles dics. 





oedas 60¢ 
Woodrough&MeParlin,Pl’st’ring, | 25¢ | Solid Steel Ware, Enameled ....... 50&5%. 
Trucks ,Warehouse, — aM gshboards— ea 
B. & L. Bloc Crescent, farnily size, bent 
Pow Vorg Poteern sonata rouionee fed Star, family wane. same — 
RRs essa SES veins -ys..c65¥esn 
Dalay Stove Trucks, Impeo¥en partor” Double Zine Surface : ct game 
sy 5, meer doe. Sie oie 50 Saginaw Globe. familly stae, station. 
hudel Stove Trucks. . dug: $18.50 protector.....0.... . $2.65 
Tubs. W a ed Cable Cross, family. size. stationar 
u as No. i ae A protector ..... Teoume oneee 240 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00, 0 6.0 y | Singto Zine Surface : <= 


wee. © 


Galvanized Wasn, 8.& 
20 80 


10 
‘Per doz.85 25 6.00 675 6.59 7.25 °.00 


az A 
a 
peg 


Natad, family size, open back perfo 


rated... SRdse bbb eheerenences -82. 
inaw ‘slobe, rotector, family 
. Ventilated back a 


2.25 
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Bras: Surface: Western, Central and Southern Anaabed Wire on Mpeole. -7085@ 70 Combination Bright coe Cidade 40%, ‘ ; 
wees King, Single Surface, op ees 00 Districts. ...... 000+. .$22.50@23.00 ‘ a ae a beseee eeseee oonena 4 
Redd eGhd.  beednousteoqece e Brass and Copper Wire on Spools 4. a He eccccecccccoceseeocccosess ; 5 , 
Nickel Plate Siitiace: sinwte Surtace | WellBuckets, Galvanized - “ soes@oodios | Mertick's Fattern: .... “338 ; 
0. 1001 Nicke te, Single + $3.00 See Pails, Galvanized. pres, ~ renee, "96 .cccccccce oveutaae Bindley Automatie oes E 
ropper, bist PED. 36, "96. .cccocseces 54 | BoardMan’s. . ... occ. cccsecessesccacs . fama 
Washers— Wheels Well— Cast Steel Wire..... ....50% | Coes’ Genuine... 0X 1LOR5RS5R i 
Leather, Axle— ¥ . ~ Stubs’ Steel Wire "$6 00 to £. 40% | Coes’ “ Mechanic FOR 10% 108: 5&5 ay 
Solid... ..... 858108 10@ 85h 108 198 104 | 8-in.. $1 45@165: 10-in., $1.75@?.00: | Wire chothes Line sei Lines. »** | Donohue’s Engineer ecedeneec Meee ay 
Patent......... se:+e.85@10@85020% | 12-in., $2.36@2.50; 1h-in., $3.50@3.75 | wire Picture Cord. see Cord. Beale... pananaar seen ae peat 
oil: — gt renches * ai 
Coil; % 1 ™% ‘1% Inch, Wire and Wire Goods— Bright Wire Goods ‘ Kig n Monkey Wreuch Pipe Jaws... .33%¢ he 
10c lle 1% 18%¢ per 100 7 DA: Eee S5@10% | Gem Pocket ...........+ Adckasecnuns 30% eae 
Iron or Steel - Bright and 4 Annealed : Wire Cloth and Netting— | Hercules... aa 
Size bolt ... 5-16 % % % % 6009... .cceccccese --724@5@72%4£10% | Galvanized Wire Netting..30&20@85* | Knife Handie, Machinists’ (W. & B.): LP 
Washers $5.50 4.60 3.3) 3.10 2.90 10 to 18..... 72% #10@72 4k 1005% | Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft..$1.19| Case lots.........ceceeeeee io cccemcaee MM 
In lots less than one keg add \éec per| 19 to26.... ie eee aaonete Light Hardware Grade ; ; p ness hen & raw eeeeceeceeee — = 
OO ere en eae er ee ide ite Solid Handlea, P.S. “t WE sites siasde < ~~ A f 
Over % Sook bevel toe. per. sd “ae. olaaawauaie --70@7085% po v. (8c a Ad eae ~ ——_,.... sg ay 
14@ B4c Silas teccxudada 72485Q72% 10% re, rb—See frade Report. | Vulean Chain ........... sovqoeueetee faa Bi 
Washer Cutters— 27 to 36........24%RW@24dwess| Wire Rope—sce Rove, Wire. Wrought Goods— A" 
see Cutters, Washer. Coppered : eanones— rob 100n 75054 Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 1? 4 , 
‘ 7 % » eta Agricultu ccecee Geocce f 755 ee lt 
Washing Macnhines— BOD. an vnree ons se g TOPI@ TEI | “Case lots occas. ve «eetb@WOR | | Gguee’paceese QL 10% a 
See Machines, Washing. = = z “Bile asada Aone ....... 60&10% | Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmet.s0aset & 
saan O26 .4..24 10 TT A@ 5 - 2% | alligator.. -- 10% | Neck Y ag 
Water Coqlers 27 £0 36... ..e.e. +. TSH@756E1045% | Baxter's S. 608106 | oa eee ee 3 
* ' yr ' 
Wedges— Tinned : Beate te Gailt’s vo 8 | Vokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
OF FURIER 2 00022 ccceseces lb, 2.90@3. 10e 6 10 Uh veceveneee ceeeeeesTIMTIETGS |  Adjustabie S pee ee ne 35&5% | Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’.. ‘ 
Weights. Sash- Ss wuwes eeuwana .-784@5@7'%| Adjustable S Pipe...<..-..--cccrceses 102 | list neg 2 
Per ton, f.0.. factory : SM cv daxncuncd 7085@70k505% | Brigg’s Pattern........... pasewts s0&10¢ | Zine— ; 
Eastern District........ $20.00@21.00 97 tO 36... ove  cacce coeces 20@?20G5% ' Combination Black...........+++-40858 | Sheet. ..ccccccccecsee esveeld Gi4cQGile@ & 
a 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. ei 












































a 
’ ¢ Fan 9's@13 Linseed, City, boiled........... 683 260 ee Hi ‘ 
white Lead, Zine, Bo. | lead. iied bois.» vbis aidoys: O° | Green Ghromee-sssccc...10 at | Lilaewd. Sate and Wesiieaw.n Gd 5 
ad, Bngish Ww = + TA@ 936 | “Lots 500 m or over. hae ie aX Wl” Gt: WOU os da caccaasecdcncsn' ss @2% useed raw Calcutta seed.... ., - 
Lead, American White. in Oil: i Lots less than 500 apne-vom Sen $ a” teen eee... <. cane 10 @i3 | Lard, Prime........... éecceeeee SL O83 ve 
Lots of 500 ® or over ‘ «<= Litharge, bbls. '¢ bbls. and a kegs: TRC NUOTUE conc cddccncentsene 10 @is | Lard, & xtra No. L. veee +e 60 @65 a 
Lots less than 500 t)........... . @ 6% Lots 500 ® or over........ @ Sig ' Umber. Raw.....--c.ccccccecees 9'46@12 Lard. N - “Gececevese 63 @6@ 7 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 ® tin Lots less than 500 t)...... ... @ 6 Umber, Burnt........ e6s* esevee + 9g@lz | Cotten- ‘seed Crude. . *= Ges 
paiis, add to keg rige.. eoscece --@ 36] Ocher,French Washed ..|..... “1L%{@ 1% | (Cotton-seed, Suramer’ Yeliow, +4 
Loe, we White, in oil, 124g ® tin : Ocher. Dutch \Vashed |, 4%a@ 5 | bs WE ikccicdetiusiiacediesa:eaas 46 @iti? m 
paila, add to ke Brice sees oe @ Ocher, American ... #ton$i0.00@15.00) Miscellaneous. otton-seed Summer Yeilow, aa = 
Lead, White, Sy ha i as- 11g | Orange Mineral, English... # DB s14@104¢ .cegsi.co | here: sever td GAS . 
sorted tins, soe price.. ...@ 4 $1 Grange Mineral, French........'1%@ Barytes, Foreign, # oo -- B19. ; oe Sperm, a e gs @s 
Lead White, Dey in bblis........ 5¢@ Orange Minera. German...... 8341014 Barytes, Amer. iloatet..... M00 #20. ; SP rm, Natural Spring. 7t @73 , 
Lead. American. Terms: On lots of 500 Orange Mineral. American ... 74@ 8  Batytes,Crude,No.1...... ¥.00.¢10.0\ perm, Bleached Spring 7# 676 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2¢ for cash tf | Reqd. Indian, English............ 44@ 8% Chalk, inbulk........# ton 2.50 2.60] Sperm, Natural Winter. 7 @7i7 Pe 
paid in 15 days from date of :nvoice. Red, Indian. American ........ (3 @ 3% Chalk: inbbis......# 100 » <@ | 35 | Sperm, Bleached Winte 73 @80 or 
gee. pmerienn, Sy. ‘a a eb 6@ e s Red. Turkey, English........... 4@6 ( ning ONS. saan, 728 19.60.a17.30 ee eae inwaawexda 2 @62 a 
ne, Paris. ex ‘ VY .ccvee oe Tr eS aa Cobalt xide .. io 2.26.46 2.0 . . is as eene ce Dae *% 
Zinc, Paris, Green Seal.dry. .. . @ o% Red. jonaa — #8 100R. Font so Whiting, Common.# 100% .40@ .60| Whale, Naturai Winter ..46 @47 ay 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. 3 6's ' Red Venetian. English. #10! ® 1,80@2.00 | Whiting, Gilders. .... ... 45'¢@ .65]| Whale, Bleached Winter.......45 @4% 4 
sane. Ane oa in Be dry . ou” @ 8% Sienna, Italian, Burnt and Whiting, extra Gil: iers’. 55g 65 feahaden. e rude, Sound, . * ss ”° rm ie! 
wine, Vv. rene n Foppy POWGOTOE.:....<cccsccecsass #D 3 7 ennaden ghe rained.....32 @33 3 Of 
Green Seal: org | Slenna, Ital.. Raw, Powd....... ” Sik@ Te Putt Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @:35 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 12 @12'4 | Sienna, American, Raw........ 1%@ 2 utty. ) Henhaden, Ex Bleached Winter36 @: 37 
as Tome Sienna, rae Burnt ‘ia 10 8 In bladders leaden on eres ee : aes o* ss 
fine, V. } ench, . CR OWUOTON 5555. cocsecersst m 14 . Sa aeeneee Somes as ane 
Red Seal: 1, | Tale, French. ... ©... 100 ® $1.25 @L.50 oo i ninké....... Cod, Domestic. ........ sees BR @BL E. 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 104@11'4 | Talc: American .............. «. 90 @1.10) In cans 12 B to 25 D Coa, Newfoundiand...... --. 3B @4> eo: 
Lots of less than : oe. Sabihes Neches 1 @11\ | Terra Alba, French, @ 100% 295 @1. “00 Red PE itis nnatundentheuians @iz “ 
Discomkts.— V Sue Zine.—Dis- | Terra’ Alba, English ............ 95 @1.00 T ti Red Saponifled............. a at 
counts to buyers of 10 bb ben one ss Terra Alba, American No. 4. ...65 @8 85 Spirits urpentine. pave Heatian, eit apatite a @ os ¥ 
assor grades. “9 ; erra Alba, American ‘ 2. 2....45 re TNO... e006 Oe eeesene c at 
bb's., a \ nal Turkey, Bnt. wb en 3%0 “34 » cen Na. orosnaoes SOE S Palm, prime, Lagos........ en 6 @ 6% “be 
o mber, Turkey, Raw — 29@ 3° mac ea ees : ™ « 
oe ree uc 5 @ 8 | Umber Bat Amer. veo s 1K@ 2B i 
Black, Drop, Amer.............. 4 @ 7 | Umber, Raw, Amer....... vse « L6@ 2 Clue. Mineral Oils, - ,. ae 
Black, Drop. Eng... 7 @ll Yellow. Chrome ........-. .---. 10%@25 1K@ls6 * 
Black. ivory. - "12 @21 Vermilion, American <—ane.,,..48 @40 Catnns, . 200-00 savedceessenepes 1L<ete Black, 20 gravity, 25@30 
ac on seeee . 4ue 6 Vermilion. Quicksilver, huik . @70 Extra BAB. .ciccccocccccccseceve 6 wes — gravity, 25@30 cold 
= np,‘ lestial ¥b4 @ 6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... @7l I va. s<cgncecevcsondécavetes 2 @ eo nnetspeecas #gal. 93a 106 
ue, Celestia! 30 @35 Vermilion, English, Import. "30 @95 Irish........... ecccesce 1. 2 1 3'4@16 ack, 29 gravity, L5cold test. 10%@ 11! 
Papen Bremntee. + +++ sorcte veocosees ex, | Vermilion’ Chinese. . .$1.05Q1.20 | Low Grade...........sseeeee #9 @iz Black, sum ner....... : 
mee Prussian cuvsee voeee + 8B ps. Medium White...........+-++ .1444@16'¢ Sotndor: light oars ty 
ue ramarine..... eccccerse « ae e a 
Brown, Spanish. ................ 6G Colors in Oil. 
St oe a OO 186 2'¢ | Black, Lampbiack wags Animal, Fish and Vege- | Paraine. 993-007 gravity ' 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... 24@ 3'6 Blue,Chinese..... ... coos’ table Oils Paraffine, 883 avity.. * 
Carmine, No. 4 . @ B$2.05@2.75 Blue, Prussian....... 3% * ._ | Paraffine, red, Yo. ot 
Green, Ticcatan sedis escsice. Sa eee Blue, Ultramarine : | Linseed, City, raw...... Pgal..66 @67 In small lots 4¢ anit fs ; 
—_—_—_—— —— _ aoe te 
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~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


MAY 23, 1902. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report 








The following quotationsare for small lots, 


Sheet and Bolt— 
February 2, 1902, 
Prices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet 39 x 60. 


Common High Brass. 11.) in.| in| in. 
Wider than 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 
and including 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 


39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.G0 65° 
40 |.43 47 |-51 '56 |.61 |.68} 

44 52 |.57 |.63 |.71 
48 45 i wo8 1.58 -65 |. 75) 


| in. } im. jim. jiu 
36 38) 40 
40) 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 


Refined Iron 


ito 1% in. round and square 2 <a 
lig to 4 in. x ito 1 in Len .10@2.20¢ 


14g to 4in. x 4 to 5-16...... . 8 Db 2.20@2.30¢ 
Rods--5, and 11-16 round and. square. # DB 2.40@2.50¢ 
Angies: Cc 8 4 th 

4im x % im. and larg@er.......... scene 2-0 BF 

3 to Ste in. XK 3-14 IN, cece 

i¢to3in. x n 

Viet to 234 in. x 3-16 in ae thicker 


14 tn, x 3-16 In. 


36 338 
To No. 20, inclusive . 

Nos. 21, 22. 23 and 24. 
Nos. 25 and 26...... 

Nos. 27 and 28.... 


41] 


* Special prices not less than 80 ents, 
Add ‘sé ® B& alditional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List.... 


30% 
Wire in Coils, List February 26, 1896, 


Ib. sheet, 


eavier. 
18% Ib. 
oz. ; 94 


14 OZ. and 15 v2. 
b. 


hh 
to oz. and 11 oz. 


32 OZ. to 64 02. 25 to 


2.700 
2 80¢ 
.2+- 2.80¢ 
2 90¢ 


to 25 Ib, 


16 OZ. to 24 oz. 
to 11 

8 oz. and g oz. ¥ 

6% to 7% lb. 


124 to 
11 to 1244 Ib, 


Not wider than 
7% to 9% Ib. 


Com. 
high 
brass. 
All Nos. to No. 10 Inelusive... = 00.23 3 |$0.27 ($0.28 
Above No. 10 to No. 1 ; -23'6) .2746) =. 284g 
P ne ig and 7 Sis. 00 a 28 | 32 
eams..... 0 an 0. 20. | : of of 
Cc ‘hannels, 3 in. ‘and iarger ¢ | \ ; sa So ry] 
Bands—1%¢ to 6 x 3-16 to No. & ‘ 2.40¢ 88... | 27 | St | 85 
“ Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price 4 ‘ 4 32 | 36 


Not longer than 
Lighter than 8 oz. 


And longer than 
24 oz. to 320z. 18% 


30 x 6oand 


GILL. 
Low bronze 
brass.| and 
copper 


12 oz. and 1 


Brown & Shar 
the stan 


64 Oz. & over, 


"s gauge 
ard. 


I if in, ‘and ‘Targer.. 


Iron, hase "94 


36 
3e 
42 


Burd ne“. BD &&. 


-@ iste ¥ 
Norway oe 
Norway Shapes. 


Merchant Steel from Store— 
per » 72 
Bessemer Machinery. . 72 
Toe Calk, Tire anit Sleigh Shoe... 2, 30@: 3. 002 a 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small iots ; rc 


208 
Soft oe Sheets— ad 
2.20¢ | No. 56. .0. than 103 
2.30¢ | No 16 
2.40¢ | No. 18... 
. 2.70¢ | No. 20 
* 2.99¢ | No. 22..... a: 
Sheet ‘tron from Store. 
Black. 


One, Pass, C. R. 


7 


ee SE ara 








83.00¢ 
8.10¢ 
3.50¢ 
3.50¢ 
3.60¢ 


44 inoh....... 24 | 
8-16 inch. > 
—_ Round Copper, 3 iuch diameter and over, # re 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ #  advanc * 
over priceof Sheet Copper uired tocut them fro:n. 

Coid or Hard Rolled Copper. 14 oz, # square foot an t 
heavier, 1¢ ® B over tne foregoing prices 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 oz. ¥ 
square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the ‘toregolng prices. 9s 


All Polished Co 20 in. wids and under |¢ 
advance overt e price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Ay Cop Ooid Gotled 20 in, wide, 2¢ ® BD advance 
over the price tor Rolled Copper. 


rn 


Pee 


No. 40. POP ee ee es wee eeeeerens 2°60 


Discount, Brass Wire, 35%; _ Copper Wire, Nat. 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance, 


Tobin Bronze- 
Strntgns, but not yunes, » Saee, %6 tu 3 in. diameter, te 


ch ad 


ae 
So 


al 


Nos. 14 to 16 
Nos. 18 to 21... 
Nos, 22 to 24 


Nos. 25 and 26.. 


Russia, Planieshed, peng 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
em li@i4e 
Patent Pianished........ -# DA, 1i¢; B, 10¢, net. 


Galvanized. 


Nos. 14 to 16 ...c0-sccee seakebad bicbvouk ro 
Nos, 18 to 20 + 
Nos. 22 to 24. 


© eens 


Db, 3.45@3.6¢ 


, 4.00@4.20¢ 

D, 4.25.0 1.50¢ 

-@ BD, 4.5504 so¢ 
‘ me) io, 

No 3 

No. 00 and light ar, 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 


aa Steel from Store— 
#2 


=e 
oon 


Best Double Shear 
Blister, Ist quality 
German Steel, Best . 

2d quality 

3d quality 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist oy. 

2d quality . 

8d aeality.. ee 
Rk. Mushet’s “ Speci iai” 

Annealed .... 

“Titanic” 
Hobson's Choice XX Extra Best 
Jessop Self Hardening 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel... oe 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self- Hardening... 


METALS— 
Tin- 


Duty.—Pigs, Bars ane Block. 
Banca, Pigs. 
Straits, Pigs... 
Straits in Kars 


. “ 


wOMucus .++ S£OSCw*” 


Pe O— ee ee 


Free. 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Pilates. 


Calland ura ie: 
WD, BOB. WD. cconececvescedsecccesocncesios.s.bce 0+ 00.87.25 
IX,l4 42 : 
Bey n Grade: 
OO BOO, cacen.ccccncssceccess eoees 
ix’ AO © BO, .n-coscneesssen 
Aliaw ay Grade 


SOC ee ORO Tee ee ee teeeeee: eeu 


26.25 
oe 7.35 


American Coke Plates-—Bessemer— 


lc, 14 x eu 20. OD Disecee - 84.9045.00 
EX, 86 B BO..ccccec-ccccce see. -95.00@.... 


American Terne Piates< 


et eee e see eeeee 


$10.00 
. $12.00 


Tin Boiler Plates, American— 


eer |) | ee 6 
BED GROOES 0.000 cocascce 13.50 
112 sheets........ 15.00 


Coppe 
Pig, Bar and eer ‘ant Old Copper free 
nutactared, 2hee # 


ingot— 


ee 


4x31 


eeeee eeee weeee 


onetuesens “ee Br 
comeesesecs 124%@138 


th, 3,70@ .90¢ | 


4.8525.10¢ | 
BD, 6.00@b.8u¢ | 





ABAAFAASSS STSSBBqanan 


Picnkaned Copper— 
1¢# ® more than Polished Copper, 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 


14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # . 2 
‘Pos. and up fo 14 0% 19 square foot, # i beese ovcentl 
9 oz. and up to 12.2., ® eceeees -2 

Lighter than 10 0z, ® B 

Circles less than 8 in. assess. 2¢ 8 wm additionai 

Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Bottoms, 
Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ® B extra. 
Copper Wire— 


Hard and Sort Drawn—B. & S. Gauge. 
Feb, 2, 1901. 


9and 10 
ee 
14 


ll and 12 
Lae A adv. 


1 » 
“e if 14¢ ® ® adv. 


2¢ 24¢ ©6246 # D adv 
» Seatfiless Brass Tubes— 
Staridard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


ordere tl. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 


15 
1¢ 


| 

a. %|7-16| °2 9-16 5 1% |76) «3% | 9% 
em «+] sencee| 200] coceee| 33 30|29/23)27 a5 

«| oe 35 |33 30) 29\28)27 25 | 

35 | 30 | 29| 28) 27 

3°} 29) 28) 27 

31| 30} 30] 28 

32) 31) 30/29 

33) 32/31) 30 

34) 32) 31) 30 

35) 34) 33] 32 

37) 36) 35) 34 

39) 38) 37/36 

40} 39) 38) 37 

42/41) 40/39 

44/43) 41/40 

46) ts/43 43 


Copper Brorze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 


iron F Pipe Sizee-Srace 
“MS 14 2 a 5 6inch 
Ss $5.98 haf a1 of vi an 2f a1 20 93 24 Sr 23980 
Copper, Bronze or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # & additioaa: 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jun: 6, ls¥4 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard. 


Plain Rouna Taube, ‘1 n. up to 4 in. 


. 78 . 
e oy 
« ste 
"< o 
Smaller than } 6 cy" 
2 inch to 3 in h, 
3 inch 
Over 3 inch to 3e inch, inclusive .. 
Over 3'«6 inch -50 
Brpnze = Co) per, ean on Brass List, 3 3 conta, 


D ntfrom Land shee ai Brags—" ens 


oll 
___ (Brown Bei dad 
Common ‘igh Brass in. | in. | in. 
Wider than 2) 12] 14/16 Te 26) 28/ 24 
and inciuding 12 ti 16 | 18} 20; 22 24) 26 


—— = | - — | —- | ——- ——- 
To No. 90 tuc! asive, |.22 23 25 |.27/.29). 31). .33).36 
Nos.21 2%.22 «nd24/.23 [24 .26 |-28]-30).32).34)-37 
Nos. 25 and 2's |.23 s'6 |-29). -31|.33!.35).38 
Nos. 27 an@ 23 ...c0e'e 2 33 


-80|.32'.34'.33.39 


24 
24 
24 

24 
25 
25 
26 
27 
29 
31 
34 
36 
39 
41 
45 


SSSSRVSBSLSBRA 


e 
~ 
% 


seteee 


“ 
7 

_ 

t 


jim. fum.jim,)om. jin 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, aaa prices. 


Spelter— 
In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ ® B 
eee eeeee eccceeccecSe 65@4. 75¢ 
Zine, 
Duty: een 2¢ # BD. 
» 0c O360 | POED . .00..00ns cee son TOTS 
* Lead. 
Dut Pi d Ol 
uty: P ew Be rs al d, 24¢ ® D. Pipe and 
hanvenl A5@4ig¢ 


American seers 
ee usas @5hy 


Dut 
Western 3 


600 ® casks..... 


vipe 

Tin Lined Pipe.. 

Block Tin Pipe 

Sheet Lead 7 
Old Lead in exchange. ‘se #b 


-20 @UK¢ 
+ -L74@19 ¢ 

Prices of Solder in lic ‘sted by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ # 
treeecccesceesieee OD 1OMU@IONG 
@ 


No. 1.. steneusdenincess 


00 BD Sigaay 
- BD S8se@sieg 
Aluminum— 

Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® B. toe Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum dineemane over 99% pure), In ingot 
for remeltiny: 
Small lots....... nicecces iitea ae eoevccsecee +28 DB 37G 
-# DB 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum smpeasces to be over 90 ¢ pure), in 
ingots for remelting 
‘ ee y m 34¢ 


mall lots 
¥ BD 33 
S. gauge. 50 & or . 


100-® lots... 
Aluminum Sheet, B. ore 

6-in. 14-in, 24-in. 
..14-tn, 24-in, 30-in, 


kaa an - 

A neludin: 

a oa. FR. HD 
+-$0.42 $0.44 $0.47 
oo §=6 46 46 


No, 3 “50 
N a. _Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ % ® extra, 
Aluminum Wire, B, & 8. Gauge. 
Larger than No. ¥.% B AE vw. 15... 
No. 9 to No. 10..8 BD 40!¢¢] No. 17, 
# Db 41 No. 18 


eer weeeseee 


No. 13. 
Nol¢. 


Vveees 
voueee 


ree MD 4Bhge | 


Old Metals, 
a Purchasing Prices “a in nae 


Light and na faned Gopper DOP cccccce ccccce +. c00ee 
Heavy Brass ..... o ec eee Cocccee seeee vee eoccee 
Light Brass. . © e006 


S 
= 


‘ oie 


vegeleuve 


SEEKER RRR EER Ee + ORR EER EREe Cee 
Tea | 
ZANG. .. .00-+ 
No. | cewter.. ee 
No. 2 Pewter......... 
Pure Aluminum, ‘Sheet: RD 

Cast Aluminum, ® B..... da Punkedvenesesecoebineieaaes 
Tin Plate »scrav 
Wrought Scrap [ron.. 
Heavy Caat Scrap.. 
Stove Plate Scrap 
Burat fron.. 


ween ft 
-. 8 gross ton 

# gross ton 
-. ¥ grosi toa 


Se ee 





